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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:07  p.m.,  in  room 
SR-253  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  hearing:  Sheryl  J.  Wilkerson, 
staff  counsel,  and  John  D.  Windhausen,  Jr.,  senior  counsel;  and  Re- 
gina  M.  Keeney,  minority  senior  counsel,  and  Mary  P.  McManus, 
minority  staff  counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Senator  iNOUYE.  This  afternoon  we  will  consider  S.  2120,  the 
Pubhc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994.  S.  2120  authorizes  funding  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  in  the  amount  of  $425  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1997,  1998,  and  1999.  This  is  the  same 
funding  level  that  the  CPB  is  currently  authorized  to  receive  in 
1996. 

This  bill  continues  a  tradition  of  advance  funding  for  public 
broadcasting.  Advance  funding  was  first  established  in  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1975,  and  has  been  the  principle  on  which  all 
subsequent  CPB  authorizations  have  been  based.  Advance  funding 
is  essential  to  insulate  the  CPB  from  political  interference  and 
pressure.  Advance  funding  serves  other  purposes  as  well.  It  gives 
public   broadcasters   an   opportunity   to   make   critical   long-range 

f)lanning  decisions  about  programming.  Advance  funding  also  al- 
ows  the  CPB  and  grant  recipients  to  include  projected  Federal 
support  in  their  budgets  and  program  acquisition  plans  2  years  be- 
fore their  budgets  are  implemented. 

Some  might  contend  tnat  public  broadcasting  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary given  changes  in  technologies  and  the  future  500-channel 
cable  system.  I  believe  that  there  remains  a  critical  need  for  public 
broadcasting,  because  public  broadcasting  offers  a  public  service 
that  commercial  television,  cable,  and  others  do  not  provide. 

We  have  all  seen  first  hand  how  public  broadcasting  has  helped 
our  Nation.  Public  television  is  the  largest  contributor  of  video  and 
televised  instructional  materials  for  schools,  colleges,  and  home 
viewers  in  the  country.  Public  television  reaches  over  29  million 
students  in  over  70,000  schools,  grades  K  through  12.  Close  to  2 
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million  teachers  use  public  educational  services  provided  by  public 
television. 

Yesterday's  hearing  before  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion on  the  implementation  of  the  Children's  Television  Act  re- 
vealed once  again  that  we  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  efforts  of  com- 
mercial broadcasters  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  children.  The  failure 
of  commercial  broadcasters  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Act  further  demonstrates  the  need  for  continued 
funding  for  public  broadcasting. 

S.  2120  will  enable  the  public  broadcasting  community  to  plan 
and  continue  developing  these  high-quality  programs  and  services 
for  years  to  come.  When  one  considers  that  public  broadcasting  re- 
ceives only  $1  a  year  per  person  from  the  Federal  Government,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  public  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  wisest  in- 
vestments that  Congress  can  make. 

During  the  last  authorization,  Congress  required  the  CPB  to  es- 
tablish new  procedures  to  facilitate  public  broadcasting's  account- 
ability to  Congress  and  to  the  American  public.  I  understand  that 
CPB  has  taken  several  significant  steps  to  open  its  decisionmaking 
process  to  greater  public  scrutiny. 

Today's  hearing  will  provide  the  CPB  and  other  representatives 
of  the  public  broadcasting  community  the  opportunity  to  reveal 
how  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  last  author- 
ization. 

Programming  for  a  nation  as  diverse  as  ours  is  a  challenge. 
While  some  observers  from  both  the  right  and  the  left  have  raised 
objections  to  certain  programs  on  public  television,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  answer  to  these  critics  is  more  diversity,  not  less.  Public 
broadcasters  must  make  certain  that  their  programs  encompass  a 
broad  array  of  perspectives,  experiences,  and  identities.  They  must 
expand  the  number  of  voices  that  are  heard  to  reflect  the  cultural, 
ethnic,  and  diverse  perspectives  of  our  citizenry. 

Public  broadcasting  has  been  controversial  in  the  past,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  reauthorization.  Despite  this.  Congress  was 
able  to  pass  a  CPB  reauthorization  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  84  to  11.  I  look  forward  to  working  again  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  with  others  in  the  Congress  toward  the  success- 
ful passage  of  this  reauthorization  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
ments, please. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 

The  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is  holding  this 
hearing  on  S.  2120,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  public  broadcasting.  Public  broadcasting  has 
made  significant  contributions  not  only  to  my  home  State  of  South 
Carolina  but  to  all  Americans.  Public  broadcasting  has  helped  to 
fill  the  void  left  by  commercial  and  cable  television  by  providing 
many  hours  of  programming  for  educators,  schools  and  universities, 
health  care  providers,  and  children  and  adults. 

Public  broadcasting  has  changed  tremendously  over  the  years.  In 
addition  to  its  traditional  programs  such  as  MacNeil/Lehrer,  Ses- 
ame Street,  and  All  Things  Considered,  public  broadcasting  also 
encompasses  programs  like  Learning  Link,  Mathline,  and  the 
Adult  Learning  Satellite  Service.  Public  broadcasting  delivers  its 


products  not  just  through  traditional  television  towers  but  also 
through  satellites  for  distance  learning  and  interactive  computing. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  created  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  as  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental,  private  cor- 
poration to  direct  Federal  funds  to  public  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  to  producers  of  programs.  S.  2120  will  enable  the  CPB 
to  continue  the  disbursement  of  its  authorized  funds — free  from 
governmental  interference. 

S.  2120  does  not  increase  the  funding  level  for  the  CPB.  In  fact, 
it  maintains  the  authorized  CPB  funding  level  at  $425  million  from 
fiscal  year  1996  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Public  broadcasting  has 
done  an  excellent  job  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of  funding 
it  has  received  over  the  years. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Senator  Inouye  on  this  important 
legislation,  and  I  thank  the  witnesses  for  participating  in  this  hear- 
ing today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  we  begin,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  PBS  on  its  25th  anniversary.  The  leader- 
ship of  PBS  over  the  past  25  years  has  enabled  the  public  broad- 
casting community  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  education- 
ally, socially,  and  culturally. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  have  much  to  say,  but  may  I  say  that  all 
of  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Before  I  call 
upon  the  panel,  may  I  call  upon  Senator  Exon. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  EXON 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  ask  that 
an  opening  statement  that  I  have  here  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Senator  Inouye.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Senator  ExON.  I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  both  as 
Governor  and  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  supported 
public  broadcasting  generally  speaking,  and  I  think  in  many  in- 
stances I  would  simply  associate  my  remarks  with  that  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

And  I  would  simply  say  that  there  are  some  problems  that  I 
think  we  have  to  face.  I  compliment  Nebraska  Educational  Tele- 
vision for  doing  editing,  censorship,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  but 
some  of  the  things  that  are  appearing  on  public  broadcasting  with 
taxpayer  dollars  are  going  to  cause  some  concern.  There  is  some 
concern  to  me.  And  public  broadcasting  supported  by  tax  dollars 
should  have  family  values  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  you  people 
that  run  that. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  you  have  done  a  good  job.  The  chair- 
man has  pointed  out  some  of  the  truly  great  programs  that  you 
have  produced.  I  will  have  some  questions  and  want  to  hear  the 
explanation  from  you  people  who  are  coming  here  asking,  once 
again,  for  a  contribution  to  this  that  I  have  always  supported  in 
the  past.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  getting  full  value 
returned  for  some  of  the  most  excellent  programs  that  you  pro- 
duced. That  at  least  I  am  led  to  believe  we  have  not  recaptured  as 
much  as  we  should. 


There  comes  some  time — and  I  guess  we  will  be  getting  into  this 
in  questions,  but  my  last  comment  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  feel  that  the  profits,  and  they  must  be  substantial,  should  not  go 
to  the  producer  but  should  go  back  to  the  CPB  for  redirection  in 
some  fashion,  and  therefore  nelp  relieve  what  I  think  most  of  the 
taxpayers  would  like  to  see.  Anything  that  comes  out  of  this  cor- 
poration should  go  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  possible. 
Just  along  the  same  lines  that  we  have  in  the  private  sector,  the 
profit  and  loss,  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  dollars,  and  funnel- 
ing  back  the  resources  that  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  revenues. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Exon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Exon 

As  Governor  and  Senator,  I  have  been  a  long  time  supporter  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. In  Nebraska,  public  broadcasting  leads  the  way  in  innovative  programming,  dis- 
tance learning,  and  educational  opportunity. 

As  a  supporter,  I  must  express  several  troubling  concerns  about  recent  CPB  poli- 
cies. On  the  financial  side,  tne  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  should  more  ag- 
gressively pursue  and  share  in  the  spinoff  profits  generated  by  products  related  to 
CPB  funded  programming.  It  is  ironic  that  pubUc  broadcasting  has  made  millions 
of  dollars  for  others  but  must  battle  each  year  for  modest  appropriations.  I  believe 
that  program  profits  should  go  back  to  the  CPB  and  not  just  to  program  producers. 
A  royalty  clause  should  be  standard  in  all  CPB  contracts.  If  there  are  no  profits, 
fine.  But,  if  there  is  a  success  like  "Barney,"  there  will  be  a  return  on  taxpayers' 
investment. 

As  for  program  content,  I  simply  cannot  defend  standards  and  practices  which 
permit  displays  of  nudity  and  use  of  language  in  CPB  funded  dramatic  program- 
ming which  would  not  be  permitted  on  commercial  broadcast  television. 

Public  broadcasting  can  tackle  controversial  subjects  but  public  broadcasting 
should  remember  that  it  comes  into  the  homes  of  American  families  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  tax  dollars  of  those  families.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  programming 
DC  presented  in  a  manner  which  is  appropriate  for  a  home  with  children. 

In  this  regard,  I  give  the  Nebraska  Educational  Television  Networic  credit  for 
showing  sensitivity  to  Nebraska  families  by  airing  only  the  edited  version  of  the 
controversial  program  "Tales  of  the  City."  CPB  should  show  the  same  sensitivity  to 
taxpayers  and  viewers  as  did  NTV. 

It  is  not  censorship  to  ask  that  American  tax  dollars  be  spent  in  a  manner  that 
is  consistent  with  American  values. 

Never  before  has  the  need  for  quality  television  been  more  critical.  Public  broad- 
casting has  a  long  tradition  of  meeting  that  need  of  quality. 

As  the  Corporation  spends  taxpayers'  money,  understand  that  controversy  does 
not  equal  quality.  Every  time  CPB  "pushes  the  edge  of  the  envelope"  in  controversy, 
it  risks  losing  the  support  of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

This  Senator  wants  to  continue  to  support  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. I  congratulate  Ervin  Duggan  and  Richard  Carlson  for  their  leadership  in  tack- 
ling these  issues.  As  a  member  of  this  conunittee,  I  will  work  for  safeguards  that 
assure  that  all  Americans  are  proud  of  public  television  and  radio. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  Senator  Stevens. 

OPENmG  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  join  you  in  sponsoring  this  reauthorization  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  committee  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  1997,  1998,  and  1999,  a  level  funding  of  $425  million. 
Now,  that  is  authorization,  but  today  I  have  appropriations  in  mind 
too.  The  House  has  reduced  the  CPB  1995  budget  by  $21  million. 
We  have  announced  here  that  we  support  at  least  the  $345  million 
less,  which  is  $330  million  plus  $15  million  for  Ready  to  Learn. 


I  consider  the  House  position  an  attack  on  the  forward-funding 
concept  that  this  committee  established  when  I  and  you  worked 
with  Senator  Groldwater.  And  I  hope  we  will  seek  to  restore  those 
funds  in  the  appropriations  process.  Our  forward-funding  concept 
was  designed,  as  you  say,  to  give  stability  to  CPB,  but  also  to  an- 
nounce to  the  corporate  and  listener  participants  in  financing  what 
the  commitment  would  be  from  the  Federal  Government  for  tax- 
payers' money  to  support  this  public  broadcasting  concept.  And  we 
have  got  to  remember,  75  percent  of  this  goes  to  public  TV  and  25 
percent  of  it  goes  to  radio. 

It  is  my  hope  we  will  keep  that  authorization  level  up.  I  think 
that,  unfortunately,  the  level  that  we  are  talking  about  now,  par- 
ticularly the  House  level,  is  going  to  discourage  tne  continued  par- 
ticipation from  corporate  and  listener  contributions.  I  would  say  to 
you  that  my  strong  support  with  you  of  this  does  not  blind  me,  and 
I  am  sure  it  does  not  blind  you,  to  some  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  leveled  at  programming  on  radio  and  television. 

I  think  I  have  talked  to  each  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they 
all  recognize  that  there  is  that  criticism  out  tnere.  And  there  are 
some  legitimate  concerns  as  to  whether  we  have  done  enough  to 
bring  about  balance  and  objective  programming.  That  is  something 
we  have  got  to  work  on.  There  are  attacks  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left  as  far  as  the  programming  concept,  and  $1  million  was 
lopped  off  the  budget  last  night,  I  am  sure  you  heard,  by  the 
House,  because  of  one  specific  action  by  one  radio  network. 

But  you  are  going  to  hear  a  witness  today  from  Alaska.  I  keep 
talking  about  him.  I  am  glad  that  Commissioner  Edgar  Blatchford 
has  come  down  and  will  testify  here  today.  But  this  is  not  a  luxury 
in  Alaska  and  in  rural  America;  this  is  still  a  necessity.  And  I  hope 
people  that  talk  about  reducing  the  level  or  eliminating  this  con- 
cept will  realize  that  I  still  have  many  places  in  my  State  where 
the  only  means  of  getting  daily  news  or  getting  information  even 
as  to  weather  conditions  or  to  disasters  or  to  have  comments  about 
events  of  State  and  national,  international  nature  that  affect  our 
people,  is  public  television,  public  radio. 

So,  as  long  as  that  continues,  and  unfortunately  it  will  continue 
for  a  while,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  continue  this  author- 
ization, and  I  hope  that  these  gentlemen  can  convince  the  commit- 
tee to  keep  the  level  at  least  at  $425  million  for  the  next  forward- 
funding  period. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  Senator  McCain. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  McCAIN 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing.  I  appreciate  your  doing  so  and  I  am  pleased 
that  we  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  closely  examine  the  CPB. 
In  the  past,  I  and  others  have  noted  concerns  we  have  regarding 
the  CPB,  and  although  some  improvements  have  been  made  since 
we  last  debated  the  issue,  not  nearly  enough  has  been  done. 

First,  the  CPB  board  has  been  negligent — I  repeat,  negligent — 
in  its  obligation  to  ensure  balance  and  objectivity.  Before  this  bill 
is  passed,  we  should  thoroughlv  examine  this  issue  and  address  it 
legislatively,  as  necessary.  And  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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if  we  do  not  address  it  in  the  markup,  we  will  address  it  more  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  we  did  last  time. 

Let  me  quote  the  existing  law.  "With  strict  adherence  to  objectiv- 
ity and  balance  in  all  programs  or  series  of  programs  of  a  con- 
troversial nature."  That  just  has  not  been  the  case.  We  have  been 
totally  stonewalled  in  any  serious  attempt  at  objectivity.  If  there 
had  been,  we  would  not  have  had  a  situation  where  during  the 
Presidential  elections  two  shows  charging  that  President  Bush  and 
former  President  Reagan  stole  the  1980  election  by  cutting  a  deal 
with  the  Ayatollah  Khomeni;  no  opportunity  given  to  Republicans 
for  rebuttal.  Nor  were  there  any  apologies  or  corrections  offered  by 
PBS  when  the  October  Surprise  theory  was  dismissed  as  unproven 
by  a  Democrat-controlled  committee  of  Congress. 

A  year  earlier,  PBS  ran  a  lV2-hour  documentary  on  Iran  Contra 
by  Bill  Moyers  that  accused  President  Reagan  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  There  was  no  Republican  rebuttal.  During  the 
1992  election  campaign,  PBS  ran  6  hours  of  programs  by  Moyers 
and  Greider  on  how  badly  the  country  had  fared  under  12  years  of 
Republican  administrations;  no  opportunity  for  Republican  rebut- 
tal. A  4-hour  celebration  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. 

What  did  public  broadcasters  do  for  Republicans  in  election  year 
1992?  They  ran  a  biography  of  Richard  Nixon.  Given  this  bias,  it 
was  hardly  surprising  that  the  public  broadcasters  at  WGBH,  who 
were  reporting  the  November  results,  cheered  on  camera  when  it 
was  announced  that  President  Clinton  had  gone  over  the  top.  It  is 
pervasive,  it  is  there,  and  you  have  done  nothing  about  it.  And,  in 
my  view,  you  are  in  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  law  and  Congress. 

Second,  fiscal  accountability  must  be  addressed.  The  taxpayer 
and  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  know  where  public  monev  is 
being  spent,  and  if  it  is  being  spent  appropriately.  Additionally,  I 
believe  we  should  ensure  that  FOIA  standards  fully  apply  and  are 
adhered  to  not  only  to  the  CPB,  but  to  PBS  and  to  NPR.  The  waste 
of  Federal  funds  due  to  station  duplication  should  be  stopped. 

Finally,  I  strongly  believe  we  should  cap  the  authorization  level 
for  the  CPB  at  the  President's  budget  request  of  $292  million.  It 
is  very  frustrating  to  go  through  many  hours  of  debate  on  the  floor 
on  the  issue  of  balance  and  objectivity  in  the  belief  that  we  had 
passed  legislation  that  would  ensure  that,  and  clearly  only  the 
most  cosmetic  efforts  have  been  made  to  achieve  that.  And  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  but  I  want  to  assure  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  this  committee,  I  am  not  giving  up  as  long 
as  my  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  spent  to  fund  programs  which 
are  clearly  biased  in  nature  and  for  which  there  is  no  allowance  for 
any  rebuttal. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  Senator  Bums. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BURNS 

Senator  Burns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing  today.  And  thanks  for  bringing  this  list  to  the 
committee.  You  can  add  my  name  as  cosponsor  on  this  legislation 
on  reauthorizing  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  at  this 
funding  level.  While  I  am  sure  today  that  the  witnesses  would 


probably  enjoy  the  announcement  that  more  money  is  forthcoming, 
we  have  to  reaHze  that  we  are  in  pretty  tight  budget  times  and  the 
freezing  of  this  level,  not  only  is  it  wise  at  this  time,  but  I  think 
the  taxpayers  are  expecting  us  to  do  some  of  those  things. 

Like  Senator  Stevens,  in  Montana  we  are  in  an  area  where  we 
are  long  distances  and,  of  course,  in  some  areas  we  do  not  have 
public  broadcasting  yet,  but  we  are  working  very  hard,  working 
with  KUFM  there  at  the  University  of  Montana,  and  KEMC  at 
Eastern  Montana  College,  and  also  KUSM  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, which  we  hope  as  near  as  next  year  will  cover  the  whole 
State,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that.  Next  year,  with  those  broad- 
casts, we  will  have  public  broadcasting  in  just  about  every  corner 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

I  was  pleased  to  help  the  public  broadcasters  in  attaining  some 
of  those,  and  also  expanding  their  programming  and  producing 
some  new  programming  in  the  State  of  Montana.  But  as  we  strug- 
gle to  achieve  national  education  goals,  I  think  you  have  a  very, 
very  critical  part  to  play  in  America's  future,  especially  in  the  com- 
mimications  industry.  The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  public  broadcasting  industry  in  particular  have  been  working 
with  educators  to  adapt  existing  and  to  develop  new  technologies 
to  bring  quality  education  to  students  regardless  of  geographic  or 
economic  locations. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  are  aware,  I  am  most  inter- 
ested in  the  education  services  public  broadcasting  brings  to  the 
American  people.  From  high-quality  programming  broadcast  to  our 
living  rooms  such  as  Sesame  Street  and  other  programming,  to  the 
new  technological  advancements,  satellite  teaching,  and  interactive 
video  disks,  public  broadcasting  does  play  a  critical  role  in  broaden- 
ing that  educational  opportunity  for  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life 
and,  in  fact,  all  ages. 

So,  I  would  encourage  you  to  stay  on  that  course  of  what  we  can 
bring  to  the  American  people,  the  education  services,  and  of  course 
the  advanced  courses  to  adults  and  adult  education.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  CPB's  recent  activities  to  design  a  multiyear  plan  to  ex- 
pand significantly  the  role  of  public  broadcasting  in  developing  and 
delivering  the  educational  programs  and  services.  The  plan  utilizes 
public  broadcasting's  accumulated  experience  and  infrastructure  as 
a  foundation  from  which  public  broadcasting  will  be  able  to  achieve 
significant  cost-effective  contribution  to  the  American  education 
systems  in  the  nineties.  CPB  has  strived  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tion's educational  goals  of  school  readiness,  math  and  science,  com- 
munity involvement,  teacher  training,  and  school  safety  plans. 

I  will  have  to  say,  however,  it  has  not  come  without  criticism, 
and  sometimes  those  of  us  who  support  CPB  come  under  a  little 
bit  of  criticism.  And  the  other  night  I  was  driving  between  Mis- 
soula and  Bozeman,  and  I  do  not  know  where  this  program  comes 
from  but  I  know  it  was  a  public  FM  station  out  of  Bozeman,  MO, 
and  I  tell  you,  they  had  some  programming  there  that  just  made 
me  stand  up  and  just  absolutely  take  note  of  everything.  And  I 
know  real  profanity  when  I  hear  it  because  I  worked  in  stockyards, 
and  I  can  give  lessons  on  how  to  cuss.  But  I  will  tell  you,  this 
would  embarrass  a  lot  of  folks. 
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But  I  think  we  got  it  all  ironed  out  and  everything  is  OK.  But 
nonetheless,  we  have  to  look  to  the  positive  sides  of  what  we  can 
do  with  this  tremendous  organization,  but  we  do  have  some  respon- 
sibilities. And  I  thank  you  for  coming  today,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  the  witnesses. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Burns  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Burns 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  today  on  the  National  Public 
Telecommunications  Infrastructure  Act  of  1994. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  reauthorization  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  at 
this  funding  level. 

While  I  am  sure  all  of  the  witnesses  today  would  like  to  see  increases  in  the  fed- 
eral support  for  the  public  broadcasting,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  chairman  and  those 
of  us  here  recognize  the  need  to  deal  with  our  tight  budget  restraints.  By  freezing 
funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1997  through  1999  this  legislation  recognizes  the  need 
for  public  broadcasting  and  spending  taxpayers  dollars  wisely. 

In  my  own  state,  public  broadcasting  stations  include  KUFM-FM  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  in  Missoula  which  serves  western  Montana,  KEMC— FM  from 
Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings  which  serves  eastern  Montana,  and  KUSM-TV 
from  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  which  serve  most  of  Montana. 

Next  year  if  aU  goes  as  planned  KUSM-TV  will  broadcast  from  both  of  Montana's 
universities  and  serve  my  whole  state.  I  was  please  to  help  public  broadcasters  in 
Montana  with  this  important  project.  Not  only  will  this  improve  the  availability  of 
national  PBS  programming  to  Montanans  but  it  will  increase  the  amount  of  locally 
produced  PBS  programming  available  in  my  state. 

As  we  struggle  with  how  to  achieve  the  national  education  goals  that  all  of  us 
agree  are  critical  to  America's  future,  the  communications  industry,  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB),  and  the  public  broadcasting  industry,  in  particular, 
have  been  working  wiui  educators  to  adapt  existing,  and  develop  new,  technologies 
to  bring  quality  education  to  students  regardless  of  geographic  or  economic  location. 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  aware,  I  am  most  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation services  public  broadcasting  brings  to  the  American  people.  From  high  qual- 
ity programming  broadcast  to  our  living  rooms,  like  Sesame  Street,  to  technological 
advancements,  sudi  as  satellite  teaching  and  interactive  video  discs,  public  broad- 
casting plays  a  critical  role  in  broadenmg  educational  opportunity  for  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages.  In  particular,  CPB  has  focused  attention  on 
the  development  of  educational  services  which  bring  the  most  advanced  courses  and 
the  nation  s  best  teachers  to  rural  areas  and  school  districts  with  limited  financial 
resources. 

I  am  impressed  by  CPB's  recent  activities  to  design  a  multi-year  plan  to  expand 
significantly  the  role  of  public  broadcasting  in  developing  and  delivering  the  edu- 
cational programs  and  services.  The  plan  utilizes  public  broadcasting's  accumulated 
experience  and  infrastructure  as  a  foundation  from  which  public  broadcasting  will 
be  able  to  achieve  a  significant,  cost-effective  contribution  to  American  education  in 
the  1990's.  CPB  has  strived  to  incorporate  the  nation's  education  goals  of  school 
readiness,  math  and  science,  community  involvement,  teacher  training,  and  school 
ssd'ety  plans. 

I  believe  continued  work  in  the  areas  of  programming  and  technological  innova- 
tion for  education  are  worthy  priorities  for  the  Corporation.  I  am  pleased  CPB 
shares  this  commitment  and  congratulate  CPB  for  their  efforts  to  provide  quality, 
accessible  education  programs  to  all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  leadership  of  Senator  Inouye  and  support  this 
legislation. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Grorton. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  GORTON 

Senator  Gorton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  Senator  Ste- 
vens and  a  number  of  others  on  this  side  of  the  dias  here,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  with  you,  and  am  a  strong  supporter  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  But  I  do  also  want  to  express  some  caution  to  the 


gentlemen  who  are  here  before  us  today.  The  chairman  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  need  for  balance,  cultural  and  racial,  and  a  number 
of  other  issues. 

I  think  that  while  sometimes  issues  of  that  nature  are  over- 
looked, reaching  balance  in  them  is  something  which  is  quite  com- 
fortable and  compatible  with  most  of  the  people  who  work  in  public 
broadcasting.  Balance  and  objectivity  with  respect  to  political  dif- 
ferences, however,  seems  particularly  difficult  in  the  profession  in 
which  you  all  live. 

And,  of  course,  objectivity  and  balance  are  not  synonvms.  Objec- 
tivity has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  issues  are  dealt  with  in  a 
fiven  broadcast  or  by  a  given  individual.  Balance  has  to  do  with 
ifferent  points  of  view  being  expressed  sometimes  in  the  same  pro- 
gram, but  often  in  different  programs.  Absolute  objectivity  is,  obvi- 
ously, impossible  to  gain  witn  any  individual,  probably,  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Balance  should  be  somewhat  easier. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  a  profession  like  yours,  in  which  the  center 
of  the  political  spectrum  among  people  who  work  in  public  broad- 
casting, or  for  that  matter  in  commercial  broadcasting,  is  far  to  the 
left  of  the  center  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
as  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  examples  utilized  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  or  simply  anonymous  soundings  of  the  political  views 
of  people  who  are  in  broadcasting. 

And  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  ideals  that  are  set  out 
in  the  present  law  with  respect  to  balance  and  objectivity  have  by 
any  means  gotten  met.  And  I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
of  you  who  head  these  various  organizations  in  the  field  of  public 
broadcasting  to  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  assure  that  form 
of  balance  which  you  get  criticized  about  here,  from  time  to  time, 
episodically,  when  you  come  before  us,  but  in  which  the  pressures 
with  which  you  deal  with  literally  every  day  in  your  career  push 
in  opposite  directions. 

I  think  I  am  relatively  a  political  centrist,  but  I  find  a  great  deal 
of  the  broadcasting  which  goes  on  both  on  television  and  on  the 
radio  just  implicitly  to  carry  with  it  a  bias  or  a  balance  which  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  political  spectrum  here  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  The  articulate  classes,  the  classes  of  people  who  want 
to  be  on  radio  and  on  television  who  are  professionals  in  it,  simply 
do  not  reflect  the  broad  and  wide  differences  among  the  American 
people. 

Aiid  I  must  say  that  each  time  we  come  up  with  these  issues,  a 
little  bit  more  of  vour  bipartisan  support  frays  because  of  very 
strong  feelings  in  tnat  direction.  And  in  serving  your  own  constitu- 
encies, it  is  vitally  important  that  you  recognize  that  these  criti- 
cisms are  not  purely  partisan  and  nave  a  great  deal  of  merit  be- 
hind them.  And  we  really  need,  I  think — ^more  than  simpW  oral  as- 
surances, we  need  assurances  on  the  ground  that  the  ideals  that 
are  set  out  in  the  present  bill,  and  I  am  convinced  will  be  set  out 
in  the  reauthorization  bill,  actually  influence  people  on  the  ground 
in  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their  broadcasting  activities. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  afternoon  the  committee  is  pleased  to  welcome  two  panels 
of  distinguished  witnesses.  Our  first  panel  consists  of  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
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ing,  the  Honorable  Richard  W.  Carlson;  the  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  Ervin  S.  Duggan; 
the  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  National  Public  I^dio, 
Delano  E.  Lewis;  and  the  president  of  the  Association  of  America's 
Public  Television  Stations,  David  J.  Brugger.  May  I  call  upon  Mr. 
Carlson? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  W.  CARLSON,  PRESTOENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  Carlson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, Senator  Exon,  Senator  McCain,  and  Senator  Gorton.  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me  today,  and  thank  you  for  vour  thoughtful  state- 
ments and  your  thoughtful  comments.  I  think  that  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  at  this  table  in  saying  that  we  look  forward  to  discussing 
with  you  here  some  of  the  issues  that  you  have  brought  up,  includ- 
ing ancillary  income  and  fairness  and  objectivity  and  balance, 
among  other  things. 

I  know  you  have  a  crowded  agenda,  so  I  will  keep  my  remarks 
brief.  I  ask  that  my  full  written  statement  be  entered  into  the 
record. 

Senator  INOUYE.  All  of  the  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  reauthorization  process,  we  think,  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
public  broadcasting.  This  afternoon  you  will  hear  from  some  of  us 
about  the  extraordinary  programs  and  services  that  have  become 
fairly  commonplace  in  the  system.  Much  of  that  is  made  possible 
by  funding  that  goes  to  and  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  question  arises,  and  it  arose,  in  a  sense,  from  some  of  the 
statements  made  here  this  afternoon,  why  should  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  commit  more  than  $1  billion  to  public  broad- 
casting through  1999?  I  believe  the  answer  to  that  can  be  found  in 
three  words:  trust,  service,  and  education. 

Trust  has  got  to  be  earned.  That  is  always  problematic.  It  cannot 
be  bought  and  it  cannot  be  rented.  But  a  recent  poll  that  was  taken 
by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  found  that  Americans 
actually  hold  public  radio  and  public  television  to  a  bigher  stand- 
ard than  they  do  other  broadcast  media  in  America.  They  agreed 
in  that  poll  that  we  generally  met  the  standard  that  they  have  es- 
tablished. That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  are  perfect.  We 
have  made  lots  of  mistakes.  We  are  working  on  those  mistakes  and 
trying  to  correct  them. 

In  1992,  the  Congress  directed  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  review  and,  if  necessary,  revise  the  way  that  public 
broadcasting  assures  quality,  excellence,  and  diversity  in  its  na- 
tional programs.  Congress  also  directed  the  Corporation  to  main- 
tain strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and  balance  in  controversial  pro- 
gramming itself.  We  have  worked  hard  over  the  last  2  years  at 
that,  while  trying  at  the  same  time  not  to  compromise  the  Corpora- 
cion's  original  mission,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  heat  shield  between 
Grovemment  and  politics  in  the  public  broadcasting  system. 
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I  believe  that  the  pohcies  adopted  by  the  Corporation  for  Pubhc 
Broadcasting's  board  have  effectively  fulfilled  the  two-proneed 
mandate  that  you  have  given  us.  Although  it  is,  in  fact,  work  that 
is  far  from  completed.  It  is  clearly  work  in  progress. 

Today  there  is  a  new  leadership  at  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice, at  the  National  Public  Radio,  and  at  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Three  of  the  four  people  sitting  at  this  table  in  fact 
are  reasonably  new  to  public  broadcasting.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  public  broadcasting  is  more  open  £ind  more  accessible  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  supported  by  the  leadership  as  a  whole.  That's  a  direct 
result  of  the  legislation  that  came  from  the  reauthorization  2  years 
ago. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  is  trjdng  to  help  many 
new  voices  be  heard  in  public  broadcasting.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  effort,  we  have  sought  to  bring  more  programming  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  sought  not  to  be  in  a  position  of  stifling,  censoring,  or 
removing  issues  from  debate,  but  bringing  new  issues  into  the  fray. 

Inevitably,  critics  in  some  instances  have  wanted  more  sparks. 
Thev  wanted  more  action.  And  some  of  them  have  called  for  show 
trials  or  other  displays  that  would  be  emotionally  satisfying  to 
some  people,  but  really  would  be  intellectually  or  politically  dev- 
astating to  the  vast  majority  of  public  radio  and  public  television 
programs  about  which  there  is  no  controversy  whatsoever. 

Those  critics  generally  are  from  without  the  system.  Critics  on 
the  inside  of  the  system  have  been  worried  that  we  would  com- 
promise editorial  freedom  and  independence  and  integrity.  I  know 
you  have  heard  words  about  the  potential  chilling  effect  that  CPB 
might  cause  to  happen  with  public  broadcasting. 

Neither  side  of  critics  has  been  completely  satisfied  at  all  with 
the  results  so  far  of  the  "Open  to  the  Public"  campaign,  but  we 
think  the  public's  interests  have  generally  been  protected,  and  even 
advanced.  As  I  mentioned,  this  is  a  work  in  progress.  There  is  no 
science  involved.  There  has  been  no  proven  formula  as  to  how  best 
to  accomplish  this,  but  we  have  been  working  assiduously  at  it. 

The  American  people,  it  seems  to  us,  are  overwhelmingly  more 
concerned  about  violence  and  about  quality  on  television  than  they 
are  about  bias.  That  is  not  to  diminish  the  perception  of  bias,  but 
a  poll  that  we  sponsored  last  year  found  that  77  percent  of  people 
do  not  believe  that  public  television  is  biased.  And  by  a  2-to-l  mar- 
gin, they  saw  public  television  as  being  infinitely  more  wholesome 
wian  commercial  networks  or  commercial  cable. 

Our  goal  in  all  of  this  is  to  see  that  there  is  a  recognized  sense 
of  fairness  in  all  areas  of  public  broadcasting,  and  at  the  time  to 
not  avoid  controversy.  But  when  we  take  controversy  on,  or  when 
NPR  or  PBS  takes  it  on,  it  ought  to  be  in  a  balanced  way,  a  way 
that  reflects  and  respects,  I  think,  the  intelligence  of  the  producers 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  audience,  and  respects  the  genius  of  the 
first  amendment  at  the  same  time. 

Public  broadcasting  cannot  be  seen,  in  my  view,  as  representing 
one  political  or  social  perspective  or  point  of  view.  It  is  wrong  for 
public  television,  it  is  wrong  for  public  radio,  and  it  is  destructive. 
And  to  the  degree  that  it  happens,  we  are  trying  to  stop  it.  We  con- 
sider this  to  be  genuinely  a  public  system.  It  must  be  seen  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  public  and  the  Congpress  as  such,  free  and  fair  and 
owned  bv  all  Americans. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  public  services  that  can  claim  to  have 
tried  to  meet  the  challenges  laid  out  for  them  as  public  television 
and  public  radio  have  done.  Public  television  now  reaches  99  per- 
cent of  the  American  population.  Public  radio  reaches  86  percent 
and  is  growing  by  the  year.  CPB  funding  has  led  to  the  pervasive- 
ness and  to  the  development  of  important  new  services  that  help 
the  hearing  impaired  and  the  vision  impaired  use  the  broadcast 
media  as  they  could  never  have  done  before.  The  CPB-funded  Na- 
tional Center  for  Accessible  Media  in  Boston,  at  WGBH,  has 
worked  for  years  on  new  technologies  and  new  techniques  to  help 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  physical  condition.  It  has  met 
with  great  success. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  seems  today  to  be  almost 
prescient  in  its  focus  on  diversity,  and  in  its  discussion  of  service 
to  minority  communities,  in  days  when  those  issues  were  not  gen- 
erally discussed  so  much  in  public.  Those  issues  now  are  very  much 
at  the  heart  of  the  dialog  over  the  future  of  this  country.  Public 
broadcasting  is  part  of  that  dialog.  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting's  support  for  the  Minority  Consortia  means  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  will  continue  to  be  the  foremost  source  of  program- 
ming that  meets  the  needs  of  multicultural  communities  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Public  broadcasting  extends  to  the  streets  as  well.  We  have 
launched  a  major  new  effort  to  try  and  meet  head  on  the  crisis  of 
youth  violence  in  this  country.  It  is  a  partnership  of  outreach  pro- 
fessionals, urban  television  stations,  and  major  national  producers 
that  is  seeking  solutions  to  what  is  a  plague  in  our  cities,  and  to 
some  extent  in  our  suburbs  as  well.  We  plan  to  work  closely  with 
commercial  broadcasting,  with  cable  and  community  groups,  in  a 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  to  find  solutions.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  making  a  difference  for  kids  and  parents  everywhere. 

Technology  has  led  to  revolution  in  the  way  that  we  commu- 
nicate with  each  other — in  America  and  in  the  world.  It  has  led  to 
changes  in  the  way  we  teach  people.  It  has  led  to  changes  in  the 
way  people  learn.  Public  broadcasting  stands  at  the  intersection  of 
those  technologies. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  more  serious  or  critical  mission  for  this  in- 
dustry than  education.  It  is  the  original  mission  of  public  broad- 
casting. Without  educational  television,  without  educational  radio 
in  America,  without  those  "sunrise  semesters"  and  "classrooms  of 
the  air,"  public  broadcasting  would  likely  not  exist.  Our  commit- 
ment to  education  is  embodied  in  programs  like  Ready  to  Learn.  It 
is  embodied  in  initiatives  like  the  Sesame  Street  Preschool  Edu- 
cation Program  known  as  Sesame  Street  PEP,  and  the  National 
Teacher  Training  Institute. 

Our  commitment  to  education  is  also  embodied  in  community 
computer  networking.  This  year  the  Corporation  granted  more  than 
$1  million  to  a  dozen  partnerships,  geographically  diverse  and  led 
by  local  stations,  to  establish  community  computer  networks.  I 
think  what  the  bookmobile  did  for  libraries  when  I  was  a  kid  and 
for  readers  themselves,  community  networking  with  computers  will 
do  for  telecommunications  and  consumers  in  this  country.   It  is 
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going  to  make  the  information  revolution  part  of  every  school,  of 
every  home,  of  every  place  where  learning  and  teaching  occurs  in 
America. 

In  medieval  libraries  books  were  so  valuable  that  they  were  often 
chained  to  the  shelf;  that  is,  until  the  Gutenberg  printing  press 
came  along.  And  Daniel  Boorstin  once  wrote,  "None  of  the  con- 
sequences of  printing  was  more  far-reaching  than  the  power  of  the 
press  to  free  books  from  those  chains  for  people."  Senator  Inouye, 
our  new  services  and  our  new  technologies  and  our  new  programs 
are  no  less  liberating  than  the  printing  press  was  those  hundreds 
of  years  back. 

The  national  information  infrastructure  already  exists  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  an  investment  in  one 
of  the  most  successful  pi:£lic-private  partnerships  in  modern  Amer- 
ican history.  It  is  called  public  broadcasting.  Whatever  its  faults 
and  frailties,  its  dividends  generally  are  trust  and  service  and  edu- 
cation. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carlson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  W.  Carlson 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Stevens,  members  of  the  Subcommittee:  thank  you  for  in- 
viting me  here  this  afternoon  to  talk  about  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting- 
I  know  you  have  a  very  crowded  agenda,  so  I  will  keep  my  opening  remarks  brief. 

We  support  the  Chairman's  bill  (S.  2120)  which  authorizes  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  at  $425  million  a  year  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1997  through  1999. 
That  represents  a  ireeze  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  authorization  level,  which  Congress 
approved  dearly  two  years  ago. 

We  see  the  triennial  reauthorization  process  as  a  "vote  of  confidence"  in  public 
broadcasting.  This  afternoon,  you'll  hear  about  some  of  the  extraordinary  programs 
and  services  that  have  become  commonplace  thanks  to  our  vast  system.  You'll  hear 
about  them  directly  from  the  people  who  make  them  happen. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  this  uniquely  American  institution  through  CPB 
makes  up  about  14  percent  of  the  industry's  total  income.  It  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  revenue.  CPB  funding  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  largest  inde- 
pendent television  and  radio  service  in  the  world. 

So  why  should  Congress  and  the  American  people  conunit  $1,275  billion  to  public 
broadcasting  through  1999? 

I  believe  the  answer  cem  be  found  in  three  words:  trust,  service,  and  education. 

Trust  has  to  be  earned.  It  cannot  be  bought,  rented,  or  fabricated.  Public  broad- 
casting has  earned  the  trust  of  the  American  people  with  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  programming  and  services  that  have  improved  lives. 

A  recent  CPB  f>oIl  found  that  Americans  actually  hold  public  broadcasting  to  a 
higher  standard  than  other  broadcast  media — and  they  agree  that  we  meet  that 
standard. 

That  doesn't  mean  we're  perfect. 

In  1992,  Congress  directed  CPB  to  review  and,  if  necessary,  revise  the  way  we 
ensure  quality,  excellence  and  diversity  in  national  programming.  Congress  also  di- 
rected CPB  to  maintain  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and  balance  in  controversial 
programming. 

We've  done  that  without  compromising  CPB's  other  original  mission:  to  serve  as 
a  "heatshield"  between  government,  politics,  and  the  public  broadcasting  system.  I 
believe  the  policies  adopted  by  the  CPB  Board  faithfully  and  effectively  fiilfill  this 
two-pronged  mandate  you've  given  us. 

Today,  there  is  vigorous  new  leadership  at  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  Na- 
tional Public  Radio,  and  CPB.  Public  broadcasting  is  more  open  and  accessible. 
Through  our  Open  to  the  Public  initiative,  CPB  has  instituted  a  toll-free  comment 
line,  a  national  post  office  box,  and  an  Internet  e-mail  address — all  designed  to  stim- 
ulate a  dialogue  with  the  public. 

We've  sponsored  public  forums  in  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington  State,  Flor- 
ida, and  right  here  in  Washington.  We've  stressed  the  importance  of  editorial  integ- 
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rity  and  fiscal  responsibility  through  seminars  and  conferences.  All  of  this  has  led 
to  a  heightened  respect  for  principles  of  accuracy  and  fairness  in,  public  broadcast- 
ing. CPB  is  helping  many  new  voices  be  heard.  From  the  beginning  of  this  effort, 
we  have  sought  to  bring  more  programming  to  the  public,  not  to  stifle  or  censor  or 
remove  issues  from  debate. 

Inevitably,  critics  from  the  outside  have  wanted  more  sparks,  more  action.  Some 
have  called  for  "show  trials"  or  other  censorious  displays  that  would  be  emotionally 
satisfying  (to  some)  but  intellectually  and  politically  devastating  to  the  vast  majority 
of  public  radio  and  television  programs  about  which  there  is  no  controversy. 

Critics  on  the  inside  were  worried  that  we  would  compromise  editorial  freedom 
and  independence,  that  the  "chilling  effect"  of  our  actions  would  doom  public  broad- 
casting. 

Neither  side  is  completely  satisfied  with  the  results.  But  we  think  the  public's  in- 
terest has  been  protected.  This  is  a  work  in  progress.  There  is  no  science,  no  for- 
mula to  what  we  do.  And  that's  as  it  should  be. 

The  American  people  are  overwhelmingly  more  concerned  about  violence  and 
Quality  on  television  than  they  are  about  bias.  A  poll  we  sponsored  last  year  found 
mat  77  percent  of  people  do  not  believe  public  television  is  biased.  And  by  a  two 
to  one  margin,  they  see  public  television  as  more  wholesome  than  commercial  net- 
works or  cable. 

Our  goal  in  all  of  this  is  to  see  that  there  is  a  recognized  sense  of  fairness  in  all 
areas.  We  must  not  avoid  controversy.  But  when  we  take  it  on,  it  should  be  in  a 
balanced  way  which  respects  the  intelligence  of  our  audience,  and  respects  the  ge- 
nius of  the  First  Amendment. 

Public  broadcasting  is  fundamentally  a  public  service.  And  there  are  precious  few 
public  services  than  can  claim  to  have  met  the  challenges  laid  out  for  them.  Public 
television  now  reaches  99  percent  of  the  population;  public  radio,  86  percent  and 
growing. 

CPB  funding  has  led  to  the  development  of  new  services  that  help  the  hearing 
impaired  and  the  vision  impaired  use  the  broadcast  media.  The  CPB  funded  Na- 
tional Center  for  Accessible  Media  in  Boston  is  working  on  new  technologies  and 
new  techniques  to  help  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  physical  condition. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  seems  almost  prescient  today  in  its  focus  on 
diversity  and  service  to  minority  communities.  Those  issues  are  now  at  the  heart 
of  the  dialogue  over  the  future  of  this  nation.  Public  broadcasting  is  part  of  that 
dialogue. 

CPB's  support  for  the  Minority  Consortia  means  that  public  broadcasting  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  foremost  source  of  programming  that  meets  the  needs  of 
multicultural  communities.  Earlier  this  month,  we  brokered  a  new  partnership 
among  the  Consortia,  PBS,  the  stations,  and  CPB  that  includes  new  money  for  pro- 
duction and  a  renewed  commitment  to  minority  programming. 

In  places  like  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  and  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  public  radio  is  the 
very  definition  of  public  service.  Radio  Bilingue,  founded  by  tne  newly-minted  Mac- 
Arthur  Foundation  "genius"  Hugo  Morales,  is  the  first  community-based  bilingual 
network  in  the  country. 

Public  broadcastings  service  extends  to  the  streets,  too.  We've  launched  a  major 
new  effort  to  meet  head-on  the  problem — the  crisis,  reaUy — of  youth  violence.  A 
partnership  of  outreach  professionals,  urban  stations,  and  major  national  producers 
IS  seeking  solutions  to  this  plague  of  our  cities  and  suburbs  alike. 

CPB  will  provide  more  than  $2.5  million  in  support  during  the  first  year  alone. 
And  we  plan  to  work  closely  with  commercial  oroadcasting,  cable,  community 
groups,  and  the  private  sector  to  see  solutions.  We're  interested  in  making  a  dif- 
ference— to  kids,  to  parents,  to  policymakers  in  Washington  and  beat  cops  in  Mil- 
waukee. And  we  think  we  can. 

Technology  has  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  way  we  communicate  with  each  other. 
It  has  led  to  changes  in  the  way  we  teach  and  the  way  we  learn.  Public  broadcasting 
is  at  the  intersection  of  these  revolutions. 

There  is  no  more  serious,  more  critical  mission  for  this  industry  than  education. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  original  mission,  for  without  "educational  radio,"  without  those 
"sunrise  semesters"  and  "classrooms  of  the  air,"  public  broadcasting  would  likely  not 
exist. 

Our  commitment  to  education  is  embodied  in  programs  like  "Ready  to  Learn," 
which  wUl  focus  on  pre-school  education  and  readiness.  It's  embodied  m  initiatives 
like  the  "Sesame  Street  Preschool  Education  Program"  and  the  "National  Teacher 
Training  Institute."  Both  of  these  services  take  public  broadcasting's  traditional 
franchise  of  non-violent  children's  programming  ana  extend  it  directly  to  schools  and 
homes  and  day  care  facilities. 
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Our  commitment  to  education  is  embodied  in  community  networking,.  Public 
radio  and  public  television  stations  should  be  the  public's  toll-free  local  "on  ramps'* 
to  the  information  superhi^wav.  This  year,  CPB  granted  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars to  a  dozen  partnerships,  led  by  local  stations,  to  establish  community  computer 
networks.  What  the  bookmobile  did  for  libraries  and  readers,  community  networks 
will  do  for  telecommunications  and  consumers:  they  will  make  the  information  revo- 
lution part  of  every  school,  every  home,  every  place  where  learning  and  teaching 
takes  place. 

In  medieval  libraries,  books  were  so  valuable  they  were  chained  to  their  shelf. 
That  is,  until  the  Gutenberg  press  came  along.  As  Daniel  Boorstin  wrote  in  The  Dis- 
coverers; "None  of  the  consequences  of  printing  was  more  far  reaching  than  the 
power  of  the  press  to  free  books  from  these  chains." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  new  services  and  new  technologies  and  new  programs  are  no 
less  liberating  than  the  printing  press.  The  national  information  infrastructure  al- 
ready exists.  It  has  been  bou^t  and  paid  for  by  an  investment  in  one  of  the  most 
successful  public-private  partnerships  in  modem  American  history.  It's  called  public 
broadcasting. 

And  its  dividends  are  trust,  service,  and  education. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carlson.  May  I  call 
on  Mr.  Duggan? 

STATEMENT  OF  ERVIN  S.  DUGGAN,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  SERVICE 

Mr,  DuGGAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  something  of  a 
reunion  for  me.  I  became  familiar  with  this  committee  and  its 
members  when  I  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  FCC.  I  found  you 
thoughtful,  often  provocative  there,  and  it  was  a  great  education 
for  me  to  be  associated  with  you  gentlemen  in  that  capacity.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  back  with  you  in  my  new  job. 

I  also  appreciate  the  words  of  support,  and  I  listened  carefully. 
Senators,  to  the  words  of  admonition  that  I  have  heard.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  will  take  seriously  what  we  have  heard  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  but  I  want  to  cite  one  fact  as  I 
begin  to  illustrate  what  a  terrific  bargain  pubhc  broadcasting  is  in 
this  country. 

PBS,  the  institution  that  I  have  headed  for  the  last  5  months, 
could  operate  for  the  next  10  years,  until  the  year  2005,  on  what 
Fox  recently  paid  for  just  one  program:  NFL  Football.  Fox  paid 
$1.6  billion  for  NFL  Football.  That  is  10  times  the  annual  budget 
of  PBS.  It  is  also  greater  than  the  annual  budget  of  all  public  tele- 
vision nationwide. 

It  is  greater  than  what  we  spend  for  the  entire  budget  of  public 
television  from  public  and  private  sources  for  all  local  stations  com- 
bined for  programing,  personnel,  facilities,  everything.  Fox  paid  for 
one  program  more  than  it  takes  to  run  the  entire  system  in  this 
country. 

And  when  you  look  at  what  we  do  with  a  tiny,  tiny  portion  of 
the  money  spent  on  television  in  this  country,  I  hope  you  will  agree 
that  we  are  good  and  fingal  stewards  of  the  money  that  you  en- 
trust to  us. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  that  striking  fact  in  mind.  Senator,  as  I 
make  briefly  four  important  points. 

Our  first  point  is  this:  Public  broadcasting  is  a  public-private 
partnership  that  works.  The  average  American's  tax  bill,  as  you 
said,  Senator  Inouye,  for  public  television  is  just  $1  per  year.  For 
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every  one  of  those  Federal  dollars,  we  add  in  turn  $4  or  $5  from 
other,  mostly  private  sources. 

By  expanding  that  seed  money  so  dramatically,  I  hope  we  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  effective  entrepreneurial  stewards  of  Federal 
dollars,  like  the  good  and  faithful  servant  in  the  Bible  in  the  par- 
able of  the  talents  who  took  one  talent  and  multiplied  it  into  many. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  best  kept  secret 
about  public  television  and  PBS  is  our  service  to  formal  education: 
what  I  call  the  hidden  part  of  the  public  television  iceberg. 

Our  Adult  Learning  Service  delivers  telecourses  to  students  in 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  college  and  university  campuses.  We 
have  a  budding  new  service  called  PBS  Online  that  will  deliver  on- 
line computer  services  to  schools  and  homes. 

We  are  about  to  expand  our  programs  to  help  thousands  of 
Americans  get  their  high  school  diplomas  and  their  college  diplo- 
mas through  televised  courses.  Our  new  Mathline  service  will  help 
teachers  bring  new  math  skills  into  the  classroom. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our  most  important  programs 
are  not  on  screen. 

My  third  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  new  leadership  of  pub- 
lic television  is  committed  to  fairness  and  balance.  Since  arriving 
at  PBS  5  months  ago  I  have  said  repeatedly  and  publicly  that  I 
want  to  remove  this  question  of  fairness  and  balance  from  the  table 
by  building  a  good  and  visible  record  of  concern  for  fairness  and 
balance. 

The  issue  of  diversity  has  been  raised  here.  I  see  fairness  and 
balance  as  a  diversity  issue.  I  think  it  is  just  as  important  to  have 
a  diverse  range  of  viewpoints  visible  on  public  television  as  it  is  to 
have  a  diverse  range  of  skin  colors  and  national  origins.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  doing  that  will  make  public  television  more 
spikey,  more  interesting,  more  exciting,  and  better  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  determined  that  PBS  will  be  a  place  where  Americans  see 
and  hear,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  kinds  of  views:  conservative 
views,  liberal  views,  moderate  views,  all  kinds  of  views.  I  think  our 
circle  should  be  large  enough  and  generous  enough  to  take  in  di- 
verse viewpoints  and  to  encourage  robust,  lively  debate. 

That  is  one  reason  that  I  have  launched  this  spring  at  PBS  some- 
thing called  the  Democracy  Project,  which  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
renew  and  refresh  our  public  affairs  coverage.  You  will  see  us  doing 
a  better  and  more  interesting  job  in  1996  as  a  result. 

Peggy  Noonan,  who  is  a  former  assistant  in  the  Reagan  White 
House,  is  the  cochairman  of  the  advisory  group  for  that  effort,  and 
we  want  to  send  both  a  symbolic  and  a  substantive  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  care  about  diversity,  fairness,  and  balance  in  our 
service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  public  television  should  be  liberal  television 
or  conservative  television.  I  believe  it  should  be  public  television  in 
the  broadest  and  most  honorable  sense  of  the  word. 

Fourth  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point  about  controversial  programming  on  PBS.  As  the  new 
President  of  PBS  I  am  still  grappling  with  this  issue  of  controversy. 
I  do  not  come  before  you  with  pat,  ready  answers  about  it,  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  make  any  claims  of  perfection. 
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I  do  want  to  underscore,  however,  that  in  my  judgment  the  vast 
achievements  of  pubhc  television  in  the  past,  and  the  vast  potential 
of  public  television,  the  educational  potential  of  public  television  for 
the  future,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  this  debate  about 
controversial  programming,  which  is  a  small  portion  of  our  pro- 
gramming. 

Our  Nation's  public  libraries  contain  hundreds  of  millions  of 
books,  many  of  which  some  people  would  not  like  very  well.  Those 
books  might  not  be  to  their  taste. 

The  universities  and  colleges  in  this  country  offer  thousands  of 
courses.  Not  everybody  will  approve  of  what  is  said  in  those  class- 
rooms or  of  every  professor  who  delivers  those  courses. 

But  I  think  you  would  a^ee  tJiat  it  is  lurid  to  suggest  burning 
down  or  closing  down  pubhc  Hbraries  or  public  universities.  Only 
extremists  would  argue  that  the  way  to  deal  with  controversial 
books  or  controversial  professors  is  to  shut  down  public  libraries 
and  public  imiversities. 

I  think  the  same  might  be  said  of  this  public  institution  called 
public  television.  PBS  dehvers  1,600  hours  of  original  programming 
every  year.  Inevitably,  a  few  hours  of  that  programming  that  we 
air,  sometimes  only  1  percent,  will  strike  some  people  as  objection- 
able or  controversial. 

Some  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  public  television  want 
to  use  that  small  fraction  of  our  programming  to  destroy,  to  totally 
destroy,  the  whole  enterprise.  But  just  as  we  would  not  bum  down 
the  library  because  some  books  are  not  to  our  taste,  I  hope  we  will 
aim  to  build  and  improve  and  perfect  pubhc  television  and  not  tear 
down  the  house. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  have  any  pat  answers,  but  I  do  want  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  on  all  these  issues  to  this  committee,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  people. 

In  my  view,  PBS  in  the  future,  and  public  television  in  the  fu- 
ture, should  and  must  move  into  the  next  century  by  binding  our- 
selves ever  more  closely  to  the  educational  mission  that  Congress 
originally  put  before  us:  to  help  improve  education,  to  disseminate 
the  best  of^the  arts  and  culture,  to  help  people  become  better,  more 
informed  citizens. 

That  mission  has  never  been  more  important  to  our  country  than 
it  is  now.  And  so,  gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  that  your  support  has 
never  been  more  important  than  it  is  now. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Duggan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ervin  S.  Duggan 

Thank  you,  Senator  Inouyip,  and  noeniberB  of  this  Subcommittee,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  most  critical  of  all  legislation  pertedning  to  non- 
commercial television,  the  re-authorization  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. While  obvious,  it  bears  repeating  that  PBS  simply  could  not  continue  to  provide 
our  services  without  continued  strong  support  by  tne  federal  government  for  CPB. 

When  PBS  was  created  twenty-five  years  ago,  television  viewers  could  choose 
among  just  a  few  commercial  television  stations;  soon  it  will  be  a  few  hundred  com- 
mercial stations,  broadcast  and  cable.  The  number  of  diannels  has  changed,  but 
there  is  still  only  one  Public  television  continues  to  play  a  unique  and  vital  role  in 
our  society.  It  is  a  service  dedicated  solely  to  the  neeos  of  viewers,  not  of  advertisers 
or  private  investors.  It  is  a  television  service  based  in  conununities  and  available 
to  all  households  regardless  of  income;  a  service  whose  fundamental  mission  is  to 
advance  education,  to  support  culture,  and  to  foster  active  citizenship  through  an 
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informed  and  enlightened  public.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the  American  public 
created  public  television,  wny  millions  continue  to  support  it  today,  and  why  its  mis- 
sion remains  important. 

I  have  been  President  of  PBS  for  only  five  months.  I  continue  to  be  amazed  by 
the  reach  and  breadth  of  public  television:  97  million  Americans  served  each  week; 
educational  programs  reaching  30  million  students  and  nearly  2  million  teachers; 
more  than  5  million  voluntary  contributors,  and  more  than  325,000  adult  enrollees 
in  our  college-credit  telecourses.  Our  PBS  National  Program  Service  is  weU  known. 
Few  people  realize,  however,  that  PBS's  best  known  programs  are  but  the  most  visi- 
ble part  of  an  enormous  educational  and  cultural  enterprise. 

A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  THAT  WORKS 

Federal  funding  for  public  television  plavs  a  crucial  role  in  our  industry.  Often, 
as  you  know,  CPB  funds  are  directly  matched  by  other  funds.  Every  federal  dollar 
helps  generate  four  or  five  more  from  other  sources,  including  businesses,  founda- 
tions, educational  organizations,  state  and  local  governments  and  viewers,  who 
make  up  our  largest  contingent  of  contributors.  Federal  binding,  though  not  the 
largest  of  our  funding  sources,  is  certainly  the  most  visible  and  arguably  the  most 
important.  Federal  funding,  time  and  again,  proves  to  be  the  vital  seed  money  from 
which  new  resources  are  generated  and  new  services  are  formed. 

PBS  and  public  television  are  responsible  and  effective  stewards  of  the  public  and 
private  funas  committed  to  our  use.  We  are  frugal,  because  we  have  to  be.  And  be- 
cause our  funds  are  limited,  we  seek  to  leverage  our  limited  funds  as  far  as  we  can. 
To  suggest  how  much  we  do  with  limited  funds,  let  me  point  out.  Senators,  that  the 
entire  budget  for  public  television — public  and  private  money — is  less  than  what  Fox 
Broadcasting  recently  bid  for  NFL  football  alone!  Fox,  in  other  words,  spends  more 
on  one  television  attraction  than  public  television  spends  on  all  its  facilities  and  pro- 
grams! 

It  has  been  estimated  that  federal  support  for  public  broadcasting  amounts  to 
about  $1  per  person  annually  in  tax  money — the  price  of  a  ballpoint  pen  or  an  ice- 
cream cone.  What  does  this  nation  get  for  that  $1  per  person?  First,  puplic  television 
provides  high  quality,  irreplaceable  programming:  SESAME  STREET,  GHOST- 
WRITER, NOVA,  THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE,  GREAT  PERFORMANCES, 
THE  MACNEIIVLEHRER  NEWSHOUR,  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  This  faU,  our  schedule 
will  include  Ken  Bums'  new  series  BASEBALL,  documentaries  on  China  and  the 
great  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass,  and  a  new  science  series,  FUTURE  QUEST, 
to  name  iust  a  few. 

Second.,  the  nation  receives  an  indispensable  aid  to  American  education.  As  part 
of  our  40-year  tradition  in  support  of  eaucation,  public  television  programs  and  com- 
plementary materials  are  available  in  three  quarters  of  our  nation's  schools — to  30 
million  students  and  2  million  teachers.  Many  programs,  from  The  Civil  War  to  the 
new  children's  series  The  Magic  School  Bus,  come  accompanied  by  teacher's  guides 
and  other  classroom  materials.  PBS  is  the  number  one  source  of  video  programming 
for  the  classroom  in  grades  K-12. 

Third,  public  television  is  a  key  innovator  in  the  educational  use  of  technology. 
Public  television  already  has  in  place  a  national  telecommunications  highway.  Vir- 
tually every  American  home  can  receive  public  television  programming;  while  others 
dream  of  universal  access,  we  deliver  it.  We  are  using  technology,  moreover,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  especially  for  poorer  citizens  and  people  in  remote  areas.  Public 
television  developed  dosed  captioning.  We  developed  descriptive  video  service  for  the 
blind.  We  pioneered  stereo  broadcasting.  We  were  the  first  network  to  deliver  broad- 
cast services  by  satellite.  More  recently,  PBS  has  become  a  pioneer  in  digital  tech- 
nology; we  plan  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  high  definition  technology.  And  we  are 
determined  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  educational  multimedia  and  the  educational 
use  of  on-line  computer  services. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  specific  examples  today  of  how  PBS  squeezes  the 
most  out  of  its  federal  aollars.  I  would  also  like  to  address  an  issue  dear  to  our  crit- 
ics— controversial  programming  on  PBS. 

EXTENDING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  TV 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  great  many  PBS  programs  already  extend  far  beyond 
the  TV  screen.  Let  me  illustrate  how  we  try  to  amplify  and  extend  the  life  and  use- 
fulness of  PBS  programs  and  Congress's  investment  in  those  programs  by  describing 
for  you  what  might  be  called  the  life  of  a  PBS  program.  In  this  case  it  is  Eyes  on 
the  Prize,  the  acclaimed  series  about  the  civil  rights  movement.  I  have  attached  a 
chart  showing  the  many  ways  in  which  we  project  a  program  into  classrooms  and 
other  educational  settings. 
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As  you  can  see,  Eyes  on  the  Prize  began  as  a  PBS  primetime  series,  funded  in 
part  by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  broadcast  nationwide  by  public 
television  stations.  Later,  as  the  diart  illustrates,  this  program  became  a  video- 
cassette  distributed  under  the  PBS  VIDEO  and  Home  Viaeo  labels  for  use  in  class- 
rooms and  homes.  Beyond  that,  when  combined  with  educational  materials  such  as 
teacher  and  student  study  guides,  tiie  series  has  become  part  of  a  for-credit  college 
telecourse  offered  in  partnership  with  colleges  around  the  country,  distributed  via 
the  PBS  satellite  as  part  of  our  PBS  Adult  L<eaming  Service.  The  colleges  we  serve 
also  use  the  program  as  a  teaching  resource  in  classrooms. 

Recently  Eyes  on  the  F*rize  was  released  as  a  digital  video  disc  with  special,  high- 
ly innovative  features  designed  specifically  for  classroom  use:  PBS  developed  a  bar- 
coded  index  of  short  program  segments  so  that  teachers  can  gain  instant  access  to 
episodes  or  short  program  details  that  complement  their  lesson  plans  for  a  particu- 
lar class. 

We  hope  and  intend  that  PBS  vrill  derive  revenue  from  Eyes  on  the  Prize  so  that 
the  investment  of  Congress  will  be  multiplied.  But  revenues  are  not  our  fundamen- 
tal purpose.  Our  paramount  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  American  people  derive  the 
maximum  possible  benefit  from  every  program.  We  also  want  to  ensure  that  pro- 
grams are  aveiilable  in  versions  most  useful  to  teadiers,  students  and  viewers;  and 
we  want  to  be  sure  to  extend  the  advantages  of  new  technologies  to  educational  pur- 
poses and  to  adapt  our  programs  to  tedinologies  that  will  make  our  programs  more 
valuable.  Eyes  on  the  Prize  has  also  been  used  in  countless  community  forums,  li- 
braries, race  relations  initiatives  and  other  settings  that  have  made  it  a  tool  for 
learning,  dialogue  and  understanding.  It  has  made  a  difference,  and  we  are  proud 
of  that. 

WHAT  ABOUT  REVENUES 

We  are  sometimes  criticized  for  letting  others  "profit"  from  PBS  programs.  In  fact, 
PBS  is  not  a  program  producer — so  PBS  does  not  own  the  programs  it  distributes. 
Instead,  we  are  a  program  distributor,  most  often  we  only  partially  fund  programs 
on  behalf  of  our  PBS  member  stations.  We  seek  to  pay  the  lowest  price  for  the  best 
programming,  and  unquestionably  we  give  something  up  by  taking  this  least-costly 
route:  because  we  do  not  finance  the  fiiU  production  cost  of  programs,  we  do  not 
share  in  all  the  profits  a  program  may  generate.  It  is  customary  for  PBS  to  receive 
an  income  share  in  proportion  to  its  investment  for  sales  of  the  programs  them- 
selves— for  example,  sales  to  home  video  and  foreign  broadcasters.  But  we  generally 
do  not  share  in  the  income  fivm  more  distantly-related  products  such  as  Moks  and 
toys.  Our  business  is  educational  television,  not  toys — and  we  believe  our  viewers 
want  it  that  way. 

As  funding  grows  more  scarce,  however,  and  the  revenue  potential  for  some  of  our 
programs  increases,  we  have  determined  that  we  must  find  ways  to  return  more  of 
those  funds  to  public  TV.  PBS  is  now  negotiating  to  obtain  greater  ri^ts  and  a  larg- 
er revenue  share  in  all  of  the  programs  it  funds.  We  have  already  negotiated  a  more 
favorable  contract  with  the  producers  of  "Barney,"  for  example:  one  guaranteeing 
that  our  stations  will  at  least  recoup  their  investment  and  also  receive  opportunities 
for  some  product  revenues. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  VENTURES 

I  hope  Eyes  on  the  Prize  illustrates  my  point  that  the  National  Program  Service 
is  but  the  tip  of  the  PBS  educational  icebei^g.  Our  children's  programming  also  un- 
derscores the  point.  Next  month,  building  upon  our  already  strong  reputation  for  su- 
gerior  children's  programming,  PBS  will  formally  launch  "PTV,  tne  Ready  to  Learn 
ervice  on  PBS"  in  ten  cities.  This  new  endeavor  is  dedicated  to  our  national  edu- 
cational goal  of  preparing  the  nation's  youngest  citizens  to  enter  school  ready  to 
learn.  The  foundation  of  PBS's  Ready  to  Learn  Service  will  be  broadcast  blocks  of 
familiar  programs,  such  as  MISTER  ROGER'S  NEIGHBORHOOD,  SESAME 
STREET,  B^NEY  &  FRIENDS,  READING  RAINBOW,  SHINING  TIME  STA- 
TION, and  LAMB  CHOPS  PLAY-ALONG,  as  well  as  some  new  series.  These  pro- 
-ams will  be  combined  with  greatly  expanded  community  outreach  activities  and 
increased  support  services  for  children,  families  and  child-care  providers  as  well  as 
newly-produced  educational  programming  that  will  be  broadcast  between  programs 
to  further  assist  children,  parents,  and  child-care  providers. 

Outreach  is  a  growing  component  of  PBS  services.  The  Ready  to  Learn  Service 
builds  upon  existing  partnerships  between  local  stations,  their  communities  and  the 
producers  of  PBS  programs.  For  example,  the  SESAME  STREET  PEP  (Preschool 
Educational  Program)  project  teaches  diild-care  providers  how  to  involve  youngsters 
m   activities   that   reinforce    what  they   have   learned   while   watching  SESAME 
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STREET.  The  MISTER  ROGER'S  NEIGHBORHOOD  Child  Care  Partnership  trains 
child-care  providers  to  use  the  MISTER  ROGERS  series  in  ooigunction  with  its  Plan 
&  Play  book,  which  is  filled  with  ways  to  help  preschoolers  talk  about  the  themes 
explored  in  each  program.  Barney  &  Friends'  "Watch,  Play  &  Learn"  booklets  sug- 
gest educational  activities  that  parents  and  caregivers  can  eiyoy  with  children  to 
help  them  learn  such  things  as  numbers,  letters,  colors,  and  the  seasons. 

From  your  perspective  as  a  funder  of  public  television,  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive thing  about  the  Ready  to  Learn  service  is  how  much  it  will  accomplish  with 
so  little  new  funding.  It  is  programming  alchemy.  Most  of  the  programming  itself 
has  already  been  or  would  otherwise  be  funded.  Limited  federal  "seed  money"  was 
authorized  by  the  Ready  to  Learn  Act,  and  we  hope  will  be  funded  in  CPB's  FY  1995 
appropriations.  PBS  is  trying  to  use  these  monies  to  attract  more  substantial  cor- 
porate emd  foundation  funding,  which  would  permit  a  truly  national  outreach  serv- 
ice. 

The  premise  of  our  new  Ready  to  Learn  Service  is  that  television  can  and  should 
be  a  tool,  not  a  barrier  to  learning,  and  our  research  confirms  that  public  television 
has  a  profoundly  positive  effect  on  the  lives  of  our  youngest  viewers. 

OUR  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Sometimes  forgotten  is  PBS's  technical  ability  to  reach  our  children  in  the  first 
place.  PBS  and  public  television  have  been  long-time  leaders  in  creating  new  ways 
to  benefit  the  piiblic  through  technology.  With  the  recent  launch  of  AT&T's  Telstar 
401  satellite  and  the  advent  of  digital  compression  technology,  PBS  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  will  be  capable  of  delivering  up  to  80  channels  of  interactive  edu- 
cational services  to  local  stations  for  further  aelivery  to  homes,  schools,  and  other 
community  and  educational  institutions.  The  Ready  to  Learn  service  is  just  one  way 
in  which  PBS  plans  to  use  this  new  capacity. 

Our  national  public  telecommunications  infrastructure,  however,  is  capable  of 
much  more  than  distributing  traditional  broadcast  services.  The  new  satellite  is  part 
of  a  sophisticated  data  network — called  VSAT,  for  "very  small  aperture  terminal" — 
that  will  be  capable  of  liking  schools,  libraries,  universities  and  community  institu- 
tions through  local  public  television  stations.  By  combining  digital  compression  and 
the  VSAT  satellite  link,  PBS  is  building  a  nationwide,  on-line  computer  network. 
This  network  can  extend  the  educational  value  of  PBS  programs  by  providing,  for 
example,  access  to  electronic  bulletin  boards  and  extensive  data  bases.  Few  people 
realize  that  the  nation's  public  television  stations  will  be  equipped  to  serve  as 
"hubs"  for  all  kinds  of  national,  regional  and  local  digital,  interactive  services.  The 
fact  that  PBS  may  soon  be  the  world's  first  all-digital  network  highlights  another 
way  in  which  PBS  is  continually  using  scarce  resources  in  new  and  creative  ways. 

We  are  a  national  information  infrastructure.  We  already  exist.  And  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  thepurposes  that  rtally  matter:  education,  culture,  and  citizenship. 

PBS  MATHLINE  is  another  exciting  foray  on  this  new  public  telecommunications 
highway.  PBS  MATHLINE  is  an  innovative,  multi-media  service  designed  to  help 
the  nation's  middle-school  students  achieve  greater  success  in  mathematics.  Devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the  orga- 
nization that  developed  new  professional  teaching  and  curriculum  standaras, 
MATHLINE  responds  to  National  Education  Goal  4  of  the  Goals  2000  initiative:  to 
make  the  United  States  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science  by  the  year  2000. 
PBS  MATHLINE  was  recently  honored  at  the  White  House  as  one  of  the  eight  most 
innovative  services  designed  to  advance  Goals  2000:  the  Educate  America  Act. 

Educators  and  policymakers  have  identified  teacher  training  as  the  greatest  im- 
mediate need  for  math  education  reform,  and  MATHLINE  has  made  teachers'  pro- 
fessional development  a  priority.  The  first  phase  of  the  project,  to  begin  during  the 
fall  of  this  year,  has  three  components:  a  series  of  25  videos  to  help  teachers  learn 
to  teach  math  in  newer,  more  innovative  ways;  two  national  video  conferences  for 
teacher-participants;  and  an  "electronic  learning  community"  where  teachers  can  go 
on-line  with  fellow  teacher-participants  and  a  master  teacher. 

In  MATHLINE's  wireless  technology  demonstration  project,  math  teachers  in  25 
schools  in  10  communities  wiU  demonstrate  the  value  of  connecting  the  nation's 
teachers  and  students  to  on-line  information  resources.  Teachers  participating  in  the 
demonstration  will  be  given  computers  equipped  with  cellular  modems  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  technical  barriers  in  their  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  wireless  tech- 
nology project,  generous  private  support  has  been  offered  by  the  cellular  telephone 
industry  to  pay  Tor  the  cellular  capacity. 

What  is  so  impressive  to  me  about  MATHLINE  is  that  PBS  has  gone  as  far  as 
it  has.  Starting  with  a  federally  funded  asset  (the  satellite  interconnection  system) 
and  with  generous  help  of  several  private  foundations,  PBS  has  conceived  an  impor- 
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tant  new  service  and  is  now  developing  innovative  ways  to  get  it  that  "last  mile" 
to  the  classroom.  MATHLINE  demonstrates  that  public  television  is  a  public-private 
partnership  that  works. 

CONTROVERSIAL  PROGRAMMING  ON  PBS 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  the  perennial  subject  of  controversy  in  PBS 
progranmiing,  particularly  the  perception  of  PBS's  alleged  political  bias.  You  have 
no  doubt  heard  critics  accuse  public  television  of  promoting  a  liberal  agenda — while 
yet  other  critics  claim  we  are  far  too  conservative  or  "mainstream."  I  am  determined 
to  remove  this  issue  from  public  debate  by  demonstrating,  over  time,  the  complete 
dedication  of  PBS  to  fairness,  balance,  and  hospitality  to  differing  points  of  view. 

Each  year,  a  few  PBS  programs  treat  controversial  topics — generally  issues  in 
pubUc  aiTairs,  but  occasionally  dramatic  programs  as  weU.  inevitably,  these  pro- 
grams result  in  a  certain  amount  of  organized  criticism  and  controversy.  Perhaps 
inevitably,  the  message  and  the  messenger  become  confused.  The  most  extreme  crit- 
ics in  such  situations  sometimes  urge  that  all  federal  funding  for  public  broadcast- 
ing should  be  cut  ofT  as  a  way  of  punishing  the  enterprise  for  programs  to  which 
they  object.  But  surely  this  is  extreme — like  cutting  off  all  funds  to  a  public  library 
because  one  doesn't  like  a  particular  book.  Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  view- 
ers who  object  to  a  particular  program  still  support  public  television  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

For  many  years,  PBS  and  its  member  stations  have  expressed  a  commitment  to 
balanced  coverage  of  controversial  issues  across  their  entire  schedules  of  programs. 
That  has  meant  that  a  documentary  that  leans  in  one  direction  on  a  controversial 
issue  will  not  necessarily  be  rebutted  by  another  documentary  of  equal  length.  In- 
stead, that  documentary  may  be  balanced  by  coverage  of  other  points  of  view  on  the 
MAC^fEIIA.EHRER  NEWSHOUR,  or  on  WASHINGTON  WEEK  IN  REVIEW,  or 
some  other,  contrary  documentary.  Research  tells  us  that  the  majority  of  PBS  view- 
ers are  not  troubled  by  any  alleged  bias;  they  feel  we  are  balanced  and  fair.  You 
have  heard  or  will  hear  about  the  polling  commissioned  by  CPB  on  that  issue,  and 
there  is  other  supporting  data  as  well.  Just  last  week,  a  Roper  poll  found  that  the 
MACNEIL/LEHRER  NEWSHOUR  is  the  most  credible  among  the  five  leading 
evening  news  programs.  Viewership  of  the  NewsHour  has  grown  by  more  than  one- 
third  since  1984  while  commercial  network  newscasts  have  lost  viewers  or  posted 
small  increases.  We  are  trusted  by  our  audience — even  those  who  disagree  with  oc- 
casional programming  decisions. 

To  describe  our  long-standing  commitment  to  balance  "across  the  schedule"  is  one 
thing.  Living  up  to  it  is  another,  and  I  will  not  claim  perfection.  I  will  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  personally  committed,  as  the  new  chief  executive  officer  of  PBS,  to 
a  hi^  standard  of  performance  when  it  comes  to  fairness  and  balance  in  our  cov- 
erage of  issues.  I  do  not  believe  that  public  television  should  be  either  "liberal"  or 
"conservative."  I  believe  it  should  be  public  in  the  fullest  and  most  honorable 
sense — a  public  square  that  is  open  to  widely  varying  viewpoints,  but  which  has  no 
editorial  or  ideological  ax  of  its  own  to  grind. 

And  surely  that  is  as  it  should  be:  surely  our  viewers  are  capable  of  handling  dif- 
ferent or  difficult  ideas  and  drawing  their  own  conclusions.  This  country  has  long 
believed  that  an  informed  citizenry  can  only  become  a  reality  if  people  have  access 
to  a  range  of  diverse  views.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  our  democracy,  it  is  not  ideas, 
but  isolation  from  them.  I  believe  that  public  television  needs  more  voices  from  more 
places  on  the  political  and  ideological  spectrum,  and  I  hope  that  during  my  tenure 
you  will  see  the  range  of  voices  and  views  expand.  To  shift  the  metaphor,  I  want 
PBS  to  be  like  the  op-ed  page  of  a  national  newspaper,  inviting  all  perspectives, 
right,  left,  and  in-between. 

To  ensure  that  we  live  up  to  this  commitment,  one  of  my  first  ventures  as  Presi- 
dent of  PBS  has  been  to  launch  the  "Democracy  Project,"  a  comprehensive  efibrt  to 
bolster  PBS  news  and  public  affairs  programming.  The  Democracy  Project  wiU  focus 
particularly  on  the  1996  election  campaign,  but  it  wiU  affect  our  programming  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  A  blue-ribbon  advisory  panel  of  distinguished  Americans  from 
outside  and  inside  public  television  is  helping  us  plan  the  initiative.  That  panel  is 
co-chaired  by  Peggy  Noonan,  author  and  special  assistant  in  the  Reagan  White 
House,  and  Harry  McPherson,  an  attorney  and  author  who  served  in  President 
Johnson's  White  House.  The  Democracy  Project  will  proceed  from  the  premise  that 
public  television  will  be  most  interesting,  and  most  fair,  when  many  voices  are 
heard  and  none  dominate. 
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A  SERVICE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Both  the  mission  and  the  audience  for  public  television  make  us  particularly  well 
suited  for  reaching  the  grassroots.  The  demographics  of  the  PBS  audience  look  very 
much  like  America.  Our  statistics  reveal  that  about  a  third  of  our  viewers  are  blue- 
collar  workers;  just  over  a  quarter  are  white-collar;  more  than  a  third  do  not  have 
college  degrees;  many  are  minorities.  Some  of  those  blue  collar  workers  love  opera; 
some  Ph.D.'s  love  country  music.  They  are  diverse  and  unpredictable  in  their 
tastes — just  like  America.  What  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  care  about  qual- 
ity, and  they  look  to  us  to  provide  it.  We  don't  always  succeed.  Sometimes  we  make 
mistakes.  But  on  balance,  I  believe  we  have  been  good  and  responsible  stewards  of 
the  public  trust — and  of  the  funds  you  provide.  We'll  try  to  do  even  better  in  the 
future. 

rd  like  to  close  by  quoting  one  of  the  wisest  people  I've  consulted  with  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  television,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  the  founder  of  WETA  here  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  the  matriarch  of  public  television.  At  93,  she  still  goes 
to  her  office  every  day.  When  I  first  met  her,  I  was  still  at  the  FCC;  she  said  to 
me  over  lunch  in  my  ofiice,  "Commissioner,  there  are  only  three  truly  public  institu- 
tions in  this  country:  the  public  library,  the  public  school,  and  public  broadcasting. 
Of  those  three,  which  has  the  power  to  reach  the  most  people  in  just  one  hour?" 

Which  institution,  indeed? 

On  the  occasion  of  our  25th  anniversary,  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  that  we  at  PBS 
will  bind  ourselves  anew  to  the  original  mission  the  Congress  put  before  us:  to  help 
improve  education,  disseminate  the  best  of  culture,  and  help  people  become  better, 
more  aware  citizens.  That  triple  mission  has  never  been  more  important — and  so, 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  support  today  is  also  deeply  important. 

Thank  you. 


QUALITY  TELEVISION  AND  MUCH  MORE:  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PBS  PROGRAM 
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Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Duggan.  Mr.  Lewis. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DELANO  E.  LEWIS,  PRESmENT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  Sen- 
ators of  the  committee.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  as  a  part 
of  this  panel  and  as  president  and  CEO  of  National  Public  Radio. 

I  am  here  to  support  the  full  appropriation  of  $425  million  for 
CPB  for  1997  through  1999. 

I  believe  strongly  in  public  radio.  Mv  background  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  am  a  new  kid  on  the  block.  I  have  spent  30  years  of  my 
career  in  Washington—lO  years  I  was  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  last  SVz  as  a  legislative  aide  to  Senator  Brook  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  IV2  years  as  chief  of  staff  to  Walter  Fauntroy.  And  then 
I  spent  21  years  with  the  telecommunications  industry,  the  last  5 
as  president  and  CEO  as  C&P  Telephone,  a  subsidiary  of  Bell  At- 
lantic now  called  Bell  Atlantic  of  DC. 

So,  I  gave  up  21  years  and  decided  to  do  something  different,  to 
apply  for  the  job  of  presidency  of  National  Public  Radio,  because  I 
believed  in  the  quality  of  programming  and  I  believed  in  what  NPR 
stood  for  and  the  public  broadcasting  field.  I  decided  that  it  had 
been  making  a  difference  for  25  years,  which  will  be  25  years  next 
year,  and  that  I  could  join  this  team  to  hopefully  make  a  difference 
in  broadcasting  throughout  this  country  and  aroimd  the  world. 

I  come  here  today  because  we  get  25  percent — radio  gets  25  per- 
cent of  this  pie  for  CPB,  a  very  important  piece  for  us  and  for  our 
almost  500  member  stations  around  this  country.  So,  I  am  here  not 
only  representing  NPR  corporate,  but  the  500  stations  that  are 
around  this  Nation. 

My  vision  for  NPR  is  to  continue  the  quality  programming  that 
has  begun.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  listeners.  You  are  listeners 
to  our  news  magazines.  Morning  Edition,  Talk  of  the  Nation,  All 
Things  Considered.  You  listen  to  some  of  our  entertainment  pro- 
grams, whether  it  is  Car  Talk,  or  our  cultural  programs,  Afropop, 
Jazzset,  Bluesstage.  We  do,  we  think,  a  job  of  educating  and  in- 
forming our  public,  and  hopefully  entertaining  as  well. 

My  vision  is  to  continue  the  diversity  in  public  broadcasting.  I 
believe  in  that  strongly.  My  mission  is  to  increase  listenership.  I 
believe  that  our  base  is  narrow.  It  is  a  certain  education  level,  cer- 
tain economic  level,  and  maybe  even  a  certain  racial  mix,  but  I 
would  like  to  broaden  that  to  include  more  minority  stations,  more 
rural  areas,  more  unserved  areas. 

I  have  traveled  around  the  country  in  the  6  months  that  I  have 
been  on  the  job.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  Alaska,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, and  I  visited  Homer,  AK  and  Bethel,  and  on  the  Bethel  sta- 
tion I  was  interviewed.  Not  only  was  the  interview  carried  in  Eng- 
lish but  it  was  carried  in  Yupic  as  well. 

So,  I  understood  the  value  of  public  radio,  I  had  not  been  to  Alas- 
ka before,  and  I  endorse  his  comments  because  the  value  was  very 
clear.  It  was  not  an  entertainment  network,  but  a  network  for  com- 
mimication,  a  network  for  emergencies,  a  network  to  bring  people 
together. 

We  have  done  some  interesting  things  recently  in  terms  of  spe- 
cial projects,  "Critical  Decisions,"  dealing  with  health  care  reform. 
We  have  done  an  elections  project  where  our  member  stations  are 
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working  with  newspapers  to  approach  elections  in  a  different  way 
and  not  just  a  partisan  way. 

So,  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  cochair  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Infrastructure  Tasldbrce  appointed  by  Secretary 
Brown  of  Commerce,  I  am  about  the  business  now  of  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  the  uses  of  the  "information  superhighway."  And  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  on  that  taskforce  is  be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  that  public  broadcasting  has  a  role  in  this 
information  revolution.  I  believe  that  we  should  play  a  part. 

We  know  there  is  some  legislation  pending  dealing  with  possibly 
a  public  right-of-way  on  this  information  highway  to  make  sure 
that  public  broadcasting  is  there.  It  acts  in  the  public  interest  and 
it  should  be  a  part  of  this  information  highway. 

So,  in  conclusion  I  believe  strongly  in  National  Public  Radio.  I 
want  to  support  the  CPB  appropriation.  I  know  that  my  job  is  to 
educate,  to  inform,  to  entertain,  to  stimulate,  and  to  engage,  and 
I  believe  that  we  do  a  good  job  at  that  and,  with  your  help,  we  will 
continue  to  make  a  difference.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Delano  E.  Lewis 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  National  Pub- 
lic Radio  and  its  500  member  stations  in  support  of  the  authorization  of  funding  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  through  Fiscal  Year  1999  at  $425 
million  per  year.  Because  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  government's  current  budget 
constraints  and  the  need  for  fiscal  discipline  and  sacrifice,  we  are  asking  for  a 
straight  extension  of  the  CPB's  authorization  with  no  increase  in  authorized  levels. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  experienced  significant  growth  and  expansion 
during  the  past  several  years. 

The  federal  investment  in  public  broadcasting  works.  It  is  a  true  public-private 

f)artnership  success  story.  The  federal  government's  appropriation  to  CPB  accounts 
or  approximately  17  percent  of  local  public  radio  station  revenue,  and  this  17  per- 
cent is  the  keystone  of  public  radio's  diverse  sources  of  income.  The  federal  invest- 
ment signals  congressional  and  national  support  and  acts  as  a  magnet  drawing 
eight  nonfederal  dollars  for  every  federal  dollar  appropriated  to  CPB. 

During  my  first  six  months  as  President  and  CEO  of  NPR,  I  have  tried  to  create 
a  vision  for  public  broadcasting  that  will  ensure  our  position  as  the  preeminent 
source  of  public  service  programming  and  services  in  the  new  information  age,  and 
allow  us  to  provide  the  American  people  with  universal  access  to  the  network.  This 
vision  builds  on  NPR's  longstanding  commitments  to  outstanding  and  diverse  pro- 
gramming, community  service,  lifelong  learning,  and  universal  public  radio  service. 
Added  to  this  equation  is  a  strategy  for  taking  advantage  of  emerging  technologies, 
which  will  help  us  achieve  our  goal  of  universal  access,  and  secure  a  pwsition  for 
public  radio  on  the  information  superhighway. 

THE  REAUTHGRIZATIGN  GF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC  RADIO 

Mr.  Chairman,  sixteen  groups  representing  the  diversity  of  the  public  radio  sys- 
tem came  together  to  develop  a  consensus  position  in  support  of  CPB's  request  for 
this  authorization  bill.  The  group  worked  many  long  montns  to  combine  their  indi- 
vidual needs  into  a  reouest  that  enables  them  to  bring  enhanced  services  to  the  di- 
verse audiences  that  they  serve.  Our  key  objectives  for  federal  support  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  1997  through  1999  period  are: 

•  Ensure  the  enduring  quality  and  integrity  of  public  radio's  services  by  focusing 
resources  on  core  programming  and  facilities,  at  both  the  local  and  national  level, 
throiigh  CPB's  station  grants  program. 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  innovation  and  experimentation  in  programming  that 
will  enlarge  public  radio's  role  and  importance  in  American  life. 

•  Increase  public  radio's  programming  services  for  racial  and  ethnic  minority  au- 
diences and  for  rural  audiences.  These  communities  face  economic  obstacles  and 
other  special  challenges  in  establishing  and  sustaining  stations  and  national  pro- 
gramming. 
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•  Extend  the  availability  of  public  radio's  programming  throuj^  new  tedinologies 
and  the  emei^ng  national  information  infrastructure. 

To  realize  5l  tnese  objectives  most  fully,  public  radio  must  make  progress  on  two 
broad  and  continuing  goals — to  achieve  geographic  coverage  of  the  American  people 
and  to  increase  the  mversity  of  the  public  radio  workforce. 

EXPANDING  ON  A  LEGACY  OF  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMMING 

Strong  national  programming  from  NPR,  Public  Radio  International  (PRI — for- 
merly M'R),  and  ofiiers  is  critically  important  in  drawing  listeners  and  support  to 
pubUc  radio.  Underpinning  the  capacity  of  stations  to  provide  local  service  are  na- 
tional programs  such  as  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  MORNING  EDITION,  CAR 
TALK,  and  MARKETPLACE.  This  kind  of  programming  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
in  broadcasting,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  NPR  system  audience  now  numbers 
14.7  million  listeners  eadi  week. 

In-Depth  Coverage  of  Diverse  Issues 

One  of  public  radio's  greatest  strengths  is  its  ability  to  examine  a  wide  variety 
of  issues  in  detail.  In  part,  this  is  a  result  of  the  long-form  programming  that  is 
public  radio's  hallmark.  Regular  programs  like  NPR's  MORNING  EDITION,  WEEK- 
END EDITION,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION,  FRESH 
AIR,  and  SOUNDPRINT.  and  PRI's  MARKETPLACE,  along  with  NPR's  Specials 
Unit,  allow  public  radio  to  present  award-winning  documentaries  and  multi-part  se- 
ries that  take  the  time  to  look  at  an  issue  from  aU  angles,  put  it  in  context,  £md 
ultimately  give  listeners  an  understanding  they  cannot  get  from  commercial  broad- 
cast sources.  The  formats  of  these  programs  permit  NPR  and  PRI  to  incorporate  the 
work  of  independent  producers  and  member  stations.  Free  from  the  intense  market 
pressures  of  commercial  broadcasters,  public  radio  regularly  covers  issues  that  de- 
serve attention,  but  may  appeal  to  a  smaller  number  of  listeners. 

Currently,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED  is  presenting  an  intensive  year-long  se- 
ries on  Chicago's  Taft  High  School  and  the  efforts  of  city  and  school  ofricials  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education.  The  reports  on  hi^h  school  students'  lives  present 
a  glimpse  of  efforts  to  save  a  troubled  American  high  school — ^the  struggles  and  the 
often  unnoticed  success  stories. 

TALK  OF  THE  NATION,  NPR's  daily  two-hour  call-in  public  affairs  program, 
travelled  to  South  Africa  in  April  to  cover  that  country's  first  all-race  elections. 
TALK  was  heard  live  throu^out  South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Europe  for 
five  consecutive  days.  Earlier  in  the  year,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION  listeners  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  call  in  and  speak  to  astronauts  circling  the  globe  aboard 
the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia. 

This  year  alone  NPR  won  two  Peabody  Awards,  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
award  for  broadcast  journalism.  The  awards  went  to  "Why  Health  Care  Costs  So 
Much,"  a  five-part  series  that  aired  on  MORNING  EDITION  (this  series  also  won 
an  Ohio  State  Award),  and  to  FRESH  AIR  with  Terry  Gross,  produced  at  member 
station  WHYY-FM  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  NPR  News  programs  also  received  four  Ohio 
State  Awards.  Top  honors  went  to  RADIO  EXPEDITIONS  "^ater:  Thirsting  for  To- 
morrow" and  a  science  report  on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  DNA  that  aired 
on  MORNING  EDITION.  Furthermore,  NPR  News  garnered  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Awards  for  both  domestic  and  international  radio  coverage,  one  of  which  was  for 
NPR  Foreign  Correspondent  Michael  Skoler's  coverage  of  the  war  in  Burundi. 

The  other  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Award  went  to  the  NPR's  weekly  series  HORIZONS 
for  a  program  entitled  "Taking  Care  of  Undocumented  Kids."  HORIZONS,  NPR's 
much  Honored  half-hour  documentary  program  regularly  goes  beyond  the  headlines 
to  examine  topics  that  are  not  covered  elsewhere.  A  program  ^at  showcases  the 
woric  of  many  independent  producers,  HORIZONS  documentaries  in  the  past  year 
included:  an  examination  oi  the  relationships  between  mothers  and  daughters  of 
Chinese  heritage;  a  report  on  the  Swinomish  Indians,  an  aboriginal  hunting  and 
gathering  society  located  north  of  Seattle;  and  an  in-depth  look  at  veteran  olues 
man  John  I-ee  Hooker. 

SOUNDPRINT,  an  NPR  documentary  series  distributed  to  nearly  200  public  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country,  has  been  awarded  major  funding  from  tne  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Informal  Science  Education  Program  to  produce  "Science 
and  Technology,"  a  series  of  science  documentaries.  Through  vivid  sound  and  nar- 
rative, the  series  will  explore  the  profound  social,  economic,  and  cultural  implica- 
tions of  technological  advances.  In  addition,  SOUNDPRINT  received  financial  sup- 
port from  CPB  to  produce  The  People  Next  Door,  a  series  examining  the  structural 
underpinnings  of  me  American  economy  and  how  they  relate  to  employment,  pov- 
erty, immigration,  and  violence. 
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Produced  in  Boston  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Media  Foundation  and 
WBURFM  LIVING  ON  EARTH  is  a  weekly  half-hour  newsmagazine  about  the  envi- 
ronment. This  year  LIVING  ON  EARTH  received  major  funding  to  cover  Great 
Lakes  region  environmental  issues. 

Providing  Insights  on  the  Rich  Tapestry  of  American  Culture 

Part  of  public  radio's  mission  is  to  provide  cultural  programming  not  generally 
available  on  commercial  radio,  including  classical,  jazz,  and  folk  music,  and  the 
nearly  forgotten  art  of  radio  drama.  As  the  makeup  of  the  country  changes,  public 
radio  has  the  opportunity  to  harness  the  strengths  of  the  radio  medium  to  express 
and  analyze  the  variety  of  American  culture.  A  diverse  society  in  an  insistently  glob- 
al context  magnifies  the  need  for  insight  in  the  many  currents  of  culture  that  shape 
people's  beliefs,  actions,  societal  structures,  and  national  and  international  inter- 
actions. NPR  believes  that  public  radio  programming  can  provide  some  of  that  in- 
sight, and  make  a  major  contribution  to  a  much  needed  cultural  discourse  in  the 
United  States. 

NPR  has  made  great  strides  in  broadening  its  cultural  offerings,  and  now  has  a 
diverse  and  compelling  program  schedule  that  includes:  AFROPOP  WORLDWIDE, 
JAZZFEST  WITH  BRANFORD  MARSALIS,  CLUB  DEL  SOL,  RHYTHM  REVUE, 
BLUESSTAGE,  PERFORMANCE  TODAY,  E-TOWN,  MARIAN  MCPARTLAND'S 
PIANO  JAZZ,  CAR  TALK,  THE  THISTLE  AND  SHAMROCK,  NPR  PLAYHOUSE, 
WORLD  OF  OPERA,  JAZZ  FROM  LINCOLN  CENTER,  and  numerous  specials. 
PRI  distributes:  A  PRAIRIE  HOME  COMPANION,  MOUNTAIN  STAGE,  THE 
SMITHSONUN  JAZZ  MASTERWORKS  ORCHESTRA,  and  WHADTA  KNOW. 

NPR  has  taken  a  number  of  other  exciting  steps  in  recent  months.  Leist  year,  we 
instituted  a  new  cultural  desk  in  the  News  Division  that  will  permit  an  unprece- 
dented synthesis  of  news  and  cultural  programming  and  created  a  documentaries 
unit  specializing  in  long-form  radio  pieces. 

The  new  Culture  Desk  recently  produced  AMERICAN  CULTURE  WARS:  A 
Search  for  Common  Ground,  a  multi-part  series  aired  on  NPR's  newsmagazines 
MORNING  EDITION,  ALL  THDsfGS  CONSIDERED,  and  WEEKEND  EDITION. 
This  well  received  series  examined  disputes  over  race,  gender,  free  speech,  artistic 
expression,  religion,  values,  and  ethnic  identity. 

NPR's  new  "Hothouse  Unit"  within  the  Cultural  Programming  Division,recently 
made  its  first  grant  awards  for  innovative  new  programming  concepts.  The  Hot- 
house Unit  coordinates  program  development,  nurtures  new  program  ideas,  and 
takes  the  best  of  them  through  a  process  of  pilots,  evaluation,  and  testing.  This  on- 
going project  is  designed  to  create  new  radio  programs  with  strong  audience  appeal 
to  help  public  radio  stations  reach  new  audiences  with  a  more  inclusive  vision  of 
American  culture.  The  well  received  WADE  IN  THE  WATER  was  the  prototype  for 
the  Hothouse  project. 

Continuing  a  Tradition  of  Life -long  Learning  and  Community  Outreach 

At  NPR,  we  believe  we  have  a  mandate  from  both  Congress  and  our  listeners  to 
provide  programs  and  other  services  that  educate  and  entertain,  while  also  meeting 
the  disparate  needs  of  our  diverse  audience.  In  addition  to  our  signature  program- 
ming such  as  MORNING  EDITION.  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  and  TALK  OF 
THE  NATION,  we  expend  significant  resources  on  program  features  and  series  that 
are  topical,  timely,  and  that  address  the  concerns  and  interests  of  our  listeners.  But, 
we  do  not  believe  our  responsibility  ends  when  production  is  completed.  Whenever 
possible,  we  must  give  our  programs  a  life  after  broadcast.  In  order  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  our  programs  as  tools  for  learning,  and  to  ensure  that  they  serve  the 
widest  possible  audience,  we  augment  our  shows  with  community  outreach  cam- 
paigns that  serve  as  models  for  stations  across  the  country.  We  also  provide  support 
materials  and  assistance  to  stations,  helping  them  tailor  their  outreach  efforts  to 
the  specific  needs  of  their  communities.  Here  are  some  examples. 

NPR  recently  completed  a  series  of  26,  one-hour  programs,  WADE  IN  THE 
WATER:  African  American  Sacred  Music  Traditions,  in  partnership  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  that  documents  the  history  of  African  Americans  throu^  song, 
music,  storytelling  and  historical  analysis.  WADE  was  carried  on  approximately  250 
stations  nationwide,  and  we  have  had  8,000  requests  from  schools,  churches,  and 
youth  groups  for  the  educational  kits  we  produced  in  conjunction  with  the  series. 
In  the  second  installment  of  NPR's  highly  successful  RADIO  EXPEDITIONS  se- 
ries— a  partnership  with  the  National  Geographic  Society — we  produced  a  special 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  Earth's  water  cycle  and  examines  the  future  of  fresh  water 
in  America,  WATER:  THIRSTING  FOR  TOMORROW.  The  accompanying  teachers' 
guide  was  designed  to  make  students  more  conscious  of  this  precious  resource  by 
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dealing  with  topics  such  as  drou^t,  flooding,  pollution,  preservation,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Local  station  involvenaent  with  WATER  was  unprecedented.  For  example,  KLCC- 
FM  in  Eugene,  Oregon  produced  four  additional  stories  on  water-related  issues  and 
broadcast  a  call-in  program  that  featured  a  panel  discussion  with  state  representa- 
tives responsible  for  water  policy  and  members  of  water  related  advocacy  groups. 
KLCC  involved  47  local  high  schools  in  this  eflbrt,  providing  teachers  with  study 
guides  and  involving  students  in  the  local  broadcasts. 

We  also  produced  several  program  series  dealing  with  important  public  health 
and  social  issues.  BREAKING  THE  CYCLE:  How  Do  We  Stop  Child  Abuse?,  at- 
tempted to  address  solutions  for  child  abuse  by  focusing  on  the  unique  and  innova- 
tive efforts  of  various  individuals  and  institutions  to  stop  child  abuse.  ADDICTION: 
Shattering  the  Stereotypes,  dealt  with  many  different  aspects  of  substance  abuse 
and  treatment  methods. 

As  part  of  our  on-going  efforts  to  help  educate  the  public  about  issues  affecting 
the  nation,  we  have  two  major  new  initiatives  underway.  The  first,  CRITICAL  DE- 
CISION: Healthcare  Reform  in  America,  is  a  non-partisan  examination  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  debate  over  healthcare  reform.  NPR  augmented  its  regular,  in- 
depth  news  features  on  MORNING  EDITION  and  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED, 
with  a  special  week's  worth  of  national  coverage.  During  the  week  of  June  13, 
MORNING  EDITION  featured  a  special  week -long  series  on  the  ways  healthcare  de- 
livery will  be  changed  by  reform.  TALK  OF  THE  NATION  devoted  both  hours  of 
its  June  15  broadcast  to  an  in-depth  discussion  about  healthcare  reform  that  in- 
cluded a  diverse  panel  of  experts  and  listener  call-ins.  In  addition,  NPR  News  re- 
packaged some  of  its  earlier  reports  as  a  one-hour  primer  on  healthcare  reform.  This 
special  was  made  available  to  all  NPR  member  stations  to  use  on  their  air. 

With  the  generous  support  of  The  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  and  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  NPR  was  able  to  provide  significant  grant  support  to  local  sta- 
tions to  develop  their  own  programming  and  outreach  activities  to  complement  the 
national  stories.  Several  stations,  including  WBEZ-FM  in  Chicago,  IL,  WEVO-FM 
in  Concord,  NH,  WJHU-FM  in  Baltimore,  MD,  WSSUAVIPA-FM  in  Springfield,  IL, 
and  KUSP-FM  in  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  sponsored  local  town  hall  meetings  to  explore 
health  care  reform  from  different  angles.  These  meetings  were  aired  as  part  of  the 
stations'  local  healthcare  coverage.  WSLU-FM  in  Canton,  NY  was  awarded  a  grant 
to  fund  a  freelance  repwrter  to  do  background  research,  produce  a  special  series  of 
reports,  and  organize  a  town  hall  meeting  on  rural  health  care  issues. 

WBUR-FM  in  Boston,  MA  and  WKGC-FM  in  Panama  City,  IL  conducted  live  fo- 
rums with  expert  panels  and  interactive  listener  call-in  segments.  As  part  of  CRITI- 
CAL DECISION,  KQED-IM  in  San  Francisco,  CA  produced  a  series  of  in-depth  re- 
ports on  health  care  issues  of  concern  to  Califomians.  WKMS-FM  in  rural  Murray, 
KY  was  able  to  set  up  listening  booths  at  a  local  shopping  center  with  tapes  of  NPR 
healthcare  reports  on  specific  healthcare  topics.  Participants  were  invited  to  record 
their  comments  and  concerns  about  these  issues,  which  were  later  aired  on  the  sta- 
tion. A  second  round  of  activities  wiU  take  place  in  the  faU. 

The  second  special  initiative,  the  NPR  ELECTION  PROJECT,  is  designed  to  en- 
hance NPR's  political  coverage  of  future  elections,  to  reconnect  voters  to  the  elec- 
toral process,  and  to  strengthen  stations'  coimections  with  their  local  communities. 
The  86  member  stations  involved  in  this  project  are  conducting  issue  surveys,  orga- 
nizing community  forums,  forming  partnerships  with  local  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  de-emphasizing  coverage  of  the  political  horse  race  and  inside 
strategies. 

Earlier  this  month,  NPR  began  a  very  special  cooperative  effort  with  members  of 
our  own  Washington,  DC  community.  We  have  made  a  ten-year  commitment  to  de- 
velop an  innovative  radio  broadcasting  curriculum  and  build  a  fully  functioning  pub- 
lic radio  station  at  McKinley/Penn  High  School,  just  a  short  distance  from  our  new 
headquarters.  Earlier  this  month.  NPR  staff  began  to  teach  the  one  year  broadcast- 
ing curriculum  that  NPR  developed.  These  staff  members  wiU  also  train  teachers 
so  that  they  are  able  to  take  over  the  class  in  subsequent  years. 

Later  this  summer,  construction  will  begin  on  a  studio  at  the  school.  In  the  near 
future,  we  will  build  interconnected  stations  at  the  Duke  Ellington  School  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Options  School,  a  high  school  for  at  risk  students,  creating  a  fully  func- 
tioning radio  network.  We  are  aJso  providing  expanded  professional  development 
and  training  opportunities  for  two  specially  selected  McKinley  High  students. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  efforts  in  this  area,  and  encouraged  by  the  high 
levels  of  interest  these  programs  have  generated.  We  believe  we  are  providing  an 
invaluable  public  service,  and  we  need  your  help  and  support  to  continue  to  create 
broadcasts  in  this  tradition. 
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SEIZING  OPPORTUNITIES  CREATED  THROUGH  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

In  this  new  era  of  digital  communications  in  which  content  is  king,  public  radio 
is  uniquely  situated  to  serve  the  public  due  to  its  strong  reputation  for  in-depth  pro- 
gramming— programming  that  informs  the  public,  keeps  it  in  touch  with  its  cultural 
heritage,  and  facilitates  exchanges  of  ideas  about  important  policy  issues.  In  fact, 
Larry  Irving,  assistant  secretary  or  commerce  for  communications  and  information 
and  director  of  the  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration 
(NTIA),  has  called  public  radio  stations  "the  nucleus  of  their  communities'  informa- 
tion infrastructure. 

The  advent  of  new  technologies  will  provide  us  with  exciting  new  programming 
opportunities.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  create  new  uses  for  our  programs  beyond  their 
original  broadcasts,  and  to  increase  their  availability  through  a  variety  of  new  out- 
lets such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  libraries.  Public  broadcasting  and  providers  of 
public  broadcast  services  place  a  high  priority  on  ensuring  access  to  this  information 
at  affordable  rates. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure,  one  of  my  goals  is  to  build  a  consensus  about  how  to  best  maximize 
the  potential  of  the  information  siiperhighway,  and  how  to  provide  universal  access 
at  affordable  rates.  In  my  role  as  President  of  NPR,  I  am  proud  of  the  headway  we 
have  already  made  in  this  area. 

NPR  has  developed  partnerships  with  several  'Tiigh-tech"  companies  which  have 
enabled  us  to  increase  the  reach  of  our  programs  and  to  take  advantage  of  emerging 
technologies.  For  example,  we  currently  put  educational  programming  and  related 
outreach  material  on  America  On-Line,  a  national  computer  network.  Teachers  and 
other  interested  parties  can  down-load  the  materials  for  classroom  or  other  use. 
Transcripts  of  NPR's  news  programming  are  now  distributed  to  libraries  on  CD- 
ROM  and  used  primarily  by  students  and  researchers.  Our  transcripts  also  appear 
on  the  LEXIS/NEXIS  database. 

In  addition,  NPR  is  currently  working  with  a  Washington,  DC  firm  to  include 
NPR  programming  as  part  of  a  major  CD-ROM  environmental  encyclopedia  project. 
NPR  News  coverage  of  environmental  issues  would  serve  as  a  critical  information 
component  of  the  project.  When  researching  a  particular  topic,  a  student  will  be  able 
to  click  on  an  icon  to  hear  a  relevant  NPR  feature  story.  We  hope  to  expand  this 
type  of  partnership  in  the  future  in  order  to  produce  CD-ROMs  utilizing  NPR's 
news  material  generally  as  well  as  performance  and  music  programming. 

Furthermore,  NPR's  TALK  OF  THE  NATION  features  a  real-time  "chat  room" 
during  the  show  where  listeners  can  conmiunicate  with  each  other  about  the  pro- 
gram via  America  On-Line  as  they  listen  to  the  program.  WEEKEND  EDITION 
SATURDAY  and  WEEKEND  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED  are  also  encouraging  lis- 
teners to  communicate  via  the  Internet. 

As  we  continue  to  experiment  with  new  technologies,  it  will  be  critical  to  our  sta- 
tions that  they  have  tne  financial  resources  they  will  need  to  take  advantage  of 
these  new  opportunities.  They  will  undoubtedly  require  new  equipment  and  traming 
to  accommodate  these  new  applications.  This  funding  will  ensure  that  public  broad- 
casting services  are  adequately  represented  on  the  information  superhighway,  and 
that  the  public  has  access  to  this  unique  and  invaluable  programming. 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  UNIVERSAL  PUBLIC  RADIO  SERVICE 

Thanks  to  increased  funding,  CPB  has  developed  initiatives  resulting  in  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  reaching  the  goal  of  universal  public  radio  service.  In  FY  1994. 
55  expansion  stations  are  receiving  either  station  development,  program  acquisition, 
or  sole  service  grants.  These  grants  allow  stations  to  bring  national  programming 
to  their  listeners  and  to  improve  service  in  their  communities.  In  addition,  FY  1993 
and  1994  signal  extension  grants — grants  that  help  existing  stations  extend  their 
signals  to  unserved  areas — are  expected  to  reach  5.2  million  new  listeners  once  the 
funded  projects  are  completed. 

One  example  of  how  the  Signal  Extension  Grant  Program  has  worked  is  KCHU- 
AM  in  Valdez,  Alaska.  KCHU  was  able  to  construct  a  translator  that  extended  its 
reach  throughout  Prince  William  Sound,  and  to  the  Copper  River  Valley,  an  area 
so  remote  that  some  of  its  residents,  many  of  whom  are  Native  Americans,  do  not 
have  television  or  telephone  service.  In  addition  to  programming,  KCHU  provides 
these  people  with  a  messaging  service,  their  only  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world. 

In  conjunction  with  Prince  W.lliam  Sound  Community  College,  KCHU  has  created 
a  rural  education  project,  offering  courses  in  music  history  ana  literature.  They  have 
used  their  expanded  signal  for  distance  delivery  to  college  classrooms. 
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In  addition,  CPB  also  offers  a  number  of  other  grant  programs  to  help  public  radio 
stations  reach  unserved  and  underserved  audiences.  One  suchprogram — the  (STEP) 
Program — is  designed  to  bring  expansion  stations  up  to  full  CPB  qualification.  The 
STEP  program  helps  establish  new  stations  in  unserved  areas,  assists  with  diversi- 
fying public  radio  services,  £md  helps  minority-controlled  stations  maintain  and  im- 
prove their  programming. 

CPB's  Minority  Incentives  are  designed  specifically  to  help  minority  stations  im- 
prove their  ability  to  provide  local  service.  Qualifying  stations  receive  a  substantial 
match  of  their  non-federal  financial  support  (NFFS). 

Of  special  note,  CPB  has  also  provided  funding  for  development  of  the  American 
Indian  Radio  on  Satellite  (AIROS)  System,  a  national  program  distribution  system 
for  Native  American  radio  stations  and  programming.  Usin^  the  existing  public 
radio  satellite  system,  AIROS  will:  interconnect  the  25  existing  Native  American 
public  radio  stations;  inventory  and  collect  for  distribution  the  highest  quality  pro- 
grams produced  by  these  stations  and  other  sources;  and  implement  regular  satellite 
distribution  of  Native  American  programming  for  use  by  the  entire  public  radio  sys- 
tem. A  similar  project,  the  "Hispanic  Programming  Satellite  Network,"  is  also  un- 
derway. 

At  NPR,  our  outreach  efforts  to  minority  stations  have  been  a  hi^  priority.  In 
1993,  almost  half  of  our  new  member  stations  served  minority  communities.  And  the 
number  of  stations  serving  minority  audiences  joining  NPR  has  more  than  tripled 
over  the  last  eighteen  months  alone. 

NPR's  Minority  Audience  Policy  offers  a  significant  discount  on  all  NPR  program- 
ming to  stations  with  demonstrated  financial  need  whose  audience  is  comprised  of 
at  least  40  percent  minorities  or  whose  stated  mission  is  to  serve  a  minority  audi- 
ence. NPR's  Auxiliary  Member  Policy  enables  small  and  rural  stations  to  receive 
NPR  programming  and  related  services  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  NPR's  Dues  Adjust- 
ment Policy  allows  stations  with  limited  budgets  and  small  population  bases  to 
apply  for  dues  discounts  of  50  to  75  percent  in  their  first  year  of  membership. 

Since  i985,  more  than  100  stations  have  benefited  from  these  and  other  policies 
and  are  now  able  to  bring  NPR's  high-quality  national  programs  to  their  commu- 
nities. The  number  of  minority  stations  joining  NPR  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
last  eighteen  months  alone.  We  exj)ect  this  figure  to  rise  exponentially  in  the  next 
few  months.  Stations  that  have  joined  or  are  about  to  join  under  these  policies  in- 
clude: WURC-FM,  licensed  to  Rust  College,  an  historically  African  American  institu- 
tion in  rural  Holly  Springs,  MS;  KPRG-FM  bringing  first  service  to  the  140,000  resi- 
dents of  Guam;  and  WDNA-FM,  serving  the  immense  Cuban-American  community 
in  Miami,  FL. 

In  order  to  help  these  stations  succeed  the  NPR  training  department,  with  the 
financial  support  of  CPB,  created  a  diversity  initiative  consisting  of  an  intensive 
course  in  journalism  for  minority  reporters.  These  reporters  come  from  Hispanic,  Af- 
rican American,  Native  American  and  Asian-American  cultures.  We  also  oner  train- 
ing in  technical  skills. 

Finally,  with  the  assistance  of  a  private  funding  source,  NPR  has  embarked  on 
an  exciting  International  Project  to  expand  service  to  Americans  working,  living, 
and  travelling  overseas,  as  well  as  to  other  residents  of  those  countries.  We  view 
this  as  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  cultivate  new  audiences  and  resources.  Several 
NPR  programs,  including  MORNING  EDITION,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED, 
TALK  OF  THE  NATION,  and  RHYTHM  REVUE,  can  be  picked  up  by  an  estimated 
15  million  households  in  a  radius  extending  from  Ireland  to  Moscow,  Denmark  to 
Turkey. 

We  are  very  encouraged  by  the  results  of  our  expansion  efforts.  However,  as  a 
consequence  of  our  increased  reach,  we  have  new  programming  needs.  These  sta- 
tions must  be  supported  with  both  training  and  programming  resources.  As  they 
pt)w,  they  will  need  help  with  things  like  community  outreach  and  audience  serv- 
ices. And,  if  public  radio  is  to  continue  attracting  stations  serving  minority  audi- 
ences and  maintaining  the  ones  currently  in  the  system,  it  is  critical  that  new  pro- 
gramming be  created  that  fulfills  the  needs  of  this  increasingly  diverse  audience. 

OPPORTU>fmES  FOR  NEW  PROGRAMMING  TO  SERVE  DIVERSE  AUDIENCES 

New  audiences,  an  increased  number  of  stations,  as  well  as  expanded  satellite  ca- 
pabilities, put  public  radio  in  an  exciting  environment  to  develop  new  types  of  pro- 
gramming initiatives.  We  are  increasingly  able  to  create  new  streams  of  information 
and  entertainment  programming  that  closely  mirror  the  changing  demographics  of 
the  American  population,  esf)ecially  among  African  American,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  Asian  American,  and  rural  citizens.  With  continued  CPB  support,  we 
hope  to  expand  on  our  successes. 
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CROSSROADS,  NPR's  weekly  newsmagazine  on  multicultural  issues,  regularly 
looks  at  issues  affecting  minorities,  the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  and  children.  Top- 
ics covered  in  recent  months  have  included:  the  problems  of  (Uagnosis  and  patient 
care  at  hospitals  in  areas  with  large  non-English-speaking  populations;  New  York 
City's  foster  care  system;  and  factors  isolating  this  country's  largest  Palestinian 
community,  located  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brooklyn. 

The  support  of  the  CPB's  System  Development  Fund  led  to  the  creation  of 
LATINO  USA.  Produced  by  the  Center  for  Mexican  American  Studies  in  partnership 
with  KUT-FM  in  Austin,  TX,  LATINO  USA  is  a  weekly  English  langua^  journal 
of  Latino  news  and  culture  that  serves  a  potential  audience  oi  nearly  25  milUon  His- 
panics,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  United  States  population.  Distributed  na- 
tionally by  NPR,  the  program  features  up-to-date  reports,  art  and  music,  comedy, 
oral  histories,  and  debate  and  commentary  that  gives  listeners  the  flavor  of  the  His- 
panic community. 

"National  Native  News"  is  a  daily  program  produced  by  the  Alaska  Public  Radio 
Network  and  distributed  to  stations  around  tne  country.  The  program  reports  on 
economic  development,  educational,  social  and  civil  rights  issues,  and  cultural  af- 
fairs of  special  interest  and  concern  to  Native  Americans. 

With  programs  such  as  AFROPOP  WORLDWIDE,  JAZZSET  WITH  BRANFORD 
MARSALIS,  CLUB  DEL  SOL,  BLUESSTAGE,  and  RHYTHM  REVUE,  NPR  has  en- 
hanced its  concentration  of  cultural  programs  serving  diverse  audiences.  In  addition, 
NPR  just  concluded  WADE  IN  THE  WATER:  African  American  Sacred  Music  Tradi- 
tions, a  26-part  production  that  is  sure  to  be  considered  one  of  the  signature  pieces 
of  public  radio.  The  series  demonstrated  how  a  rich,  diverse,  powerful,  song  tradi- 
tion sustains,  echoes,  and  nurtures  the  African  American  conununity. 

Local  public  radio  stations  also  continue  to  be  vital  sources  for  diverse  cultural 

grogramming.  KTEP-FM  in  El  Paso,  TX  produces  the  weekly  program  The  Mexican 
lassical  Music  Hour.  This  show  features  classical  music  seldom-  if  ever,  heard  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  hosted  by  Dr.  Antonio  Villalva,  a  pediatrician  from  Juarez, 
Mexico,  a  city  across  the  border  from  El  Paso.  Two  shows  from  this  series  have  been 
carried  nationally. 

Students  at  Southwest  Missouri  State  University  produce  "Soul  of  the  Ozarks," 
a  weekly  three-hour  program  of  music  and  information  for  the  local  African-Amer- 
ican community  that  airs  on  KSMU-FM  in  Springfield,  MO. 

NPR's  WADE  IN  THE  WATER  also  lent  itself  to  many  possibilities  for  local  out- 
reach. For  instance,  WYSO-FM  in  Yellow  Springs,  OH  sponsored  a  WADE  Art, 
Writing,  and  Music  Contest  for  area  youth.  Contest  participants  were  required  to 
have  a  first-person  experience  with  African  American  sacred  music  by  either  seeing 
a  live  performance  at  an  African  American  church,  or  interviewing  a  local  choir  di- 
rector. 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  RADIO  STATIONS:  COMMUNITY  INSTITUTIONS  MEETING  COMMUNITY 

NEEDS 

Public  radio  stations  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  lives  of 
their  communities.  They  are  often  the  only  stations  where  classical,  jazz,  folk,  and 
ethnic  music  can  be  heard;  and  in  a  time  when  commercial  stations  have  largely 
abandoned  radio  news,  they  are  often  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  place  on  the  radio 
dial  for  comprehensive  local,  national,  and  international  news  coverage. 

Public  radio  is  more  than  a  broadcast  signal  to  local  communities.  It  is  an  asset 
whose  value  cannot  be  measured  in  ratings  points  or  signal  strength.  Public  radio 
stations  are  involved  in  activities  and  programming  which  foster  awareness  of  is- 
sues that  are  important  to  the  community,  encourage  discussion  and  participation 
in  solving  community  problems,  provide  programming  for  those  with  special  needs, 
and  enhance  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Local  Programming  Takes  on  Community  Issues 

Through  loced  public  affairs  and  outreach  programming,  public  radio  stations  in- 
crease awareness  of  significant  local  issues,  provide  forums  for  discussion  of  those 
issues,  and  encourage  the  development  of  possible  solutions. 

KERA-FM  in  Daflas,  TX  produces  a  series  of  town  hall  meetings  called  "12-19: 
Coining  of  Age."  The  series  is  an  examination  of  teens  and  the  relationships  that 
influence  their  formative  years.  It  is  being  distributed  nationally  over  the  Public 
Radio  Satellite  and  all  major  Texas  markets  are  broadcasting  it.  The  studio  audi- 
ence is  made  up  of  teens,  parents,  and  other  adults  who  are  encouraged  to  question 
a  panel  of  professionals.  Callers  from  around  the  country  are  able  to  ask  questions 
or  make  comments  using  a  toll-free  telephone  number.  Operators  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  where  callers  can  find  help  in  their  own  areas. 
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WAMU-FM  in  Washington,  DC  recently  sponsored  unique  issues  forums.  In  an 
experiment  in  participatory  journalism,  19  WAMU  listeners  from  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic and  occupational  backgrounds  came  together  on  the  air  with  civic  and  profes- 
sional leaders  to  discuss  potential  solutions  to  our  nation's  health  care  and  crime 
problems.  The  forum  was  augmented  by  a  direct  mail  campaign  to  inform  local  and 
national  opinion  leaders  and  decision-makers  about  the  special  broadcasts. 

In  1992,  KCRW-FM  in  Santa  Monica,  CA  launched  "Which  Way  L-A.?"  the  only 
daily  broadcast  in  the  area  devoted  to  extended  discussion  of  the  riot's  aftermath. 
The  show  has  developed  into  a  regular  talk  show  with  debates  on  racial  tensions 
and  the  progress  of  local  rebuilding  efForts. 

Many  stations  provide  programming  to  keep  the  public  informed  about  how  the 
political  process  affects  the  community.  In  Fort  Pierce,  FL,  an  area  unserved  by 
public  television,  WQCS-FM's  "Legislative  Roundup,"  provides  the  region's  only  de- 
tailed broadcast  examination  of  the  Florida  state  legislature.  The  program  features 
conversations  with  le^slators  and  discussions  about  how  state  legislative  issues  af- 
fect the  public.  WSSl^M  in  Springfield.  IL  covers  events  at  the  statehouse  and  dis- 
tributes these  reports  to  thirteen  public  radio  stations  across  the  state. 

Public  Radio  Stations  Meet  Community  Needs  and  Serve  Minority  Audiences 

Public  radio  stations  serve  their  listeners  by  providing  information  about  impor- 
tant activities  and  people  in  the  community  and  by  creating  programming  for 
groups  of  people,  often  members  of  minority  groups,  who  need  information  about 
and  access  to  special  services. 

Hawaii  Public  Radio  has  begun  producing  and  broadcasting  the  program  "Ke 
Aolama,"  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ever  re^larly  scheduled  Hawaiian-lan- 

Oe  radio  newscast.  This  historic  program  is  bemg  coordinated  by  students  and 
ty  members  at  the  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa. 

In  Alaska,  KUAC-FM  in  Fairbanks  regularly  broadcasts  North  Star  Borough  As- 
sembly meetings  jive  to  enable  residents  of  this  huge  district  to  hear  what  their 
local  government  is  doing.  This  is  especially  valuable  when  the  temperature  is  40 
below  zero  and  people  can't  get  to  the  meetings  themselves.  In  Petersburg,  there  is 
only  a  weekly  newspaper,  so  KFSK-FM  is  the  only  source  of  local  daUy  news  and 
live  events  broadcasts.  KSKA-FM  in  Anchorage,  AK  and  KMXT-FM  in  Kodiak 
broadcast  election  information  and  public  service  announcements  in  several  lan- 
guages in  an  effort  to  reach  previously  unserved  segments  of  the  community.  Broad- 
casts were  made  in  Spanish  Filipino  Yupic,  Tegalic,  and  Inupiat. 

KRVS-FM  in  Lafayette,  LA  produces  25  hours  per  week  of  programming  in 
French  for  much  of  the  surrounding  population  for  whom  English  is  their  second 
language. 

KTEP-FM  in  El  Paso,  TX,  located  on  the  U.S./Mexico  border,  produces  a  weekly 
block  of  programming  addressing  Hispanic  issues.  The  program,  "Vision 
Fronteriza,'^8  conductecT mainly  in  Spanish.  Topics  range  from  local  politics  to  Mexi- 
can folklore. 

During  a  severe  summer  drourfit,  WKYU-FM  in  Bowling  Green,  KY  initiated  a 
campaign  called  "Hay  Maker."  The  program  connected  people  who  had  suitable 
grass  crops  with  farmers  in  need  of  hay. 

In  Miami,  FL,  WLRN-FM  works  extensively  with  the  Haitian  community.  "Chita 
Tande"  is  a  news  and  information  program  geared  towards  Haitian  issues.  "Radyo 
Lekol"  informs  Haitian  immigrants  about  where  to  go  for  help  and  services. 

TTie  Menomonie/Eau  Claire  area  of  Wisconsin  is  home  to  many  among  people,  the 
state's  newest  immigrants.  Wisconsin  Public  Radio  provides  weekly  programs  in  the 
among  language  addressing  issues  of  interest  to  this  community.  Such  programming 
is  unavailable  elsewhere. 

In  Hayward,  WI,  tribally-owned  WOJB-FM  serves  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  especially  Native  Americans  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Reservation  where  the 
station  is  located.  Recent  WOJB  projects  include  production  and  distribution  of  pro- 
gramming for  area  schools  dealing  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  sovereignty,  and 
uie  preservation  of  tribal  history  and  language.  The  station  has  recorded  the  oral 
histories  of  its  elders,  a  project  of  critical  importance  to  this  community.  WOJB  also 
broadcast  a  number  of  rejrional  health  and  environmental  conferences  which  many 
of  the  station's  listeners  would  be  unable  to  attend  due  to  a  lack  of  transportation 
and  financial  resources. 

Local  Stations  Reach  Out  to  Schools 

In  addition  to  efforts  in  conjunction  with  nationeil  outreach  plans,  many  stations 
routinely  create  special  programs  for  educators  and  inform  them  about  upcoming 
programming  and  now  it  can  be  used  in  the  classroom. 
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KBPS-AM/FM,  licensed  to  the  Portland,  OR  Public  School  district,  has,  in  the 
past,  been  involved  with  area  schools  and  students  at  almost  every  level.  At  the  sec- 
ondary level^  the  station  offers  daily  classes  in  broadcasting  where  students  earn 
credit  participating  in  both  class  work  and  production  of  a  variety  of  programs,  in- 
cluding a  daily  news  magazine.  At  the  elementary  level,  students  produce  original 
dramas,  book  reviews,  and  news  reports  for  broadcast.  In  1992,  KBPS  added  "Music 
and  You,"  a  music  education  series  oroadcast  into  the  schools.  Furthermore,  the  sta- 
tion has  served  as  a  communications  link  between  the  school  district  and  the  com- 
munity since  1923,  broadcasting  school  board  meetings  and  callins  as  well  as  cover- 
ing school  activities  smd  events. 

KUNI-FM  in  Cedar  Falls,  LA  produces  a  call-in  program  with  the  Director  of  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Education.  This  program  puts  Dotn  teachers  and  parents  in  reg- 
ular contact  with  the  person  who  makes  many  of  the  decisions  affecting  public  edu- 
cation in  the  state.  Never  shying  away  from  controversial  subjects  like  open  enroll- 
ment and  corporal  punishment,  the  program  provides  a  lively  opportunity  for  the 
Director  to  stay  in  touch  and  for  others  to  have  direct  access. 

KTEP-FM  in  El  Paso,  TX  recently  donated  used  radio  broadcasting  equipment,  al- 
bums, and  CD's  to  one  of  the  disadvantaged  El  Paso  school  districts.  The  station 
plans  to  help  set  up  a  closed  circuit  radio  lab  for  high  school  students  and  establish 
a  broadcast  curriculum. 

WKYU-FM  in  Bowling  Green,  KY  has  built  an  excellent  reputation  for  its  edu- 
cation coverage,  winning  the  Kentucky  School  Bell  Award  for  the  best  coverage  of 
educational  issues  in  six  of  the  past  seven  years.  Recently  the  station  produced  an 
eight-part  series  on  Kentucky's  new  education  reform  act  which  was  distributed  to 
puolic  radio  stations  throughout  the  state. 

KALW-FM  in  San  Francisco,  CA  is  a  licensee  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District,  with  which  it  works  closely  in  all  aspects  of  its  operations.  KALW  is  pro- 
ducing programs  that  focus  on  the  processes  oi  teaching  and  learning  and  on  devel- 
oping new  educational  modalities.  The  station  is  a  consultant  on  the  San  Francisco 
Education  Fund's  Herald  Project,  which  is  establishing  in  an  area  school  a  two-year 
internship  for  teachers  working  to  develop  alternate  education  methods.  KALW  is 
working  to  create  a  series  for  national  distribution  on  how  people  learn,  in  the  class- 
room and  in  all  areas  of  their  lives.  The  station  is  also  involved  in  the  creation  of 
a  broadcast  curriculum  for  the  School  of  the  Arts.  KALW  strives  to  ensure  that  all 
of  its  special  programming  is  available  in  multilanguage  translations  and  tran- 
scripts, and  creates  support  materials  to  enable  the  programs  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  learning  units  in  the  classroom. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Annenberg/CPB  project,  WHA-AM  in  Madison,  WI  com- 
pleted the  last  of  13  credit  courses  on  audio  cassette.  The  course,  "Dilemma  of  War 
or  Peace,"  will  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  educations  around  the  coun- 
try. WHA  also  completed  three  educational  series  for  use  in  the  state's  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

In  Hartford,  CT,  WPKT-FM  produced  a  ten-part  series  on  the  arts  and  education 
designed  to  raise  listeners  awareness  of  devastating  cutbacks  in  funding  for  arts 
education  and  how  these  cutbacks  have  gradually  eroded  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
in  this  country.  In  addition,  a  series  of  call-in  shows  on  arts  education  were  aired 
with  arts  advocates  and  educators  taking  calls  from  listeners.  John  Berky,  WPKTs 
station  manage,  helped  to  establish  the  Connecticut  Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 

KUAR-FM  and  KLRE-FM  in  Little  Rock,  AR  regularly  provide  information  about 
the  educational  uses  of  the  stations'  programming  to  teachers  in  three  area  school 
districts.  This  is  especially  true  for  music  programming,  which  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely cut  from  the  Little  Rock  school  district  curriculum.  The  programming  offered 
by  KUAR/KLRE  is  often  the  only  material  available  to  teachers  for  music  education. 

KCAW-FM  in  Sitka,  AK  sent  a  production  team  to  the  Pelican,  a  Native  Alaskan 
village  accessible  only  by  float  plane  to  work  with  students  in  writing  and  producing 
radio  dramas  based  on  Native  Alaskan  legends. 

A  number  of  public  radio  stations  open  their  studios  and  newsrooms  to  students 
80  they  can  learn  the  art  of  radio  production  and  the  basics  of  newsgathering. 

KHPR-FM  in  Honolulu,  HI  has  em  internship  program,  developed  with  assistance 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii,  to  train  students  in  radio  production.  KKPR's  entire 
news  staff  was  recruited  from  past  interns.  KSKA-FM  in  Anchorage,  AK,  KHSU- 
FM  in  Areata.  CA.  and  KSMU-FM  in  Springfield,  MO  have  similar  programs  in 
place  at  the  college  and  high  school  levels. 

Focus  on  Children 

KUAF-FM  in  Fayetteville,  AR  has  developed  a  Community  Writing  Project  to  cre- 
ate an  environment  for  children  throughout  the  KUAF  listening  area  that  promotes, 
nurtures,  and  sustains  personal  success  in  writing.  KUAF  is  working  with  regional 
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and  local  community  groups  to  develop  a  variety  of  writing  venues,  events,  and  op- 
port,unitie8  in  the  listening  area.  These  include  five  interactive  workshops  with  top- 
ics like  broadcast  writing,  play  writing,  and  poetry.  Part-icipants  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  of  renowned  children  s  autnor  and  NPR  commentator,  Daniel 
Pinkwater. 

"Kid's  Comer,"  is  a  daily  magazine-style  program  for  6  to  11-year-olds  and  their 
parents  produced  by  WXPN-FM  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  "Kid's  Corner^  has  won  many 
awards,  most  recently  a  Peabody.  It  features  music,  guests,  and  live  call-in  features 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  Each  month  the  show  receives  more  than 
10,000  calls,  an  increase  of  250  percent  in  two  years.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
attracting  the  predominantly  minority  children  of  Philadelphia's  Metropolitan 
School  District. 

KIOS-FM  in  Omaha,  NE  broadcasts  "Kids  Weekend  Radio,"  an  hour  for  children, 
from  pre-school  through  elementary,  including  music  and  stories  written  and  per- 
formedjust  for  kids,  as  well  as  a  weekly  events  calendar  for  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  students  enrolled  in  the  Omaha  Pub- 
lic Schools  advanced  radio  broadcasting  classes. 

WNYC-FM  in  New  York,  hfY  produces  and  broadcasts  "New  York  Kids,"  a  pro- 
gram, for,  about,  and  by  kids.  Tnis  is  an  interactive  program  that  encourages  the 
young  audience  to  listen  and  call  in.  Children  co-hosts  are  chosen  from  the  "Class 
of  the  Week,"  which  spotlights  a  class  from  a  New  York  City  school.  This  class  con- 
tributes commentaries,  reviews,  and  "New  Yoric  Factoids"  in  pre-produced  segments 
as  well  as  live  features  for  each  week's  broadcast.  The  program  receives  approxi- 
mately 3,500  calls  per  week. 

'Tuesdav's  Child,"  West  Virginia  Public  Radio's  award  winning  children's  program 
explores  tne  finest  in  children's  fiction,  poetry  ,  and  music.  In  1993,  the  program 
won  the  National  Education  Association  Award  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
through  Broadcasting. 

KMXT-FM  in  Kodiak,  AK  produces  and  distributes  internationally  a  children's 
program  titled  "Mv  Green  Earth."  Written  and  hosted  by  a  local  science  teacher,  the 
show  is  specifically  targeted  to  entertaining  and  educating  young  audiences  about 
the  sciences.KTOO-FM  in  Juneau,  AK  produces  "We  Like  Kids,  a  nationally  dis- 
tributed program  designed  to  educate  and  entertain  children.  It  is  carried  by  more 
than  55  stations  throughout  the  nation.  In  addition,  KOHM-FM  in  Lubbock,  TX 
broadcasts  "Kids  &  Classics,"  a  program  that  helps  children  develop  an  interest  in 
classical  music  by  specifically  targeting  music  that  will  appeal  to  youngsters. 

WILL-AM/FM  in  Urbana,  IL  works  with  local  schools  to  encourage  participation 
in  their  Sunday  afternoon  children's  program,  "Tree  House  Radio,  on  which  chil- 
dren have  the  opportunity  to  read  their  own  writing  and  play  music  on  the  air. 

PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 

The  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  Program  (PTFP),  while  not  part  of  this 
bill,  continues  to  be  vital  to  public  broadcasting's  efforts  to  expand  service  to  all 
Americans.  PITP  provides  matching  grants  to  help  public  radio  and  television  li- 
censees purchase  equipment  for  new  stations  and  replace  worn-out  or  obsolete 
equipment  at  existing  stations.  The  program  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  public  radio  sys- 
tem; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  on-going  need  for  it. 

Since  its  inception  in  1963,  PTFP  has  been  the  key  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
public  radio  system.  PTFP  fiinds  are  critical  to  exoanding  service  to  unserved  areas, 
and  are  especially  important  as  stations  must  replace  agmg  and  obsolete  equipment. 
With  the  advent  of  digital  technology,  PTFP  must  play  an  even  greater  role  as 
chronically  underfunded  public  radio  stations  struggle  to  survive  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing technical  environment. 

Expansion  to  Unserved  Areas 

While  much  of  the  service  expansion  needed  to  reach  95  percent  of  the  American 
people  by  the  year  2000  will  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  translators,  repeat- 
ers, and  power  increases  for  existingstations,  in  some  rural  areas,  new,  independent 
fuU  service  stations  will  be  needed.  These  sparsely  populated  areas  lack  the  commu- 
nity organizations  and  financial  resources  to  develop  a  station  and  support  its  con- 
struction £md  operation.  This  m^es  the  matching  grants  available  from  PTFP  cru- 
cial to  service  expansion. 

Replacement  of  Aging,  Obsolete  Equipment 

Increasingly,  more  and  more  stations  must  cope  with  aging  equipment  that  is  ei- 
ther in  danger  of  imminent  breakdown,  or  is  so  obsolete  that  tne  parts  needed  to 
keep  it  fiinctioning  are  no  longer  available.  We  are  seeing  the  devaluation  of  the 
PTFPs  initial  investment  in  the  system  as  equipment  becomes  increasingly  unde- 
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pendable,  requiring  frequent  repairs  and  causing  unscheduled  "downtime."  For  most 
public  radio  stations,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  aggregate  the  many  thousands  of 
dollars  needed  to  replace  major  equipment.  This  is  especially  true  now  when  many 
stations  are  struggling  to  make  up  lor  the  loss  of  state  or  local  government  funds. 
Numerous  stations  are  repeatedly  Knocked  off  the  air  by  faulty  equipment  that  they 
are  unable  to  replace  on  their  own.  The  availability  of  matching  funds  from  PTFP 
gives  stations  some  help  with  these  costly  projects;  without  it,  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  lai^er  number  of  people  deprived  of  public  radio  service  due  to  unreliable 
equipment. 

PTFP  Needed  to  Convert  to  Digital  Technology 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  a  new  system  is  likely  to  be  in  place  for  delivering  digi- 
tal radio  service  to  the  nation.  Fortunately,  Congress  has  already  provided  for  the 
backbone  of  public  radio's  transition  to  digital  broadcasting  with  the  new  satellite 
system,  which  has  the  ability  to  deliver  hi^  quality  digital  audio  to  all  inter- 
connected public  radio  stations. 

Significant  demands  will  be  placed  on  the  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Program  when  digital  radio  broadcasting  is  implemented.  It  is  clear  that  no  matter 
which  digital  radio  system  ultimately  is  chosen  for  the  United  States,  the  public 
radio  system  will  face  substantial  new  costs  if  it  is  to  avoid  being  left  behind.  All 
stations  wiU  require  new  digital  transmitters,  and  upgrades  to  feeder  links,  anten- 
nas, and  towers  will  likely  be  necessary  at  many  stations.  Some  stations  will  need 
to  upgrade  studio  production  equipment  in  order  to  offer  listeners  the  advantages 
of  digital  radio  transmission. 

Local  stations  will  most  likely  phase  in  digital  production  and  transmission  tech- 
nology over  a  multi-year  period.  Initial  estimates  of  the  system-wide  transmission 
costs  for  all  of  public  radio  range  from  roughly  $10  million  to  $100  million,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  transmission  standard  selected  for  digital  radio.  Production  and 
other  costs  would  vary  a  great  deal  from  station  to  station.  Without  federal  assist- 
ance from  PTFP,  some  stations-particularly  those  in  economically  depressed  and 
sparsely-populated  rural  areas,  will  be  unable  to  make  the  transition  to  digital 
radio.  Assuming  that  digital  radio  will  eventually  replace  all  existing  AM  and  FM 
stations,  the  loss  of  stations  unable  to  make  the  transition  will  mean  the  loss  of 
public  radio  service  for  many  Americans.  Given  the  significant  federal  investment 
in  the  public  radio  system  to  date,  this  is  a  scenario  that  must  not  occur. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  public  broadcasting.  We  believe 
that  our  efforts  in  programming,  life-long  learning,  community  outreach  and  expan- 
sion demonstrate  our  collective  commitment  to  puolic  service,  and  that  they  deserve 
your  continued  support.  We  realize  that  this  is  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  but  consid- 
ering the  depth  and  breadth  of  public  broadcasting's  contributions  to  the  public,  and 
our  nature  potential,  we  think  we  are  one  of  the  best  bargains  in  town. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Brugger. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  J.  BRUGGER,  PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA'S  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

Mr.  Brugger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  America's 
pubHc  television  stations.  My  written  testimony  submitted  for  the 
record  is  definitive  and  clear  about  the  services  that  these  stations 
provide  for  their  communities,  and  I  thank  the  subcommittee  for 
providing  me  the  opportunity  to  detail  these  activities.  And  I  also 
want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  cosponsors  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  challenge  for  me  today  is  to  help  friends  and  critics  alike  un- 
derstand the  dimensions  and  characteristics  of  this  enterprise  we 
call  public  television  because  we're  so  much  more  than  television. 
Our  broadcast  programs  are  but  one  element  of  what  these  local 
community  institutions  do,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  evaluate 
the  entire  institution  based  on  concerns  about  individual  issues 
without  the  context  of  the  full  range  of  services  they  provide. 
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The  average  station  airs  approximately  9,860  hours  a  year  of  pro- 
grams. The  stations  collectively  broadcast  over  63,000  hours  of 
local  programs,  and  those  programs  on  average  cost  about  $7,200 
per  hour  aired. 

These  programs,  I  mention  them  because  they  appear  to  go  un- 
recognized during  these  discussions  of  national  issues  and  public 
broadcasting. 

In  addition,  a  station  in  conjunction  with  community  ^oups  not 
only  provides  programming  but  facilitates  community  discussions, 
distributes  printed  materials,  and  otherwise  assists  with  ways  to 
combat  illiteracy  and  drug  abuse,  to  improve  family  health,  and 
next  year  to  embark  on  a  major  effort  to  help  deal  with  the  youth 
violence  that  is  plaguing  so  many  of  our  communities. 

Most  States  now  have  stations  providing  child  care  training  as 
well  as  school  programing  and  activities  to  aid  children  getting 
ready  for  school.  Most  stations  are  delivering  a  separate  schedule 
of  instructional  programs  for  schools  with  curriculum  guides  and 
teacher  training. 

Stations  have  college  credit  courses  for  adult  learners  who  must 
work  full-time  jobs  while  studying  for  a  degree.  Many  stations  are 
providing  regular  teleconferences  for  the  business  community, 
teacher  groups,  and  other  public  interest  organizations. 

Through  stations,  the  number  of  teachers  trained  to  use  tech- 
nology for  math  and  science  education  is  now  reaching  up  to  75,000 
teachers.  An  increasing  number  of  stations  provide  full  literacy  and 
high  school  equivalency  courses  for  prisons  over  separate  instruc- 
tional facilities.  People  operating  correctional  institutions  know 
that  when  prisoners  use  this  service  it  helps  to  reduce  recidivism. 

The  more  advanced  stations  have  the  capability  to  interconnect 
rural  clinics  with  major  hospitals  for  medical  consultations. 

It  is  these  infrequently  recognized  services  to  specialized  audi- 
ences that  are  becoming  the  core  function  of  public  television  sta- 
tions, which  are  now  becoming  the  major  telecommunications  cen- 
ters in  their  communities.  These  are  cost-effective  services  not  seen 
hy  the  general  public,  who  may  only  identify  with  our  broadcast 
signal. 

These  local  public  telecommunications  centers  involve  and  serve 
the  diverse  communities  of  our  Nation.  They  are  inclusive,  seeking 
all  points  of  view  through  independent  producers  and  minority  con- 
sortia, as  well  as  through  their  own  station-based  producers. 

The  missions  of  local  stations  are  to  serve  their  communities  and 
expand  the  reach  of  educational  programming,  particularly  to  un- 
derserved  audiences  and  those  who  have  special  needs. 

Station  programming  provides  context  for  local,  social,  and  cul- 
tural issues  so  that  everyone  can  better  understand  each  other. 

Because  in  this  short  time  I  have  only  touched  on  what  local  sta- 
tions do,  I  am  asking  everyone  to  take  into  account  the  breadth  of 
what  public  television  stations  do  and  can  provide  in  services  as 
you  examine  the  level  of  investment  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  in  funding. 

The  return  on  your  investment  in  public  television  is  not  meas- 
ured in  financial  terms,  but  in  the  quality  of  service  to  the  public. 

Thank  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brugger  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  David  J.  Brugger 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  in  support  of  S  2120,  the  Tublic  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994".  I  appear  be- 
fore you  today  representing  pubhc  television  broadcasters  across  the  country. 

The  "Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994",  introduced  by  Senator  Inouye  and  cur- 
rently co-sponsored  by  27  other  members  of  the  Senate,  will  authorize  tne  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  FY  1997-1999. 

The  Corporation,  originally  established  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967, 
promotes  the  growth  and  development  of  public  television  and  radio  in  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  we  are  considering  today  will  authorize  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  Corporation,  the  majority  of  which  is  used  to  support  public  television 
and  radio  programming  in  the  form  of  Community  Service  Grants. 

Now  I  would  like  to  detail  for  the  subcommittee  some  of  the  activities  and  out- 
reach efforts  of  public  television. 

•  Educating  and  informing  the  public  in  sciences,  geography,  literature,  the  arts, 
math,  public  affairs  and  culture 

•  Prepared  children  to  learn 

•  Contributing  to  math  and  science  competency 

•  Contributing  to  adult  literacy 

•  Providing  job  training,  especially  teacher  training 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  USING  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Public  television  represents  the  first  stage  of  a  national  information  infrastruc- 
ture, that  is  committed  to  the  national  education  goals.  It  is  in  place  and  in  oper- 
ation today. 

Public  television  is  more  than  the  wide  array  of  television  program,  seen  on  your 
local  PBS  station,  it  is  an  institution  consisting  of  202  local,  community-based  tele- 
communications centers,  many  organized  into  state  networks.  These  centers,  fi- 
nanced largely  by  their  local  communities,  possess  the  expertise  to  use  the  most  ap- 
propriate technology  to  serve  their  respective  community's  educational  and  informa- 
tional needs:  video  and  audio,  data,  graphics  and  text;  delivered  by  broadcast,  cable, 
microwave,  telephone  lines,  computer  disk,  telecomputing,  interactive  videodisc, 
print  or  in  person;  and  complemented  with  support  materials  to  aid  their  effective 
use  with  teachers,  parents  and  students  in  the  school,  home  or  other  community  fa- 
cility. They  have  achieved  this  throurfi  applying  talent,  know-how  and  the  ability 
to  adapt  technology  up  to  the  linruts  oftheir  available  resources. 

Public  television's  reach  and  access  are  unrivaled.  Public  television  can  reach  out 
to  all  Americans,  offering  equal  access  to  lifelong  learning — the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots,"  urban  populations  and  rural  citizens,  the  "underserved,"  the  "unserved" 
and  cultural  minorities.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  U.S.  television  households  receive 
free,  educational  programming;  160  million  people  watch  each  month;  30  million  K- 
12  students  in  3  out  of  4  schools  have  access  to  instructional  programming;  and  2 
out  of  3  colleges  enroll  a  total  of  300,000  college  students  per  semester  in  telecourses 
for  credit  through  their  local  stations. 

The  institution's  production  resources  include  stations  from  every  region  of  the 
country,  educational  institutions,  independent  producers  and  minority  producing 
consortia,  each  of  which  offers  a  unique  contribution  to  express  diverse  points  oi 
view. 

How  are  public  television  services  educational? 

•  Educational  programming  is  more  than  instructional  video  for  the  classroom. 
The  strength  of  public  television  is  its  ability  to  reach  those  who  need  and  want  to 
learn  wherever  they  may  be,  whatever  their  age,  and  whatever  their  level  of  interest 
in  learning. 

Educational  programming  services  inform  their  audiences,  improve  their  under- 
standing of  issues  and  their  context,  provide  specific  information  and  skills,  or  stim- 
ulate further  learning.  They  may  consist  of  primetime  programming  watched  by  an 
entire  family  in  the  home,  interactive  programming  used  in  a  business  or  commu- 
nity center  setting,  or  instructional  programming  to  be  used  in  the  classroom  with 
special  materials  to  assist  teacher,  parent  and  student.  The  programming  may  be 
watched  by  single  viewers  or  in  groups.  It  may  have  formal  instructional  structure 
to  it  or  it  may  achieve  an  informal  learning  experience.  For  education  to  be  avail- 
able to  all,  it  must  be  delivered  in  many  ways. 

Educational  programming  services  include  passive  and  active  video  programming; 
the  supporting  materials  which  attract  audiences  to  use  the  programming;  and 
those  print  or  computer  materials  which  help  teachers,  parents  and  learners  to  use 
the  programming  more  effectively. 
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They  also  include  community  service  support-like  town  meetings  or  support 
groups-and  consulting  on  the  use  of  video  and  audio  for  education. 

Examples 

In  partnership  with  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Spartanburg,  WRET-TV,  a  regional  station  of  the  South  Carolina  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network,  produces  a  monthly  program  on  education  issues.  The  series  began 
in  1992  with  eight  programs  devoted  to  the  National  Education  Goals  and  the 
America  2000  initiative,  llie  program  has  featured  local  education  professionals, 
school  board  members,  legislators,  parents,  business  representatives  and  others  who 
have  sustained  a  dialogue  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  in  public  education.  Show 
topics  have  included  innovative  classroom  techniques;  the  expanding  role  of  the 
business  community  in  education;  programs  for  at-risk  students;  the  role  of  the 
school  board;  the  importance  of  preschool  learning;  crime  and  violence  in  schools; 
and  much  more.  Because  of  this  effort,  which  has  cultivated  a  wide  following  in  the 
local  education  community.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  awarded  WRET  its  "Friend  of  Edu- 
cation" award. 

KCPT,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  presented  $500  education  grants  to  six  local  young- 
sters who  have  overcome  personal  and  negative  social  circumstances  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. The  outreach  project  was  established  three  years  ago  to  focus  on  youth  and 
family  issues  througnout  Greater  Kansas  City. 

KCTS,  Seattle,  in  conjunction  with  the  Citizens  Education  Center,  sponsors  an- 
nual Golden  Apple  Awards  to  recognize  innovative  and  successful  educators  and 
programs  in  Washington  State.  In  New  York,  Thirteen/WNET  also  offers  Golden 
Apple  Awards  to  recognize  tri-state  area  teachers  who  are  pioneering  the  use  of  tele- 
vision, computers  and  technology  in  the  classroom.  The  47  award-winning  teachers 
demonstrate  that  video  in  the  classroom — carefiiUy  chosen  and  innovatively  pre- 
sented— can  spark  learning  and  motivate  students.  And,  in  New  Odeans,  WYES 
partnered  with  a  local  ABCfaffiliate  to  produce  the  "First  Annual  Making  the  Grade 
Teacher  Awards." 

Kentucky  Educational  Television  integrates  public  television  programs  into  cur- 
riculum for  elementary  schools.  One  project  included  six  episodes  of  the  You  Figure 
It  Out  program  targeted  directly  to  students  for  classroom  use,  and  four  after  school 
professional  development  seminars  to  help  teachers  integrate  the  program  into  their 
classroom.  The  netwoik  also  held  a  live  one-hour  video  conference,  delivered  by 
their  Star  Channels  satellite  system,  to  show  educators  the  powerful  uses  of  the 
prime-time  series  The  New  Explorers  in  the  classroom. 

Partnerships  and  community  involvement 

•  Public  television's  local  public-private  partnerships  with  community  and  busi- 
ness groups  use  public  television  as  a  centerpiece  for  community  action  on  problems 
such  as  drug  abuse,  illiteracy,  and  child  abuse.  F*ublic  television  programming  and 
community  activities  increase  citizen  awareness  and  action  in  addressing  commu- 
nity concerns. 

Examples 

Louisiana  Public  Broadcasting  has  partnered  with  the  Greater  New  Orleans  Com- 
pact for  Learning  and  Economic  Development  to  address  major  community  edu- 
cational problems.  This  partnership — six  school  systems  working  with  business,  edu- 
cation and  government  representatives  to  share  information  tmd  resource — is 
unique  and  provides  a  valuable  service.  The  Compact  presently  is  involved  with 
such  projects  as  a  regional  telecomputing  network,  the  governor's  program  for  edu- 
cational technologv,  and  international  telecommunications,  among  others. 

KUAC,  FaiAanks,  Alaska  enabled  school  children  to  teach  adults  a  lesson  in 
voter  participation.  Kids  Voting,  a  voter  involvement  program  implemented  through- 
out the  Fairbanks  borough,  gave  more  than  15,000  school  children  an  opportumtv 
to  accompany  their  parents  to  the  polls  and  vote  on  general  election  dav.  Although 
students  votes  did  not  affect  official  election  results,  Sandy  Stora,  Development  Di- 
rector at  KUAC  and  program  organizer,  explained,  "Kids  Voting  is  designed  to  give 
children  a  hands-on,  real-life  experience  in  voting  and  the  democratic  process. 
KUAC's  involvement  in  the  project  is  part  of  our  ongoing  commitment  to  extend  the 
value  of  our  on-air  programming.  By  allowing  chUdren  to  go  to  the  poUs  and  cast 
their  votes,  we're  also  hoping  to  increase  involvement  by  pa  rents,  thereby  reaching 
out  to  the  entire  community  during  [the]  election  year. 

Spokane  Youth  is  a  series,  produced  by  KSPS,  Spokane,  that  highlights  the  city's 
unique  way  of  helping  youth  cope  in  our  changing,  challenging  society.  Each  pro- 

Sam  features  successful  projects  showing  support  systems  and  collaborative  efforts 
at  are  in  place,  empowering  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  self-esteem  and  excellence. 
'Shining  Examples"  looks  at  youngsters  who  share  their  time  with  those  in  need. 
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"Adults  Who  Make  a  Difference"  looks  at  adults  who  have  become  role  models  by 
volunteering  in  youth  programs.  "Families  of  the  "908"  examines  nontraditional  fam- 
ily units  that  can  provide  stable,  positive  environments  for  children.  And  "Teens  and 
Today's  Issues"  features  a  panel  of  community  leaders  and  an  audience  of  area  high 
school  students  as  they  adoress  some  of  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 

Last  year,  the  Nebraska  Domestic  Violence  Sexual  Assault  Coalition  Board  of  Di- 
rectors chose  the  Nebraska  Educational  Television  Network  as  the  recipient  of  their 
1993  Awakening  Award.  The  award  is  given  annually  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  joined  the  coalition  in  their  effort  to  increase  public  awareness  about 
the  extent  of  domestic  violence  in  Nebraska.  The  network  contributed  to  a  year-long 
campaign  by  the  Nebraska  Family  Violence  Public  Awareness  Task  Force  with  "Sur- 
viving Family  Violence."  This  state-wide  outreach  event  featured  a  full  evening  of 
compelling  programs  dealing  with  aspects  of  domestic  abuse  affecting  women,  ctiil- 
dren  and  the  elderly. 

•  Public  television  involves  and  serves  the  diverse  communities  of  our  nation. 
Public  television  is  inclusive — it  seeks  out  diverse  points  of  view  through  independ- 
ent producers  and  its  related  multicultural  minority  consortia  as  well  as  through  its 
station-based  activities.  The  missions  of  local  stations  are  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities and  expand  the  reach  of  educational  programming  particularly  to  otherwise 
underserved  audiences  or  those  with  special  needs. 

Public  television  programming  provides  context  for  social  and  cultural  issues,  so 
that  all  Americans  can  understand  different  perspectives  better.  Television  can  be 
a  constructive  force  in  addressing  the  pressing  needs  of  our  nation,  many  of  which 
demand  a  better  understanding  of  the  differences  between  ethnic  and  cultural  com- 
munities, as  well  as  geographic  differences.  Public  television's  educational  program- 
ming can  serve  the  needs  oi  the  growing  minority  workforce  and  minority  youth. 

Examples 

WGBH,  Boston  recently  offered  a  racism  workshop  to  local  high  schools.  Sixteen 
Massachusetts  high  schools  represented  by  teams  that  include  the  principal,  a  par- 
ent, two  teachers  and  three  students  came  together  to  outline  plans  to  combat  rac- 
ism in  the  schools.  WGBH  sponsored  the  workshop  as  an  outreach  component  to  its 
national  television  special  "The  Issue  Is  Race." 

Native  Voices  is  a  uniouel  pioneering  effort  on  behalf  of  Montana  Public  Tele- 
vision to  give  established  Native  American  filmmakers  an  opportunity  to  make  doc- 
umentary films  for  themselves,  their  communities  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And 
perhaps  more  importantly.  Native  Voices  Workshop  also  is  a  program  specifically 
designed  to  train  Native  Americans  to  become  filmmakers  so  they  can  express  their 
own  ideas  about  Native  American  culture  and  history. 

In  rural  Bethel,  Alaska,  where  80  percent  of  the  viewing  population  speaks  Yupik 
Eskimo  as  a  first  language,  KYUK  TV  serves  as  a  Native  American-controlled  com- 
munity station.  KYUK  broadcasts  all  local  programming  in  both  English  and  Yupik. 
The  station  produces  nightly  news  updates  and  weekly  public  affairs  programming, 
and  is  the  only  television  service  available  to  much  oi  its  audience.  KVUK  also  has 
conducted  several  very  successful  local  outreach  campaigns.  Recent  campaigns  have 
included  Respect  the  River,  on  water  safety  (10-20  people  drown  each  year  on  local 
rivers);  Into  the  Light:  Child  Sexual  Abuse;  and  It  Takes  a  Whole  Village  to  Raise 
a  Child. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  awarded  a  grant  to  WGBH,  Boston  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Center  for  Accessible  Media  (NCAM).  Some  of  NCAM's 
goals  are  the  establishment  of  Closed  Caption  University,  a  series  of  seminars  to 
train  public  television  stations  to  caption  tneir  own  local  and  instructional  program- 
ming; an  expansion  of  the  special  education  technology  projects  currently  in  develop- 
ment at  WGBH;  community  outreach  campaigns  to  educate  the  pubUc  about  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  underserved  audiences;  and  a  primer  for  stations  on  how  to  meet 
the  recruirements  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  the  TV  Decoder  Cir- 
cuitry Act,  which  requires  built-in  closed  caption  decoders  in  most  new  TV  receivers. 

OUTCOMES  FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

Investing  in  public  television's  current  service:  universal  access  to  lifelong  learning 
through  local  community  institutions 

Public  television  currently  provides  a  programming  service  committed  to  educat- 
ing and  informing  the  public  in  sciences,  geography,  literature,  the  arts,  math,  pub- 
lic affairs  and  culture.  This  service  is  used  by  81  percent  of  all  American  house- 
holds-a  service  which  the  American  public  values,  in  survey  after  survey,  stating 
that  it  is  more  "important,"  "informative,"  "interesting"  and  "educational"  than  other 
media  choices. 
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Federal  support  remains  essential  to  preserving  universal  access  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  lifelong  learning  through  a  hign  quality  noncommercial  television  service. 
Public  television  stations  match  every  federal  dollar  with  five  to  six  dollars  from 
other  sources,  yet  federal  dollars  remain  critical  in  challenging  other  segments  of 
the  community  to  support  this  public  service.  Federal  funding  also  provides  unre- 
stricted seed  money  which  can  allow  local  institutions  to  gain  access  to  the  best  that 
the  nation,  rather  than  just  the  community,  has  to  offer.  The  unrestricted  nature 
of  federal  funding  is  particularly  important  among  the  many  public  television  sta- 
tions licensed  to  educational  institutions,  where  the  institution  can  provide  facilities 
and  stafT,  but  may  not  have  the  discretionary  resources  necessary  for  programming. 

Federal  funding  also  assures  progreims  reach  their  full  educational  potential — 
through  "multiversioning"  (finding  new  ways  to  package  existing  materials  so  they 
are  most  useful  to  different  age  groups)  and  through  adapting  new  technologies  to 
achieve  educational  purposes. 

Appropriate  levels  of^  funding  will  offer  the  opportunity  for  stations  serving  all 
communities — from  inner  city  to  rural  areas — to  become  actively  involved  in  maJcing 
their  communities  aware  of*^  programming,  in  working  with  them  to  use  the  pro- 
gramming in  educational  ways  and  to  assist  teachers  in  extending  their  use  enec- 
tively  in  the  classroom. 

Contributing  further  to  national  educational  goals  and  competitiveness 

The  most  critical  need  is  to  sustain  the  national-local  partnership  which  allows 
local  communities  to  use  telecommunications  to  address  their  own  educational,  cul- 
tural and  information  needs. 

In  addition,  public  television  already  addresses  pressing  national  educational 
challenges  which  have  not  been  beyond  it  financial  resources,  in  recent  years.  Public 
television  is  prepared  to  embark  on  targeted  activities  in  support  of  the  national 
educational  agenda  articulated  by  Congress,  the  Administration  and  the  nation's 
governors. 

None  of  these  opportunities  can  be  pursued,  however,  without  the  essential  basic 
funding  for  current  services. 

•  Preparing  children  to  learn.  Public  television  can  develop  programming  for  pre- 
schoolers and  training  daycare  providers  through  Head  Start  programs  and  "Ready 
to  Learn"  initiatives,  particularly  since  there  has  been  a  33  percent  increase  in  the 
past  year  in  preschool  viewing  of  public  television  programnung.  The  work  initiated 
by  CPB,  PBS,  South  Carolina  ETV,  Sesame  Street  and  Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood 
would  be  expanded  nationwide. 

Examples 

South  Carolina  ETV  created  the  Early  Childhood  Professional  Development  Net- 
work (ECPDN),  a  satellite-based  system  to  provide  needed  training  live  to  Head 
Start  teaching  teams  in  eleven  states,  incluaing  South  Carolina.  For  three  years, 
ECPDN  will  make  available  training  in  education,  health,  social  services  and  parent 
involvement  to  1,050  Head  Start  teachers  working  primarily  with  rural,  migrant. 
Native  American,  and  Alaska  village  populations.  ECPDN  also  will  facilitate  meet- 
ing Head  Start  credential  reauirements,  and  offer  specialized  training  for  particular 
locations,  socioeconomic  conaitions,  and  language,  educational,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. The  distance  learning  delivery  system  will  be  designed  to  create  an  inter- 
active learning  environment.  Head  Start  teachers  will  communicate  live  and  in  real 
time  by  telephone  with  the  ECPDN  instructor  and  childcare  experts  in  other  loca- 
tions. 

•  Contributing  to  math  and  science  competency.  Additional  funds  will  allow  pub- 
lic television  to  develop  new  instructional  television  programming  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  use  in  meeting  national  educational  goals,  both  for  use  in 
the  schools  and  at  home,  as  Where  in  the  World  is  Carmen  Sandiego?  did  for  geog- 
raphy. PBS  has  also  developed  Mathline — a  full  schedule  of  programming  and  sup- 
port materials  for  teaching  and  learning  mathematics. 

Examples 

KCTS,  Seattle  produces  Bill  Nye  the  Science  Guy,  a  series  that  makes  science  fiin 
and  accessible  to  kids,  with  a  special  focus  on  girls  and  minority  youth.  Bill  Nye 
the  Science  Guy  is  distributed  nationally,  and  airs  in  98  percent  of  the  country's  tel- 
evision markets. 

WPBY,  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  has  created  The  Math  Learning  Hour,  a  live 
one-hour  program  designed  to  aid  students  in  grades  K-12  who  have  problems  com- 
pleting their  math  homework,  and  their  parents  who  may  be  trying  to  help  them. 

Oregon  Public  Broadcasting  was  one  of  the  first  ten  stations  to  implement  the 
WNET,  New  York/Texaco  Teacher  Training  Institute  project.  OPB  trained  teachers 
to  serve  as  mentors  to  other  teachers  and  students.  The  project  focuses  on  successful 
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teaching  strategies  that  generate  creative  uses  of  video  to  teach  science,  math  and 
technology  in  the  classroom. 

•  Contributing  to  adult  literacy.  With  increased  funds,  public  television  can  ex- 
pand efforts  to  encourage  and  motivate  adults  to  learn  to  read  and  then,  through 
televised  classes,  provide  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
homes.  Also  using  public  television,  local  stations  can  mobilize  volunteers  to  assist 
in  the  personal  mentoring  which  is  so  important  to  adult  literacy  training.  Project 
Literacy  US,  (PLUS),  in  its  eighth  year,  has  made  a  measurable  (fifference  in  assist- 
ing those  needing  literacy  training. 

Examples 

In  Virginia,  WNVT,  Annandale  and  WNVC,  Fairfax  produce  and  broadcast  an 
adult  literacy  program  series  titled  Virginia  Reads,  utilizing  distance  learning  teach- 
ers from  Virginia  schools.  The  series  is  co-produced  by  the  stations  and  Wise  County 
High  School  in  southwestern  Virginia,  and  is  a  cooperative  venture  of  the  stations 
and  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education. 

WNPB,  Moi^anton,  West  Virginia,  teamed  up  with  the  Dominion  Post,  a  local 
newspaper,  to  cosponsor  the  "Learn  t<D  Read"  community  literacy  drive.  WNPB  aired 
an  adult  literacy  series  each  Saturday,  while  the  newspaper  published  the  pro- 
gram's lesson  in  each  edition  of  their  Saturday  paper,  thus  offering  adults  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  read  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  home. 

•  Providing  job  training  and  snaring  information  to  fmd  new  opportunties  in  the 
workforce.  Public  television's  cooperative  work  with  business  and  education  leaders 
to  use  video-based  vocational  and  instructional  courses  to  train  workers,  teachers 
and  demobilized  military  personnel  can  be  expanded  with  additional  funds.  Training 
can  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  workplace  or  other  sites,  as  PBS  and  stations  are 
already  doing  in  selected  cities  through  The  Business  Channel. 

Examples 

WHMM,  Washington,  D.C.'s  Student  Training  Program,  which  began  in  1980,  is 
designed  to  give  Howard  University  students  a  chance  to  gain  practical  experience 
as  interns  in  broadcast  management,  technical  operations,  maintenance  engineer- 
ing, fundraising,  marketing  and  development,  programming  and  production. 

Springtieid,  Missouri  has  undergone  major  changes  in  the  job  market  over  the 
past  three  years.  Once  considered  a  major  industrial  area,  the  area  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  an  important  medical  community  as  well  as  one  of  the  top  tourist  areas 
in  the  country.  When  the  factories  began  leaving  the  area,  Ozarks  Public  Television 
aired  a  live  call-in  special  focusing  on  the  local  economy  and  job  retraining  programs 
available.  The  station  also  has  had  seminars  and  videoconferences  that  give  partici- 
pants the  opportunity  to  gain  additional  information  on  how  to  increase  their  job 
skill  levels. 

South  Carolina  ETV  pioneered  the  use  of  video  teleconferencing  for  correctional 
managers  and  line  officers.  Its  first  training  conference  in  1991  linked  a  FBI  hos- 
tage negotiator  with  more  than  1,000  corrections  officers,  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  criminal  iustive  students  gathered  in  17  cities  across  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  39 
cents  per  stuoent.  Since  then,  tne  S.C.  Department  of  Corrections  has  used  the  tele- 
conference resources  of  SCETV  to  reach  and  inform  more  than  14,000  trainees. 

•  Enhancing  educational  use  of  technologies.  Public  television  adapts  new  tech- 
nologies for  eoucational  use;  makes  them  accessible  to  schools,  teachers  and  learn- 
ers; creates  programs  that  expand  the  use  of  interactive  educational  technologies; 
and  trains  teachers  to  use  tnese  new  technologies  effectively.  Technological  ad- 
vances have  had  a  major  impact  in  increasing  the  educational  effect  of  television. 
Merely  one  example  is  the  intriguing  interactive  version  of  The  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour  which  nas  been  developed  in  conjunction  with  Apple  Computers.  Learn- 
ers can  watch  full  frame  video  and  then  explore  topics  raised  in  the  news  program 
through  interactive  video  and  databases. 

Examples 

WETA,  Washington,  D.C.,  WGBH,  Boston  and  the  Nebraska  ETV  Network  were 
among  the  public  television  stations  that  collaborated  with  local  schools  around  the 
country  to  produce  the  next  wave  of  student  publications — a  paperless,  computerized 
magazine  called  HiWavz,  which  debuted  last  April  with  articles,  artwork,  graphics 
plus  video  and  audio  segments. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  KWSU,  Pullman,  Washington  has  operated  the  Washington 
Higher  Education  Telecommunication  System  (WHETS),  a  statewide  interactive 
telecommunications  system  for  Washington  State  University.  The  network  currently 
operates  with  a  state-of-the-art  digital  microwave  system  between  Spokane,  Pull- 
man, Richland  and  Vancouver,  with  digital  fiber  from  Vancouver  to  Tukwila,  and 
with  analog  video  microwave  from  Pullman  to  Moscow,  Idaho  and  from  Richland  to 
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Wenatchee  and  Seattle.  The  Tukwila  connection  is  a  partnership  between  the  sta- 
tion and  Boeing,  whidi  pays  for  the  fiber  interconnection  to  get  WSU  courses  to  its 
own  classroom  and,  in  turn,  distributes  them  on  its  telecommunications  system  to 
sites  around  the  Puget  Sound. 

WHRO,  Norfolk,  Virginia  was  awarded  a  grant  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  establish  an  interactive  "Internet  Connection"  for  community  colleges  within 
the  membership  of  the  Virginia  Tidewater  Consortium  for  Higher  Education.  The 
WHRO  Internet  Connection  will  provide  local  access  to  worldwide  databases,  infor- 
mation services,  and  research  being  conducted  on  the  Internet. 

KUAT,  Tucson  is  a  team  member  of  Interactive  Communitv  Television  (ICTV-Tuc- 
son).  This  partnership  of  conmiunity  Information  providers  has  banded  together  to 
collaborate  on  projects  of  community  benefit  involving  information  and  interactive 
telecommunications  technology.  ICTV-Tucson  has  proposed  an  interactive,  cable  and 
telephone  based  community-wide  education  and  information  service.  KUAT  also  is 
a  member  of  the  Conununity  Telecommunications  and  Information  Alliance  (CTIA), 
a  group  of  non-profit,  government  and  commercial  business  representatives  explor- 
ing technology  and  information  infrastructure  issues  of  importance  to  the  southern 
Arizona  community. 

Coordinating  electronic  meetings  or  teleconferences  for  state  agencies  is  one  of  the 
most  important  services  South  Carolina  ETV  provides  to  state  government.  The  net- 
work typically  manages  more  than  1,000  teleconferences  each  year  on  behalf  of  state 
agency  clients,  making  SCETV  the  busiest  state  teleconference  center  in  America. 
T^e  cost  efficiency  of  this  single  SCETV  service  saved  South  Carolina  more  than 
$13,000,000  last  year. 

•  Assisting  in  times  of  disaster.  Public  television  stations  are  valuable  commu- 
nity problem-solving  partners,  able  to  respond  quickly  to  local  need  and  local  emer- 
gencies. In  the  midwest,  for  example,  puolic  television  stations  worked  singly  and 
together  this  year  to  bring  flood  information  and  assistance  to  their  communities, 
and  to  the  nation. 

Examples 

South  Dakota  Public  Television  produced  "Coping  with  the  Flood,"  a  special  edi- 
tion of  its  ongoing  public  aflairs  series  On-Line.  The  program  featured  a  guest  panel 
consisting  of  U.S.  Rep.  Tim  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Governor  Steve  Kirby,  Director  of 
the  South  Dakota  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  Mike 
O'Conner,  a  social  worker  from  Lutheran  Social  Services,  a  representative  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  a  representative  from  the  South  Da- 
kota Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources.  The  host  and  panelists, 
as  part  of  the  live  call-in  program,  offered  advice  on  how  to  cope  with  flood-related 
damage,  temporary  displacement,  financial  loss  and  potential  healthproblems. 

In  cooperation  with  a  local  commercial  television  station,  KCPT,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  coproduced  a  special  flood  relief  telethon.  The  program  originated  from  the 
two  stations  and  included  two  live  remote  locals.  The  telethon,  put  together  with 
only  a  day  and  a  halPs  notice,  raised  more  than  $263,000  for  the  local  Red  Cross. 
The  program  opened  with  a  special  statement  delivered  by  President  Clinton  to 
flood  victims. 

During  a  recent  flooding  situation  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  Ozarks  Public  Tele- 
vision presented  a  live  program  with  representatives  from  the  American  Red  Cross, 
city  and  county  agencies  as  well  as  Federal  Emergency  Management.  By  eillowing 
a  live  discussion  of  the  problem,  the  station  was  able  to  provide  more  in-depth  infor- 
mation than  had  been  available  from  commercial  newscasts. 

When  the  worst  snowfall  in  15  years  paralyzed  the  state,  Kentucky  Educational 
Television  responded  with  a  series  of  breaks  and  special  programs  aimed  at  keeping 
viewers  abreast  of  current  developments.  In  many  areas  of  the  estate,  where  weath- 
er conditions  had  knocked  out  cable  service,  KET  provided  the  only  available  cur- 
rent weather  information.  Updates  from  the  Department  of  Disaster  and  Emergency 
Services,  and  special  messages  from  the  governor  were  aired.  KET  also  used  regular 
programs  to  address  topics  related  to  the  storm. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  support  S.  2120  and  authorize  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  at  its  current  authorization  level  through  the  year 
1999. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brugger.  I  note  that 
we  have  a  vote  in  progress,  so  if  I  may  I  would  Hke  to  call  a  short 
recess  for  10  minutes.  We  will  be  right  back. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
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Senator  Inouye.  Ambassador  Carlson,  the  20th  Century  Fund  re- 
cently funded  a  study  that  reported  that  there  were  too  many  pub- 
lic broadcast  stations.  The  report  suggested  that  public  broadcast 
stations  should  be  consolidated  so  that  more  money  can  be  used  for 
programming.  Has  the  CPB  done  anything  to  implement  this? 

Mr.  Carlson.  Yes,  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  We,  too,  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  efficiencies  and  economies  in  the  administration  of 
these  television  stations.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  they  are  all  lo- 
cally run.  But  they  are  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  grants  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  We  have  examined  our 
^antmaking  procedures  and  policies  to  nnd  ways  to  eliminate  dis- 
incentives lor  stations  that  experience  overlapping  signals,  and 
make  it  more  attractive  for  them  to  join  forces  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  save  money. 

The  objective  in  all  of  this  is  to  take  the  very  limited  funds  that 
are  available  within  the  350  station  milieu  and  commit  them  more 
to  programming,  and  less  to  bricks  and  mortar. 

Senator  Inouye.  As  you  have  noted,  every  Senator  on  the  panel 
here  has  used  the  two  words  "objectivity"  and  "balance." 

Mr.  Carlson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  your  board  responsible  for  determining  objec- 
tivity and  balance?  And  if  so,  do  you  review  programs? 

Mr.  Carlson.  The  board  is  responsible  for  this,  Senator  Inouye. 
If  I  might  just  review  for  you  a  bit  the  genesis  of  this.  As  you  know, 
back  in  1992,  after  the  reauthorization  legislation  was  passed,  the 
CPB  Board  was  charged  by  Congress  with  making  public  broad- 
casting more  accessible  and  more  open  and  more  responsible  to  the 
public. 

We  began,  in  direct  response  to  those  1992  amendments,  some- 
thing we  call  "Open  to  the  Public."  As  part  of  this  campaign,  we 
opened  an  800  number.  We  encouraged  the  American  public  to  con- 
tact CPB  through  that  number  and  through  a  post  office  box  with 
their  comments  about  national  programming.  The  legislation  itself 
addressed  not  local  programming  but  national  programming. 

The  Congress  itself  did  not  require  the  board  to  take  any  specific 
actions.  It  made  clear,  however,  that  it  was  up  to  the  board,  and 
hence  the  senior  staff,  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  policy  that  was 
responsive  to  the  concerns  expressed  quite  clearly  by  Congress  at 
the  time. 

Our  board  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  we  should  bring  to  pub- 
lic broadcasting  more  voices  not  less,  more  opinions  not  less,  more 
ideas  not  less.  Though  there  are  some  people  who  would  like  us  to 
be  censorious  and  to  stifle  certain  perspectives  and  points  of  view, 
that  was  not  what  Congress  intended.  They  wanted  our  system  to 
open  up. 

And,  in  fact,  I  recall  that  you  said  that  any  review  or  policy  rel- 
ative to  objectivity  and  balance  and  fairness  has  got  to  be  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  the  board  to  decide  how  best  to  direct  its  resources 
to  the  full  development  of  public  telecommunications.  I  recall  that 
you  warned  us  not  to  take  any  steps  that  would  infringe  upon  or 
chill  the  editorial  integrity  or  the  freedom  of  broadcasters.  Con- 
sequently, we  had  a  two-pronged  way  of  looking  at  this. 

I  think  that  we  have  over  the  last  2  years  done  rather  well  in 
what  I  described  earlier  as  a  work  in  progress.  It  is  hardly  com- 
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pleted.  But  we  have  asked  a  dozen  or  so  outside  people,  journalists 
and  academics  and  scholars,  to  review  3  months  of  programming 
for  us,  with  an  eye  toward  whether  it  is  biased,  whether  it  is  objec- 
tive, and  whether  it  is  fair. 

Shortly,  we  are  expecting  from  them  written  report  cards  on 
their  views  of  that  programming  and,  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
controversial  programming,  what  they  candidly  think  of  it  all.  We 
would  expect  to  share  with  you,  when  we  receive  those  report 
cards,  what  it  is  those  folks  have  to  say. 

The  board  has  taken  its  legal  obligations  very  seriously.  It  has 
tried  very  hard  to  meet  them.  As  Erv  Duggan  said,  we  want  this 
system  to  be  fair.  We  do  not  want  it  to  represent  one  political  or 
social  perspective.  That  is  wrong  and  it  is  destructive. 

And  I  think  that  there  are  areas  in  this  fairness  and  balance 
arena,  that  are  very  difficult  to  quantify,  difficult  to  measure.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  PBS,  NPR,  CPB,  and 
APTS.  There  are  discussions  that  have  been  ongoing  and  regular 
between  the  presidents  and  CEO's  of  these  organizations  and  the 
senior  staff  as  to  measures  we  can  take  that  do  not  trample  on  the 
editorial  integrity  of  the  programs  that  are  being  produced  or  of  the 
producers  who  are  involved,  out  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  there 
is  an  honest  and  fair  representation  of  opinion,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  controversial  areas. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Obviously,  those  two  words  are  very  important 
to  Members  of  Congress,  so  as  soon  as  you  get  your  report  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  share  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Duggan.  Senator,  could  I  add  just  a  brief  word  on  that  sub- 
ject? I  think  Ambassador  Carlson  may  have  been  a  bit  too  modest? 
I  do  think  that  the  good  faith  efforts  that  he  has  described  will, 
over  time,  show  results  on  this  issue. 

But  let  me  mention  a  couple  of  other  things.  PBS  is  funding  a 
series,  a  four-part  series  I  believe,  that  will  be  on  the  air  next  year 
by  Peggy  Noonan,  who  is  not  an  obvious  radical  or  liberal.  Ben 
Wattenberg  is  on  the  air  with  a  weekly  show.  It  is  not  a  PBS  show, 
but  it  is  being  shown  on  more  than  100  public  television  stations 
and  it  is  one  that  PBS  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port financially.  It  is  a  model  of  objectivity  and  balance  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs.  And  our  stations  are  airing  that  program. 
Every  week  you  see  prominent  conservatives  on  that  program. 

We  are  negotiating  with  other  producers  to  bring  to  the  air  dif- 
fering points  of  view. 

On  Friday  night  there  will  be  a  Firing  Line  debate  with  William 
Buckley,  where  both  sides  debate  the  issue  of  capital  punishment. 
Some  critics  who  are  writing  about  that  show,  who  have  already 
viewed  it,  have  stated  the  view  that  the  advocates  of  capital  pun- 
ishment got  the  better  part  of  the  argument;  that  particularly  a 
prosecutor,  a  woman  from  Georgia,  was  a  particularly  brilliant  de- 
bater on  behalf  of  capital  punishment — not  exactly  a  radical  liberal 
position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  often  our  critics  focus  in  a  microscopic 
way  on  incidents  that  happened  years  ago,  and  are  not  giving  us 
credit  for  the  good  faith  efforts  to  broaden  and  diversify  the  points 
of  view  that  are  shown  on  public  television. 
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So,  I  would  simply  like  to  say  a  word.  If  you  have  a  son  or 
daughter  who  brings  home  C's  on  the  report  card  and  then  im- 
proves to  B's,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  continue 
harping  on  the  fact  that  that  struggling  student  is  not  making  ail 
A's.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  critics  are  homing  microscopically 
in  on  a  few  incidents,  many  of  them  dredged  up  from  years  ago, 
and  are  not  looking  at  the  obvious  things  that  are  happening  in 
this  institution  now. 

So,  I  think  a  little  fairness,  balance,  and  objectivity  there  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  this 
objectivity  and  balance  issue? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  I  would  add  that  NPR  definitely  believes  in  that 
issue  as  well  and  makes  every  effort  to  maintain  balance  and  objec- 
tivity. 

I  would  just  add  that  we  produce  programs,  as  you  know,  and  we 
acquire  programs.  And  on  the  programs  that  we  acquire  we  review 
those  annually  for  balance  and  objectivity,  but  we  do  not  do  day- 
to-day  operational  looks  on  programs  that  we  acquire. 

On  programs  that  we  produce,  we  definitely  try  to  maintain  the 
balance  and  objectivity.  And  my  only  point  here  on  this  issue  is  we 
do  get  criticism,  and  I  think  sometimes  a  listener  may  listen  to  one 
program,  very  much  like  Ervin  Duggan's  comments,  may  listen  to 
one  program  and  they  may  not  think  it  was  balanced  or  certainly 
did  not  meet  with  their  approval,  and  they  criticize  us.  But  if  they 
had  listened  over  time  I  think  thev  would  see  that  there  has  been 
an  effort  for  balance  for  a  series  or  a  program,  and  we  make  every 
effort  to  do  that. 

So,  sometimes  we  get  that,  and  we  make  every  effort  to  get  a  di- 
verse point  of  view  across  a  series  that  we  produce.  And  also  I 
would  add  that  we  have  commentators  that  give  varying  points  of 
view.  We  do  not  have  commentators  from  just  one  point  of  view. 

We  really  believe  that  the  value  of  public  radio,  because  we  are 
not  commercial,  is  that  we  can  take  time  to  do  in-depth  analysis 
of  issues  from  varying  points  of  view.  So,  we  take  that  challenge 
very  seriously. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Mr.  B rugger. 

Mr.  Brugger.  Just  to  again  put  this  into  perspective,  stations  re- 
ceive from  PBS  about  1,600  hours  of  original  programming  a  year, 
and  they  are  airing,  broadcasting  about  6,300  hours  a  year.  They 
have  a  lot  of  different  sources  for  programming  and  many  times  at 
the  local  level  the  local  stations  are  providing  that  balance  to  those 
programs  based  on  what  is  important  in  their  community.  Many 
times  they  are  not  necessarily  running  all  of  the  programs  that 
even  come  from  PBS. 

So,  I  think  again  you  have  to  look  at  the  individual  stations  and 
the  individual  markets  and  how  this  interdependent  and  independ- 
ent system  deals  with  programming  issues  for  their  own  audiences. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  add  one  final  note  to 
this?  I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  say  that  the  1992  debate  and 
its  legislative  amendments  sent  quite  a  clear  message  to  public 
broadcasters  that  we  must  do  something  to  address  this  balance 
and  objectivity  issue  in  a  clear  and  forthcoming  way.  I  think  we  are 
doing  that. 
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We  at  CPB  do  not  believe  that  it  is  politics  or  demagogery  that 
often  motivates  the  critics  of  this  system.  We  believe  that  the  criti- 
cism of  public  broadcasting  is  usually  sincere.  We  listen  to  what 
critics  have  to  say. 

We  have  spent  lots  of  time  with  the  critics  of  public  broadcasting. 
We  will  continue  to  do  that.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  Ervin  and 
Delano  and  certainly  myself,  we  have  regularly  met  with  people 
who  have  strong  objections  to  some  of  the  pro^amming.  Public 
broadcasting  will  continue  to  be  responsive  to  critics  and  to  listen 
to  them.  We  are  making  very  sincere  efforts  to  assure  that  balance 
and  fairness  is  what  people  glean  from  watching  or  listening  to 
public  broadcasting. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Duggan,  what  has  PBS  done  to  consolidate 
stations  as  recommended  by  the  20th  Century  Fund?  I  believe  you 
were  a  member  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Duggan.  I  was  a  member  of  the  20th  Century  Fund,  al- 
though I  raised  some  objections  and  was  a  dissenter  on  the  point 
about  consolidating  stations  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  20th 
Century  Fund  Taskforce  did  not  fully  think  out  a  strategy  on  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  this  debate  very  deeply,  Senator,  for 
this  reason.  The  way  that  PBS  is  funded  is  by  assessments  from 
local  stations,  and  if  we  start  killing  off  local  stations  without 
thinking  about  that  funding  mechanism,  whatever  it  does  for  eflR- 
ciency  could  have  a  terribly  deleterious  effect  on  the  way  we  fund 
national  programming. 

So,  I  am  very  interested  in  efficiency.  I  am  interested  in  helping 
those  overlap  stations  differentiate  themselves,  and  we  do  have 
policies  that  help  them  differentiate  themselves,  and 
counterprogram  and  acquire  programming  from  other  sources.  I 
would  love  for  us  to  be  able  to  fund  separate  streams  of  program- 
ming. 

Many  of  those  so-called  overlap  stations  have  special  missions. 
For  example,  the  public  station  that  is  associated  with  Howard 
University  here  overlaps  in  a  technological  sense,  its  signal  over- 
laps with  other  public  stations.  But  it  has  a  special  mission  to  mi- 
nority audiences  and  to  minority  programming. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  for  efficiency  to 
kill  off  that  station  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  and  deprive  its  audi- 
ence, which  includes  many  African-American  citizens  in  an  around 
Washington,  of  the  special  programming  serving  their  interests.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

And  so  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  find  efficiency  with- 
out harming  those  stations  that  overlap  in  technical  terms  but 
have  a  special  sense  of  mission  to  special  audiences  that  you  and 
I  and  lots  of  other  people  care  about. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Bnigger,  do  you  have  any  other  views? 

Mr.  Brugger.  Yes.  I  think  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  most 
of  these  stations,  all  of  these  stations,  came  into  being  because  a 
group  in  the  community  or  an  entity  in  the  community  like  a  uni- 
versity wanted  a  certain  service  from  that  station,  and  they  are 
supporting  most  of  the  funding  for  those  stations.  And  I  think, 
again,  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Duggan,  about 
how  we  go  about  looking  at  consolidation. 
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There  are  at  least  12  sets  of  stations  right  now  that  are  talking 
about  mergers  of  all  kinds,  mergers  of  programming,  mergers  of 
their  technical  operations,  mergers  of  their  administrative  units. 
And  we  already  have  some  examples  like  Maine  and  Seattle  and 
Spokane  that  already  have  merged. 

And  I  think  that  the  system  is  very  aware  of  ways  that  they  need 
to  become  more  efficient,  £ind  I  think  they  are  moving  toward  that. 
But  one  of  the  things  that  they  have  to  be  very  careful  of  is  that 
they  do  not  lose  the  services. 

We  continue  to  have  a  need  for  multiple  services  that  we  are  de- 
veloping, and  we  need  to  have  the  outlets.  And  the  trick  is,  how 
do  we  administratively  be  more  efficient  while  maintaining  the  va- 
riety of  services  that  we  are  developing  for  those  communities. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  whole  booklet  of  questions 
here,  but  I  will  wait  for  my  turn  again. 

Senator  Exon. 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  Grentlemen, 
I  heard  your  comments  about  diverse  range  of  viewpoints.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  worthy  goal. 

I  would  like  to  reduce  that  down,  though,  to  something  that  I  al- 
luded to  in  my  opening  comments.  You  are  familiar,  I  think,  with 
the  fact  that  we  on  this  committee  have  called  the  commercial 
broadcasters  in  that  we  do  not  support  financially.  We  have  reign 
over  them  only  because  of  the  spectrum  that  they  obtain  for  carry- 
ing on  their  broadcasts. 

But  generally  speaking  we  were  quite  critical  of  the  violence  that 
is  portrayed  all  too  often  in  the  view  of  many  of  us,  the  sex  that 
is  portrayed  all  too  oft^n  on  the  commercial  sector. 

Is  it  appropriate,  in  your  view,  for  CPB  and  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  to  allow  programs  which  have  more  nudity  and 
harsh  language  than  would  be  permitted  under  the  standards  and 
practices  that  we  have  finally  gotten  into  place  for  commercial 
broadcast  stations?  Or  do  you  think  you  should  be  held  to  the  same 
general  level,  good,  bad  or  indifferent? 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  Senator,  could  I  take  that  one  on,  since  PBS  is 
really  the  source  of  programming  for  the  system?  I  think  that  the 
best  policy,  the  best  pubHc  policy  is  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
people  who  do  the  prog^'amming  and  make  the  decisions.  I  think 
that  having  Government  policies  that  regulate  or  govern  these 
questions  gets  us  onto  a  very,  very  slippery  slope. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  about  one  program  which  I  will  not  name, 
but  that  many  people  will  know  instinctively.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  program  shown  in  recent  times  on  public  tele- 
vision. The  concerns  it  raised  about  nudity  and  strong  language 
have  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  letter  campaigns 
against  public  television. 

Let  me  just  say  what  public  television  did  to  show  sensitivity  to 
the  audience  when  they  put  that  program  on  the  air. 

First  of  all,  it  was  put  on  the  air  late  at  night.  In  virtually  every 
community,  that  program  was  shown  at  10  o'clock  or  later. 

Second,  it  carried  a  disclaimer  that  said:  "this  is  strong  stuff.  It 
is  for  grown-ups.  Many  grown-ups  may  not  approve  of  it.  And  so 
we  warn  you  in  advance  that  this  is  adult  material." 
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Third,  every  station  had  a  local  option  about  whether  to  run  it 
or  not  and  some  chose,  given  the  nature  of  their  local  communities, 
not  to  run  the  show. 

Fourth,  a  second  edited  version  with  language  and  nudity 
blanked  out  was  made  avaiilable  to  stations  if  they  wanted  to  run 
it. 

Now,  we  can  argue  about  the  editorial  wisdom  of  individual  deci- 
sions and  programs,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  leaned 
over  backward  to  say  to  its  audience  this  is  strong  stuff,  it  is  con- 
troversial, but  we  are  putting  it  on  late  and  we  are  going  to  show 
exquisite  sensitivity  for  the  audience  about  this.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  shows  a  certain  sensitivity  and  eagerness  not  to  overly  of- 
fend sensitive  audiences. 

Senator  ExON.  I  am  not  sure  you  answered  my  question,  Mr. 
Duggan.  I  asked  a  question,  regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  position  that  we  are  taking  here,  and  have  taken  with  the 
commercial  broadcasters,  do  you  believe  that  the  standards  that  we 
set  or  try  to  set  for  the  commercial  broadcasters  should  be  any  dif- 
ferent than  what  we  would  expect  of  your  organizations  that  we 
use  taixpayers'  money  to  help  finance? 

Mr.  Duggan.  I  am  not  aware  there  are  any  differences  now.  Sen- 
ator, and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  differences.  My  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  we  do  a  better  job  on  questions  like  violence. 
We  are  not  exploitative  in  our  program,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  productive  to  have  different  standards  in  public  broadcasting. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  to. 

Bameygate.  I  do  not  know  what  Barneygate  is.  I  have  never  seen 
Barney  or  Barneygate.  My  one  criticism  of  your  program  is  that  I 
do  not  think  you  carry  enough  sports,  which  I  must  admit  that  I 
am  a  nut  on.  I  have  not  seen  a  baseball  game  in  the  last  years  on 
any  of  your  stations,  but  I  recognize  that  there  are  people 

Mr.  Duggan.  We  have  something  great  for  you,  Senator. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Give  me  the  time 
and  date  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  censor  that  at  all.  [Laughter.] 

Is  it  the  policy  of  CPB  and  PBS  to  secure  a  royalty  agreement 
for  all  programs,  or  some  programs?  Who  gets  tne  royalties?  Do 
they  go  to  CPB  directly?  How  are  these  royalties  accounted  for,  and 
how  are  they  used? 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  public  broadcasting  programs 
themselves  rarely — if  ever — generate  any  kind  of  substantive  reve- 
nue, particularly  in  the  highly  competitive  field  of  licensing  and 
merchandising.  Certainly,  Barney  has  done  just  that.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  handfuls  of  exceptions  in  the  25  years  of  public  broadcasting 
history. 

The  fact  that  Barney  is  popular  and  lucrative  from  the  public 
broadcasting  perspective  should  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
program.  It  is  enormously  popular  with  preschool  children  and  it 
has  solid  educational  value.  It  is  not  a  cartoon,  and  it  is  of  genuine 
intellectual  value  to  these  kids. 

CPB  funding  for  a  series  like  Barney  typically  represents  a  very 
tiny  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  the  production.  We  currently  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  the  net  revenues  from  Barney,  equal  to  a 
percentage  of  the  CPB  investment  in  the  show  itself^  be  used  for 
additional  programming  to  be  distributed  by  PBS. 
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Based  on  that  we  think  that  the  taxpayers  really  win.  They  get 
more  programming  and  it  costs  nothing.  Public  television  wins  be- 
cause it  gets  more  segments  of  a  program  that  has  driven  up  the 
audience  for  children's  programs  throughout  the  public  broadcast- 
ing system.  But  when  we  end  up  with  a  blockbuster  show  like  Bar- 
ney, with  tremendous  sales  of  ancillary  toys  and  products,  it  caused 
the  CPB  board  to  reassess  and  to  rethink  our  position. 

It  has  also  caused  PBS  to  reassess  its  position  in  this.  To  ask  it- 
self hard  questions  as  to  why  the  public  broadcasting  system,  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  the  taxpayer,  should  not  benefit  directly  from  the 
kind  of  success  that  Barney  has  had.  So,  we  have  done  just  that. 

In  the  case  of  Barney,  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  confused 
by  the  fact  that  Connecticut  Public  Broadcasting  brought  Barney 
onto  its  airwaves  and  then  in  turn  recommended  it  to  PBS  long 
after  the  program  was  a  success  in  other  places  and  after  the  ini- 
tial investments  had  been  made  by  producers  and  after  the  ancil- 
lary income  had  been  signed  away  in  contractual  agreements  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Connecticut  Public  Broadcasting.  This  put 
us  and  it  put  PBS  in  a  position  of  being  totally  outside  of  the  deal 
and  we  were  unable  to  do  much  about  it  after  the  fact. 

But  actually  the  producers  of  Barney,  who  seem  to  be  rolling  in 
considerable  success  these  days,  have  been  quite  amenable  to  shar- 
ing some  of  those  profits  both  with  CPB  and  with  PBS.  I  will  let 
Ervin  explain  the  latter  part  of  this. 

Mr,  DUGGAN.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  contract  with  Barney  and  the 
producers  of  Barney,  the  Lyons  Group.  It  guarantees  that  we  will 
recoup  our  investment  in  tnat  show,  and  beyond  that,  it  gives  us 
opportunities  to  share  in  some  ancillary  product  revenues.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  beyond  this  that  much  more  has  been  made  of 
this  issue  than  deserves  to  be  made.  Senator.  I  have  yet  to  see  any- 
body getting  rich  in  public  television.  Barney  is  incredibly  atypical. 

Let  me  just  mention  Bill  Movers,  since  he  has  been  attacked.  Bill 
Moyers  bought  a  program  called  Amazing  Grace  to  PBS.  We  con- 
tributed a  minimal  amount  to  that  production.  It  was  a  beautiful 
story  about  the  hymn,  with  everybody  from  gospel  singers  to  Jessye 
Norman  performing,  and  the  whole  story  of  Amazing  Grace.  It  was 
almost  a  religious  experience  to  see  that  program.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.  We  paid  very  little  for  it. 

Amazing  Grace  has  been  shown  again  and  again  by  public  sta- 
tions in  their  fundraising,  and  we  take  in  millions  of  dollars  from 
Amazing  Grace.  It  was  practically  a  gift  from  Bill  Moyers  to  the 
system.  To  attack  Bill  Moyers,  who  took  a  tremendous  pay  cut  to 
leave  commercial  television  to  come  back  to  public  television,  and 
who  brings  many  of  his  programs  to  us  partially  or  fully  funded, 
to  attack  him  as  a  profiteer  is  so  lurid  and  so  far  from  the  truth 
that  I  CEUinot  let  the  moment  pass  without  mentioning  that  specific 
case. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  I  happened  to  see  that  program.  I  thought 
it  was  a  great,  great  program,  and  I  certainly  was  not  alluding  in 
any  direct  or  indirect  fashion  to  Bill  Moyers.  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  did  not  know  there  was  a  controversy  about  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  DuGGAN.  He  has  been  attacked  as  a  profiteer  by  people  who 
I  believe  say  one  can  imagine  Bill  Moyers  making  lots  of  money. 
They  do  not  adduce  any  facts. 
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He  has  raised  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  but  that  money 
plowed  back  into  production  and  to  bringing  these  programs  to  us, 
and  profiteering  is  not  the  word. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  let  me  take  some  other  show.  You  have  ex- 
plained at  least  your  view  on  Barney  £md  alluded  now  to  the  Bill 
Moyers  Amazing  Grace  show.  Let  us  take  another  show.  You  do 
spend  money  in  producing  programs;  right? 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  We  usually  only  partially  fund  a  program,  Senator. 
We  will  put  up  a  relatively  small  amount  to  purchase  the  right  to 
broadcast  that  program,  but  the  producer  typically  sells  off  many 
other  rights,  perhaps  the  video  right,  perhaps  foreign  rights,  so 
that  the  ancillary  revenue  is  for  agreements  they  have  made  with 
other  people.  All  we  buy  for  a  relatively  small  contribution  to  the 
production  cost  usually  is  the  right  to  air  that  program  several 
times,  so  the  idea  that  we  own  the  program  and  can  order  the  pro- 
ducers about  and  seize  their  revenues  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of 
question. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  I  guess  that  begs  this  question  then,  it 
seems  to  me.  I  assume,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  making 
some  small  investment  to  have  the  right  to  run  that  program,  but 
I  assume  it  is  also  beneficial,  tremendously  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  program  to  have  it  shown  on  your  network  nationally; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  DuGGAN.  That  is  right,  and  we  want  to  capture  the  full  value 
of  the  use  of  our  broadcast  window.  We  are  going  to  drive  harder 
bargains  with  our  producers  in  the  future. 

Senator  ExoN.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  in  the 
future  you  are  going  to  make  a  small  investment,  but  you  are  going 
to  get  more  of  a  return  back  should  this  be  a  Barney-type  program 
that  not  only  should  be  recognized  as  a  great  accomplishment  of 
the  producer  and  the  artist  that  it  takes  to  get  this  job  done,  but 
also  you  have  provided  the  means  for  that  program  to  be  successful 
through  your  broadcast  network. 

What  you  are  testifying  to,  then,  is  that  in  the  future  you  are 
going  to  do  a  better  job  than  you  have  in  the  past  with  negotiations 
to  show  the  program  on  your  facilities  before  you  start  and  have 
a  better  contract  in  your  favor  than  you  have  had  in  the  past.  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  DuGGAN.  That  is  right.  Our  producers  are  already  finding  us 
driving  a  harder  bargain. 

Now,  one  thing  you  need  to  understand,  Senator,  is  that  much 
of  the  programming  for  our  system  is  produced  by  the  stations 
themselves,  and  many  times  they  sell  off  these  rights  to  others — 
the  home  video  cassette  rights,  for  example — in  order  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  the  production.  We  often  debate  with  our  produc- 
ing stations  about  what  rights  we  will  acquire. 

I  think  inevitably,  in  order  to  acquire  those  additional  rights,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  money.  And  so  starving  the  system 
for  money  is  not  a  way  to  get  us  to  capture  those  additional  rights. 
As  some  people,  especially  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
often  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  We  simply  cannot 
demand  of  producers  that  they  give  us  things  that  they  can  sell  to 
others.  We  cannot  just  demand  that  bargain  and  get  it.  We  nego- 
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tiate  with  producers  just  the  way  commercial  broadcasters  nego- 
tiate with  them. 

Senator  EXON.  I  have  lots  of  other  questions.  I  will  submit  them 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  one  further  question  of  a  personal  nature.  You  said  you  had 
some  good  news  for  me.  Are  you  telling  me  you  are  going  to  take 
Barney  off  the  air  and  start  broadcasting  St.  Louis  Cardinal  base- 
ball? 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  No.  I  was  talking  about  sports.  Ken  Bums,  who 
brilliantly  brought  to  our  system  The  Civil  War  a  few  years  ago, 
is  coming  back  onto  the  system  in  September  with  a  series  called 
Baseball. 

It  will  be  nine  evenings,  nine  "innings."  It  will  be  I8V2  hours  of 
American  history  told  through  the  lens  of  baseball,  the  great  na- 
tional sport  and  the  great  national  passion.  He  will  tell  the  story 
of  race  and  equal  rights  through  the  saga  of  the  Negro  Baseball 
League,  Satchel  Paige  and  Jackie  Robinson.  It  is  absolutely  bril- 
liant. All  the  great  moments  of  baseball  history  will  be  there  for 
you,  Senator.  It  is  compelling  television.  It  demonstrates  the  great- 
ness of  public  television,  and  we  want  you  to  be  there. 

Senator  ExoN.  Let  me  ask  that  question  again  so  I  understand 
it.  How  many  hours,  and  how  many  nights? 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  Sir,  it  is  going  to  be  I8V2  hours  of  American  history 
called  Baseball.  It  will  be  over  nine  evenings.  He  calls  them  nine 
innings,  for  reasons  that  I  think  you  will  understand,  and  we  will 
then  mount  it  as  a  series  so  that  people  who  cannot  stay  up  and 
watch  it  for  nine  consecutive  evenings  and  18 V2  hours  can  catch  it 
on  a  weekly  basis  later.  It  is  absolutely  wonderful. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  I  mi^ht  say,  Mr.  Duggan,  I  appreciate  that. 
It  is  not  nearly  enough,  but  it  is  better  than  none.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Why  not  just  dedicate  the  program  to  him? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Duggan.  Senator,  I  will  do  just  about  anything.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  about  equal  rights  for  salmon  fishermen? 
[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  I  am  late  now,  but  I  have  stayed  because  I  would 
like  to  get  a  little  philosophical  with  you.  Let  me  just  tell  you  par- 
enthetically that  I  have  sat  through  a  hearing  today  about  applying 
the  laws  that  apply  to  the  private  sector  to  Congress. 

I  have  gone  through  the  problem  of  trying  to  face  further 
changes  in  cuts  on  the  legislative  appropriations  bill  that  deals 
with  the  operations  of  the  GAO  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
we  also  yesterday  sat  through  the  problem  of  the  NEA  in  terms  of 
its  cut  that  is  because  of  constraints  due  to  people  being  disturbed 
over  the  content  of  programming  of  grantees  of  NEA. 

Now,  when  we  started  out,  part  or  the  theory  of  public  broadcast- 
ing was  that  we  would  have  a  yardstick  to  measure  public  accept- 
ance of  the  quality  of  programming,  and  I  know  that  Senator  Exon 
asked  you  a  question  similar  to  tnis,  but  why  should  we  have  a 
publicly  financed  system  that  becomes  a  controversial  system  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  goes  beyond  the  standards  that  have  been  set  by 
the  private  system  for  itself  in  terms  of  controversy  and  content? 
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Mr.  DUGGAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question.  I  am  not 
sure  how  pubHc  television  goes  beyond  the  standards  that  prevail 
elsewhere. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  you  were  asked  about  violence  and  nu- 
dity and  things  like  that.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  original  concept 
of  the  yardstick  of  public  programming  would  apply  to  anything 
that  would  be  offensive  as  far  as  nudity  and  violence  and  that  type 
of  programming.  Are  we  losing  sight  of  the  original  concepts  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  in  terms  of  programming  content? 

Mr.  DuGGAN.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  is  the  case,  sir.  If  you 
look  at  commercial  broadcasting  you  see  that  the  very  same  people 
who  are  attacking  public  broadcasting  on  these  questions  of  taste 
and  standards  are  attacking  NYPD  Blue  on  ABC,  although  it,  too, 
is  carried  late  at  night  I  believe  with  a  disclaimer.  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  difference. 

I  would  say  that  just  because  of  the  way  we  make  our  editorial 
choices,  public  television  generally  is  less  exploitative,  less  violent. 
We  do  not  deal  in  the  spattering  of  blood  on  our  programs  in  order 
to  attract  viewers.  Occasionally  a  storyteller  will  find  it  necessary 
to  the  story  to  do  something  that  might  be  described  as  adult  con- 
tent. We  have,  as  I  say,  warned  our  audience,  and  we  try  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  the  way  we  present  that  adult  programming. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  to  you.  Here  I  sit,  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  this  concept  of  public  broadcasting, 
and  I  think  my  colleague  from  Hawaii,  too,  and  we  are  seeking  to 
get  a  level  authorization  3  years  out,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, of  the  amount  that  was  authorized  2  or  3  years  ago  for  the 
period  we  are  in  now,  and  yet  we  see  right  now — we  see  a  level  of 
funding  that  is  extremely  low.  We  have  an  authorization  for  $425 
million,  I  believe,  for  1995,  or  1996,  and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  we  are  looking  now  at  $271  million. 

My  point  to  you  is  that  the  confidence  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  is  not  in  our  system,  and  from  where  I  sit,  as 
I  told  you,  your  systems  are  a  necessity  for  us.  They  are  not  a  lux- 
ury. They  are  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  leads  to  experimentation 
in  programming.  That  does  not  keep  programming  going  to  the 
unserved  and  vmderserved  areas,  and  I  wonder  if  you  look  at  the 
track  record  here  in  terms  of  support,  we  are  down  now  to  $271 
million.  That  is  the  level  we  are  looking  at.  We  have  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $425  million.  We  are  being  knocked  back.  We  are  asking  for 
$345  million.  Even  the  President  only  asked  for  $292  million. 

Now,  does  that  not  send  us  a  message  that  something  is  wrong 
in  our  system?  Frankly,  we  are  supporters  of  this  system.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  if  we  cannot  get  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
public  to  support  an  increase  in  the  concept  of  public  broadcasting 
per  se,  in  my  opinion. 

I  charge  you,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  and  find  out  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DuGGAN.  I  hear  what  you  are  saying.  Senator,  and  I  hear 
your  concern  about  the  flatness  and  the  decline  in  funding.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  are  probably  several  explanations  for  that,  the 
general  budget  austerity,  the  whole  business  of  how  you  set  prior- 
ities in  a  world  of  austerity,  but  I  hear  what  you  are  saying,  and 
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I  will  tell  you  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  decline  in 
public  support  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  am  very  concerned,  because  we  have 
still  got  areas,  as  I  said,  and  you  will  hear  from  our  Commissioner, 
Edgar  Blatchford.  I  am  sure  there  are  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  have  no  daily  news,  period. 

We  faced  the  problem  when  I  first  came  here.  We  all  sent  out  a 
newsletter  a  month  that  went  to  people  that  did  not  have  any  radio 
stations  or  any  newspapers,  not  even  a  monthly  newspaper  in 
many  areas  in  our  State.  Now  that  has  all  been  cut  out  by  Con- 
gress, because  the  public  was  concerned  about  waste  of  money  in 
that  process,  and  that  has  gone. 

All  right,  we  have  to  accept  that  as  a  given.  How  long  is  it  going 
to  be  before  you  are  gone  if  this  kind  of  criticism  continues  and  we 
do  not  respond  to  it.  Now,  that  is  my  worry,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Lewis 
and  others — Mr.  Carlson,  I  know  you  all  support  what  I  support, 
what  Senator  Inouye  supports.  I  am  not  sure  we  are  reading  the 
tea  leaves. 

My  friends  who  object  to  this,  and  there  are  some  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  too,  are  going  to  win  one  of  these  days  unless  we 
change  the  basis  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  public  for  expan- 
sion of  the  public  broadcasting  system,  and  that  is  where  it  has  got 
to  lead,  not  follow  the  private  systems. 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  Senator,  what  would  your  advice  be  to  us?  What 
do  you  see  the  tea  leaves  saying? 

Senator  Stevens.  My  tea  leaves  say  that  we  should  look  to  going 
back  to  the  original  concept  of  public  broadcasting,  which  was  to 
establish  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  public,  the  over-the-air  sys- 
tems— I  do  not  think  we  can  do  this  with  cable — the  over-the-air 
systems  in  terms  of  content  and  coverage. 

The  coverage  part  was  to  go  to  the  unserved  and  underserved 
areas.  The  content  was  to  go  to  the  areas  and  try  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic objections  to  the  existing  over-the-air  private  systems.  We  are 
not  doing  that.  We  are  not  trying  to — if  anything,  we  are  providing 
on  the  private  system  the  kind  of  programming  that  really  sort  of 
leads  to  duplication  of  the  over-the-air  oroadcasting,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  not  on  your  board,  I  am  just  giving  you  my  advice,  and 
you  all  have  got  better  brains  than  I  have  in  terms  of  this  system 
you  are  in,  or  you  would  not  be  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator  Stevens,  let  me  add  one  point.  My  colleagues 
here  in  public  television  have  different  challenges  than  I  do  in 
terms  of  the  video  nature  of  their  projects,  but  I  nave  some  of  the 
same  concerns,  and  I  hear  you  very  loudly  and  clearly,  and  I  think 
we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  understand  what  the  American  pub- 
lic is  telling  us,  and  they  are  telling  us  in  my  judgment  that  they 
have  some  concerns  about  how  far  we  have  gone,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  about  the  business  of  compromising  the  editorial  free- 
dom of  our  stations,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  show  value  to 
the  American  people  of  what  we  are  about. 

I  agree  with  you,  to  see  this  decline  continue  to  an  illogical  con- 
clusion where  it  is  to  be  zero  funded  would  be  a  disaster  for  Amer- 
ican listeners  and  American  viewers,  but  we  have  to  show  value. 

There  are  good  things  that  we  do.  There  are  things  that  educate, 
there  are  things  that  inform,  there  are  things  that  are  necessary. 
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and  are  alternatives  to  commercial  radio  or  commercial  television. 
They  are  very  positive  things,  and  somehow  we  have  got  to  get  that 
message  across  that  those  criticisms  may  be  valid,  but  I  think  what 
we  do  outweighs  those  criticisms,  but  we  have  got  to  do  a  better 
job  of  talking  and  discussing  this  with  the  American  people. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  really  have  to  go,  gentlemen.  Let  me  say  this. 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  time  come  that  this  trend  line  continues, 
and  it  is  going  down,  because  I  think  my  stations,  our  stations  in 
the  rural  areas,  will  be  squeezed  out  first  mainly  because  you  are 
politically  supported.  You  are  going  to  go  back  and  get  the  support 
of  the  major  population  centers  and  those  of  us  from  the  hinter- 
lands are  going  to  be  squeezed  out. 

You  have  got  to  recognize  our  concern.  Our  concern  is  that  your 
controversy  could  be  our  stramgulation.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  our 
public  stations  in  the  underserved  and  unserved  areas  because 
some  of  you  decided  that  there  was  a  controversial  issue  that  ought 
to  be  aired  and  to  hell  with  Members  of  Congress  that  would  ob- 
ject. 

I  include  with  that  the  problem  of  this  election  year,  a  very  con- 
troversial election  year.  Did  you  know  we  now  put  proscriptions  on 
ourselves?  There  is  no  mailing  within  60  days  of  an  election,  there 
is  no  use  of  public  facilities  within  60  days  of  an  election — I  would 
say  that  collectively  you  ought  to  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do 
during  this  election  period,  because  if  we  come  back  the  next  elec- 
tion with  the  number  of  people  that  were  disturbed  over  the  public 
systems  in  the  last  elections,  your  trend  line  is  going  to  tilt  down 
further. 

I  think  your  trend  line  is  tilting  down  because  of  dissatisfaction 
of  the  elected  representatives  as  reflected  by  their  constituents  in 
terms  of  what  is  the  service  provided  by  public  systems.  Now,  that 
is  a  harsh  comment,  and  I  see  you  sort  of  looking  at  me  and  saying, 
are  you  really  a  friend?  I  am  a  friend  because  I  need  you,  you 
know.  My  people  need  you.  We  need  those  stations,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  more. 

We  have  got  NTIA  coming  up  here.  Do  you  know  what  their  level 
of  funding  is?  $42  million.  Now,  how  can  you  modernize  the  sys- 
tems and  go  to  digital  capability  and  all  of  tne  capability  these  pub- 
lic stations  need  to  keep  up  and  provide  the  same  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  these  unserved 
rural  areas,  if  you  only  get  $42  million  in  facilities?  It  is  not 
enough.  But  I  do  not  even  think  we  are  going  to  get  that.  That  is 
the  budget  request. 

I  tell  you,  I  am  worried  about  this,  because  we  are  out  on  a  limb, 
you  know.  I  have  been  on  a  limb  before.  I  am  not  worried  about 
getting  sawed  off.  What  I  am  worried  about  is  you  getting  sawed 
off,  because  we  need  you  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  this.  Balance,  that  is  where  we  are  coming  back. 
Balance  and  objectivity.  The  balance  is  there  if  we  strive  to  get  it, 
and  I  hope  we  get  it,  because  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  one  trip 
to  Hades  on  the  floor  with  this  bill  this  year,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  lucky  if  we  come  out  with  a  number  that  the  House  has  got. 

Now,  we  have  all  talked  privately,  and  we  are  going  to  put  it 
publicly  on  the  deck  now.  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  year,  and  it  is 
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going  to  be  a  worse  year  next  year  unless  we  find  some  way  to  as- 
sure that  we  really  mean  what  we  say  with  balance  and  objectivity. 

I  am  sorry  to  lecture  you,  but  I  think  it  is  really  necessary  for 
us  to  get  an  understanding.  Those  of  us  who  are  your  gladiators, 
when  we  go  down  in  the  pit  there  and  ask  for  your  money,  have 
got  to  defend  you,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  real — ^incidentally, 
I  am  not  baseball  fan,  but  I  applaud — I  mean,  we  do  not  have  a 
baseball  national  team.  We  have  good  farm  leagues,  but  it  is  the 
midnight  sun.  Baseball  is  enjoyable  to  watch,  but  it  does  not  do  too 
good  in  October  up  our  way.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  do  hope  that  is  a  success.  I  think  you  have  had  brilliant 
successes  in  terms  of  public  broadcasting.  I  always  remember  the 
Adams  Papers.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable '  and 
memorable  things  I  have  ever  watched,  and  I  think  it  is  very  edu- 
cational, but  I  urge  you,  get  us  back  to  that  support,  because  we 
need  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  believe  this  exchange  and  debate  has  dem- 
onstrated the  lack  of  understanding  of  what  public  broadcasting  is 
all  about. 

Take  PBS,  for  example.  Most  Americans  feel  that  you  produce 
programs,  but  you  do  not  produce  a  single  one.  You  have  175  li- 
censees with  346  stations.  All  of  them  have  boards  of  directors.  All 
of  them  exercise  authority  and  autonomy.  They  decide  what  pro- 
grams to  put  on  their  stations. 

I  would  think  that  the  programming  on  the  Hawaii  station  would 
be  thrown  out  in  some  of  the  other  States  because  they  might  con- 
sider our  stations  to  be  a  bit  more  liberal.  That  message  has  not 
been  sent  to  the  people  or  to  Members  of  the  Cong^^ess. 

A  Member  of  Congress  may  visit  a  strange  city  and  in  that 
strange  city  the  members  of  the  board  may  be  a  bit  more  to  the 
right  than  the  members  of  my  board  in  Hawaii  and  conclude  that 
this  is  the  national  policy.  It  is  not  so. 

In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  our  public  broadcasters  pick  and  choose, 
and  I  would  assume  that  all  of  these  346  PBS  stations  pick  and 
choose,  and  that  they  decide  what  their  community  would  favor.  To 
do  otherwise,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  suggest,  you  would  have  to 
be  a  czar,  a  dictator,  and  you  would  do  great  disservice  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

So,  somehow  we  have  to  get  the  message  across  that  you  do  not 
produce,  you  do  not  dictate,  and  that  the  locals  decide  what  pro- 
grams to  put  on.  I  think  it  is  an  unfair  charge  that  you  lack  objec- 
tivity and  balance. 

Now,  you  may  purchase  a  program  which  is  thoroughly  unbal- 
anced, but  yet  tne  final  decision  to  put  it  on  or  not  would  be  local; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DUGGAN.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Every  station  has  local  options, 
and  they  exercise  those  options  on  many  of  these  programs  that  are 
controversial.  There  was  a  mining  program  recently,  for  example, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  in  Alaska  the  local  stations  were  careful 
to  schedule  a  rebuttal  program  afterward  so  the  people  who  had 
concerns  about  objectivity  and  balance  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  reply  and  the  issue  could  be  thoroughly  aired.  So,  again  you  see 
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both  at  the  national  and  local  level  a  concern  for  dealing  with  these 
issues. 

Senator,  when  we  talk  about  lack  of  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  seems  to  me  that  to  focus  so  microscopically  on  journalistic 
activity  and  balance  neglects  what  public  television  is  really  all 
about  over  most  of  its  schedule,  which  is  helping  people  become  en- 
lightened and  educated. 

On  the  table  here  I  have  some  materials  that  are  derived  from 
a  wonderful  series  called  Eyes  on  the  Prize,  the  story  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Those  materials  are  ancillary  products  for  edu- 
cation, and  a  chart  in  the  materials  accompan3ning  my  testimony 
shows  in  elaborate  fashion  how  many  different  versions  of  this  pro- 
gram were  created  to  take  it  into  classrooms  to  help  college  profes- 
sors, high  school  teachers,  and  students  learn  more  about  the  his- 
tory of  their  country. 

That  is  really  what  public  television  is  doing  with  about  99  per- 
cent of  its  time.  We  should  not  lose  sight  in  the  debate  about  objec- 
tivity and  balance  of  the  real  efforts  that  we  are  making  to  help 
the  American  people  improve  education,  acquire  knowledge  about 
culture,  and  become  better  informed  citizens.  That  is  what  we  are 
really  about. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  try  my  best 
to  convince  my  colleagues  of  the  necessity  for  this  system.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  luxury  at  all.  I  think  that  public  broadcasting  and  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  were  the  two  most  important  measures  that  we 
passed  in  this  century,  so  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Now,  may  I  call  upon  the  second  panel,  the  executive  director  of 
Radio  Bilingue.  Hugo  Morales;  board  member  of  the  Independent 
Television  Services,  David  Ochoa;  executive  producer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Radio  Associates,  Ms.  Kimberly  Haas;  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Asian  American  Telecommunications  Asso- 
ciation, Ms.  Deann  Borshay;  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Community  and  Regional  Affairs,  State  of  Alaska,  Edgar 
Blatchford;  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Popular  Culture, 
Dr.  Laurence  Jarvik;  and  research  director  of  Fairness  and  Accu- 
racy in  Reporting,  Ms.  Janine  Jackson,  May  I  first  call  upon  Hugo 
Morales. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGO  MORALES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

RADIO  BILINGUE 

Mr.  Morales.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  address  you  today  on  behalf  of  community  radio.  I  am  here  as 
a  representative  of  the  National  Federation  of  Community  Broad- 
casters, which  is  a  federation  of  about  100  stations  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  has  over  130  associate  members.  I  am  here  today  to 
support  the  appropriation,  Senate  bill  2130,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1994. 

I  want  to  depart  a  little  bit  from  my  formal  comments  to  say  that 
3  years  ago  when  the  CPB  appropriation  did  come  before  Congress, 
I  was  one  of  the  people  that  objected  then  to  the  appropriation. 

Since  then,  I  have  seen  a  sincere  effort  and  interest  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  in  public  radio  to  come  together  in  a  unified  fashion, 
in  a  convincing  fashion,  to  recognize  the  diversity  of  the  needs  of 
our  communities,  including  the  linguistic  diversity  throughout  our 
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country,  perhaps  the  problems  that  we  face  as  a  multiracial  coun- 
try, increasingly  so,  and  the  challenges  that  new  immigrants,  for 
example,  bring  to  this  country. 
I  want  to  say  in  a  sincere  fashion  I  am  here  very  gladly  in  sup- 

f)ort  of  the  appropriation,  because  I  believe  that  CPB  and  my  col- 
eag^es  in  public  radio  do  believe  in  change,  as  you  have  through 
this  committee  through  the  last  appropriation  hearing  suggested 
that  we  do  so. 

I  want  to  communicate  to  you  personally,  as  one  of  the  people 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  objections,  that  my  colleagues 
have  impressed  me  with  the  kind  of  not  just  rhetoric  and  not  just 
talk  but,  rather,  concrete  formulas  that  reward  those  stations  and 
encourage  those  stations,  including  my  own  that  serve  people  of 
color,  that  are  low  income,  those  stations  that  serve  rural  popu- 
lations, to  use  the  CPB  resources,  though  they  are  limited,  in  in- 
creasing amounts  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  these  stations  are 
populations  that  pose  challenges  not  only  through  increased  sup- 
port, they  can  meet  those  needs  of  our  audiences. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  diversity  of  public  radio  is  rather 
large,  as  you  know.  For  example,  in  small  towns  like  Whitesburg, 
K^  WMMT-FM  provides  health  information  to  listeners  over  the 
air  on  a  Talk  to  the  Midwife  program,  and  celebrates  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Appalachia  with  music  and  spoken  word  programs. 

Stations  in  Alaska,  as  Senator  Stevens  has  stated,  provides  the 
only  daily  news  on  State  and  local  issues,  in  some  cases  national 
issues.  In  New  Orleans,  WWOZ-FM's  mission  is  to  present  and 
preserve  the  music  and  culture  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  In 
Boston,  WGBH-FM  provides  a  multicultural  program  service  to  the 
community  and  produces  excellent  programming  which  it  shares 
with  public  radio  stations  across  this  country  via  satellite. 

What  these  stations  have  in  common  is  their  mission  to  serve 
specific  needs  of  the  local  communities  and  the  local  boards  who  es- 
tablish and  monitor  their  mission  in  terms  of  the  programming 
that  stations  broadcast. 

We  in  community  radio  respect  the  local  control  and  accountabil- 
ity to  our  community,  and  part  of  what  I  was  sajdng  earlier.  Sen- 
ator, part  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  3  years  has  been  a  sup- 
port from  CPB  to  see  in  what  way  we  could  use  technology,  par- 
ticularly satellite  technology,  to  increase  not  just  the  efficiency  but 
bring  about  some  meaningful  programing  to  people  of  color,  includ- 
ing Native  Americans  and  Latinos,  and  CPB  has  funded  through 
significant  funds  a  satellite  service  through  Radio  Bilingfue  in  Fres- 
no and  also  a  Native  American  Service,  AIROS,  which  is  about  to 
begin  this  year. 

These  are  significant  investments  CPB  has  made,  we  think,  in 
the  direction  and  spirit  which  you  suggested,  and  also  in  the  spirit 
of  interest  that  we  as  people  of  color  have  demanded  of  CPB,  and 
so  at  a  time  when  we  realize  the  funding  for  any  programming 
public  in  the  public  sector,  or  any  funding  request  that  has  come 
before  you  as  you  look  at  your  limitations  of  public  moneys,  we 
think  that  this  is  the  time  to  increase  and  not  decrease  the  support 
for  CPB  and  the  public  radio  system. 

This  is  the  time  to  support  the  initiatives  which  are  so  critical 
to  increasing  and  improving  the  services  to  our  diverse  commu- 
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nities,  including  Native  Americans  and  Latinos  throughout  this 
country,  and  these  grants  that  I  have  referred  to  in  this  new  for- 
mula have  really  made  a  difference  to  stations  throughout  this 
country,  not  just  people  of  color.  It  also  means  to  rural  stations. 

In  some  cases,  it  has  meant  basically  a  base  grant  of  $35,000  to 
enable  local  stations  to  perhaps  for  the  first  time  offer  local  pro- 
gramming, local  news  and  information  to  their  audiences,  and  also 
it  has  institutionalized  their  service  so  they  can  win  increased  local 
support,  including  from  business. 

So,  with  those  comments.  Senator,  I  wish  to  again  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Community  Broadcasters  offer  our  full 
support  to  this  request  by  CPB. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Morales  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hugo  Morales 

Thank  you,  Senator  Inouye  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  value  of  community  radio  to  the  diversity 
of  people  who  together  make  up  the  American  public.  The  on-going  support  for  com- 
munity radio  provided  through  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  is  crucial  to 
enabling  us  to  provide  sustamed  service  to  our  communities.  The  NFCB  fully  sup- 
ports S.  2120,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  Community  Broadcasters, 
a  membership  organization  that  serves  over  100  community  radio  stations  like  my 
own,  and  over  130  associate  members.  NFCB  stations  broadcast  a  variety  of  music 
and  spoken  word  progranmiing.  In  small  towns  like  Whitesburg  Kentucl^r  WMMT- 
FM  provides  health  mformation  to  listeners  over  the  air  on  a  taUc-to-the-midwife 
program  and  celebrates  the  cultural  heritage  of  Appalachia  with  music  and  spoken 
word  programs.  Stations  in  Alaska  provide  the  only  daily  news  available  in  the  vil- 
lages. In  New  Orleans,  WWOZ-FMs  mission  is  to  present  an  preserve  the  music  and 
culture  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  In  Boston,  WGBH-FM  provides  a 
multicultural  program  service  to  the  community  and  produces  excellent  program- 
ming which  it  shares  with  pubUc  radio  stations  across  the  country  via  satellite. 
What  these  stations  have  in  common  is  their  mission  to  serve  the  specific  needs  of 
their  local  communities,  and  the  local  boards  who  establish  and  monitor  that  mis- 
sion in  terms  of  the  programming  the  stations  broadcast. 

On  July  4,  1994  Radio  Bilingue  will  celebrate  its  fourteenth  year  on  the  air.  net- 
work of  five  stations.  With  the  help  of  scores  of  volunteers  from  the  Mexican  and 
Mexican-American,  KSJV-FM  was  founded  in  Fresno  California  and  has  become  the 
flagship  station  of  the  Radio  Bilingue  network  of  five  full-power  public  radio  stations 
serving  over  one  million  Latinos  in  the  Sem  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
Salinas.  We  started  out  with  the  idea  to  provide  information  and  entertainment,  in 
Spanish,  to  the  farmworkers  in  California. 

In  1985  Radio  Bilingue  moved  to  fiU  the  void  in  national  Latino  information  pro- 
gramming by  introducing  the  daily  Spanish  language  news  service  Noticiero  Latino. 
Today  this  award-winning  service  is  carried  by  70  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  50  in 
Mexico,  and  remains  the  only  program  in  Spanish  available  to  public  radio  audi- 
ences nationally.  Radio  Bilingue  has  grown  into  the  largest  professional  production 
center  for  Latino  news  and  information,  in  Spanish  and  English,  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  Radio  Bilingue  launched  the  Latino  Satellite  Net- 
work, interconnecting  the  15  Latino-controlled  bilingual  public  radio  stations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1994,  the  American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite,  or  AIROS,  project  will  provide 
programming  via  satellite  to  complement  and  support  the  25  Native  American  radio 
stations  that  exist  today,  and  provide  valuable  programming  concerning  Native 
American  issues  and  culture  to  all  the  public  radio  stations  across  the  country. 

These  two  new  satellite  services  originated  in  community  radio,  and  finally  were 
launched  with  significant  support  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  FVogram  at  the  Department  of  Conamerce. 
Even  as  the  Information  Superhi^way  legislation  is  being  debated  on  Capitol  Hill, 
minority  communities  and  rural  communities  are  still  developing  Plain  Old  Public 
Radio  Service. 

The  need  for  development  of  public  radio  for  rural  and  minority  communities  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Congress.  During  the  last  Reauthorization  for  CPB,  this  Sub- 
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committee  recommended  that  CPB  review  its  station  grants  programs  in  order  to 
distribute  its  grant  fluids  to  stations  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  public  radio  expansion  into  the  rural  areas  and  to  serve  minority  conmiu- 
nities.  In  1992,  after  a  system-wide  review  of  its  station  grants  programs  involving 
input  from  all  public  radio  stations  and  organizations,  CPB  improved  the  way  it  dis- 
tributes grants  so  that  rural,  minority-controlled,  and  developing  stations  could  ben- 
efit from  Federal  support.  In  1994,  the  first  grants  made  on  the  new  basis  were  de- 
livered to  stations. 

These  grants  have  made  a  dilTerence  that  may  be  unbelievable  to  people  who  deal 
with  budgets  the  size  of  the  Federal  Governments.  For  some  stations,  a  small  base 
grant  of  some  $35,000  doubled  the  size  of  the  stations  budget,  enabling  the  station 
to  produce  local  news  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  first  time.  Stations  serving  minority 
audiences  were  given  special  incentives,  recognizing  that  reaching  out  to  these  audi- 
ences is  particularly  challenging  and  important,  while  at  the  same  time  those  audi- 
ences over  all  have  less  discretionary  income  to  contribute  back  to  the  station.  In 
KSW's  case,  many  of  our  donations  come  in  the  form  of  $5  bills,  which  represents 
a  real  sacrifice  from  some  of  our  supporters. 

While  I  am  carying  forward  a  message  about  community  radio  and  the  stations 
I  serve,  I  also  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Radio  Forum,  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
15  public  radio  organizations  including  my  colleagues  here  from  Nationsu  Public 
Radio  and  the  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio.  This  group  has  come  together 
over  the  past  two  years  to  bring  forward  our  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  renewed 
support  for  CPB.  All  of  the  organizations  and  their  members  agreed  to  work  to  cre- 
ate and  sustain  public  radio  service  to  the  diversity  of  the  American  people.  With 
your  urging,  our  colleagues  in  public  radio  have  agreed  that  rural,  minority  and  de- 
veloping stations  will  receive  an  equitable  share  of  CPB's  resources  now  and  in  the 
fixture.  The  group's  four  main  goals  are  to: 

1)  Ensure  the  enduring  quality  and  integrity  of  public  radio's  services  by  focusing 
resources  on  core  progremiming  and  facilities,  at  both  the  local  and  national  level, 
through  CPB's  stations  grants  program. 

2)  Provide  opportunities  for  innovation  and  experimentation  in  programming  that 
will  enlarge  public  radio's  role  and  importance  m  American  life. 

3)  Increase  public  radio's  programming  services  for  racial  and  ethnic  minority  au- 
diences and  for  rural  audiences.  These  communities  face  economic  obstacles  and 
other  special  challenges  in  establishing  and  sustaining  stations  and  national  pro- 
gramming. 

4)  Extend  the  availability  of  public  radio's  programming  throu^  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  emerging  national  information  infrastructure. 

I  will  include  a  copy  of  the  Forum's  document  with  my  testimony.  All  four  of  these 
goals  depend  upon  long-term  sustained  funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  All  four  of  these  goals,  if  supported,  will  make  a  major  difference  in 
the  level  of  service  KSW  will  be  able  to  provide  to  Fresno,  and  the  Latino  Satellite 
Network  nationwide. 

Public  broadcasting  has  been  built  upon  solid  local  partnerships  between  stations, 
listeners,  business  and  community  support.  All  parties  share  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing quality  public  service  and  educational  programming.  Public  broadcasting  has 
created  a  good  model  of  the  public-private  funding  mix,  balancing  creativity  and  ac- 
countability. Community  radio  stations  are  responsible  to  their  communities,  and 
the  community  responds  when  we  ask  for  their  support. 

Even  though  satellite  technology  has  made  it  easy,  and  cheap,to  provide  national 
programming,  and  most  community  radio  stations  use  national  programming,  radio 
continues  to  be  a  local  medium.  It  is  still  an  inexpensive  way  to  reach  small  commu- 
nities, which  weis  what  motivated  me  and  the  volunteers  to  buUd  KSW  to  serve  the 
farmworkers  here  in  Fresno.  It  is  also  an  inexpensive  way  to  reach  specific  audi- 
ences in  major  cities.  The  mix  of  CPB  grants  to  stations,  a  portion  for  national  pro- 
gramming and  a  portion  for  local  service  should  be  preserved.  The  special  local  fla- 
vor of  KSJV  in  California  and  WMMT  in  Kentucky  provide  a  unique  service  to  our 
unique  communities.  The  NFCB  looks  forward  to  CPB  continuing  to  provide  signifi- 
cant support  to  enable  local  conmiunity  broadcasters  to  present  community  news 
and  culture  as  well  as  quality  national  programming  to  their  valued  audiences. 

I  am  asking  for  the  renewed  support  by  Congress  to  help  us  sustain  the  major 
new  initiatives  in  public  radio  that  have  only  recently  begun  to  benefit  from  Federal 
support,  such  as  the  Latino  Satellite  Network  .  Public  radio  is  making  a  diflerence 
in  the  lives  of  many  Americans.  We  look  forward  to  serving  many  more  Americans 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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Senatx)r  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Morales.  I  beHeve 
there  are  about  500  member  and  associate  stations  in  the  National 
Public  Radio  system. 

Mr.  Morales.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  of  that  number,  how  many  are  Native 
American? 

Mr.  Morales.  About  25  or  so,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  many  would  be  considered  minority? 

Mr.  Morales.  All  of  these. 

Senator  Inouye.  All  of  these  are  minority? 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes.  These  25.  All  those  25. 

Senator  Inouye.  No,  I  mean  out  of  the  500. 

Mr.  Morales.  Oh,  I  see.  I  think  you  are  talking  about  close  to 
about  50  or  so,  including  about  10  African  American  and  another 
12  or  so  Latino.  Those  are  the  minority  entities. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  have  Latino 

Mr.  Morales.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Inouye  [continuing].  African  American,  any  Asian  Amer- 
ican? 

Mr.  Morales.  There  is  no  Asian  American  entity. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  you  have  about  10  American  Indians? 

Mr.  Morales.  Twenty-five. 

Senator  Inouye.  Twenty-five.  And  Alaskan  Eskimo  stations? 

Mr.  Morales.  I  think  there  are  about  a  couple,  and  there  is  one 
that  is  currently  under  construction  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  objectivity  and  balance  a  matter  of  concern 
to  your  organization? 

Mr.  Morales.  Definitely.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we,  and  particularly  those  of  us  in  immigrant  communities  and 
many  people  of  color  are  having  to  deal  with,  and  that  is  that  in 
fact  we  are  not  homogeneous,  and  CPB  has  recognized  that,  too, 
not  just  politically  but  also  linguistically.  Not  only  is  CPB  support- 
ing, for  example,  our  satellite  program  which  is  mainly  in  Spanish, 
but  also  supporting  Latino  USA  which  is  an  English  language  in- 
formation service  produced  out  of  Austin,  TX. 

But  yes,  it  is  something  that  because  of  our  local  control  we  have 
to  deal  with.  We  have  boards  that  we  report  to,  and  frankly  when 
any  programming  is  produced  or  disseminated  or  broadcast  it  does 
concern  our  board  and  is  something  we  as  managers  have  to  be 
concerned  about. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ochoa. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  OCHOA,  BOARD  MEMBER, 
INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Ochoa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  be  here,  to  have 
your  invitation  to  be  before  this  committee,  and  earlier  Mr.  Carlson 
spoke  about  new  participants.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
those  new  participants  are  the  persons  at  this  panel.  I  do  not  know 
too  many  of  my  colleagues  at  this  panel,  but  you  can  see  they  are 
new  players  involved  in  the  whole  area  of  public  communications, 
public  television,  and  public  radio.  As  a  former  vice  president  of 
Alaska  Pacific  University  I  am  especially  honored  to  join  my  col- 
league, Commissioner  Edgar  Blatchford,  who  in  addition  to  Deing 
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a  commissioner  is  a  leader  of  the  Alaskan  Native  community,  to  be 
here  in  support  of  S.  2120. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  you  today  in  support  of  the  CPB  re- 
authorization bill  S.  2120.  During  the  last  authorization  Congress 
gave  ITVS  specific  areas  of  direction,  and  as  a  member  of  the  lx)ard 
of  directors  I  respond  to  that  challenge  that  was  given  to  us.  Con- 
gress gave  ITVS  specific  areas  of  direction.  ITVS  has  since  acted 
on  this  direction  and  worked  hard  to  become  a  vital  £ind  important 
partner  with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  station 
community,  PBS,  and  independent  producers  on  making  public 
broadcasting  a  more  relevant  and  innovative  service  medium. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Congress  for  making  and  creating 
ITVS.  More  importantly,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  ITVS  work 
and  be  successful.  We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  supporting  and  fa- 
cilitating new  and  creative  work  by  independent  artists  for  our  Na- 
tion's public  broadcasting  system.  I  will  review  in  short  term  the 
record. 

In  the  area  of  institutional  accountability,  we  have  completed 
four  independent  audits  by  Price  Waterhouse.  ITVS  has  been  inter- 
nally audited  by  CPB  for  contract  compliance  and  internal  controls, 
and  we  have  received  consistently  good  reports  from  CPB.  ITVS  au- 
dits all  of  its  funded  limited  television  series,  and  on  a  selective 
basis  audits  individual  programs. 

In  response  to  congressional  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  ITVS  has 
in  its  contract  agreements  a  provision  to  share  all  ancillary  income 
possibly  generated  from  funded  productions  and  their  broadcast.  In 
the  area  of  efficiencies,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
national  board  of  directors  of  ITVS,  as  do  my  other  colleagues  as 
volunteers,  without  pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind.  We  have  a 
small  staff  of  18,  with  a  median  salary  of  $37,000.  Our  highest  paid 
position  is  $75,000.  We  are  lean  and  efficient.  In  fact,  the  average 
hour  of  an  ITVS-funded  program  costs  about  $300,000.  That  figure 
is  25  percent  below  the  average  cost  of  other  national  public  tele- 
vision programs,  and  significantly  below  the  average  for  commer- 
cial TV  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  authorization  the  Congress  gave 
us  some  direction.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  acted.  In  the 
area  of  geographic  balance  Congress  told  us  to  strive  for  more  geo- 
graphical balance  in  our  funding  process.  During  our  first  funding 
cycle,  Mr.  Chairman,  80  percent  of  the  grants  went  to  producers 
from  New  York  and  California  only.  We  recognized  this  problem 
and  changed  our  solicitation  procedures. 

We  now  monitor  and  review  these  efforts  on  a  regular  basis.  In 
the  last  national  funding  cycle  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  producers  liv- 
ing in  17  States  received  ITVS  funding  contracts.  ITVS  has  created 
a  regional  and  national  funding  system  to  ensure  that  money 
granted  reflects  Congress'  desire  to  achieve  real  geographic  diver- 
sity and  national  representation.  Furthermore,  our  omce  is  located 
in  the  Midwest  to  help  achieve  this  diversity. 

In  the  area  of  ethnicity  and  gender,  the  Congress  requested  that 
ITVS  support  minority  and  multicultural  programs  and  to  bring 
new  voices  and  stories  to  American  public  television.  We  are  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  Our  invitation  and  solicitation  efforts  go  out 
to  nearly  17,000  producers  and  organizations  located  throughout 
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the  country.  A  majority  of  our  funded  programs  are  produced  by 
minorities  and  women. 

In  the  area  of  awards,  an  index  of  excellence,  Congress  in  its 
mandate  told  us  to  take  risks,  to  be  creative,  to  do  good  work  and 
positively  contribute  and  enhance  public  television.  We  are  proud 
to  report  this  afternoon  that  these  program  goals  are  now  being 
achieved.  ITVS  programs  are  being  recognized  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. For  example,  For  Better  or  Worse  won  an  Academy 
Award  nomination  for  best  documentary  in  1994.  Another  ITVS 
program.  Anatomy  of  a  Springroll  won  both  the  National  Edu- 
cational Film  and  Video  Festival  Special  Jury  Award  and  a  na- 
tional CPB  Gold  award  for  best  local  programming. 

Post  No  Bills,  another  example  of  our  success,  won  the  Silver 
Hugo  at  the  1993  Chicago  International  Film  Festival  Award.  The 
ITVS  limited  television  series  TV  Families  has  garnered  a  number 
of  awards,  and  MOTV  won  first  place  at  the  Black  Filmmakers' 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  could  go  on.  The  point  is  that  ITVS  programs  have 
met  the  standard  for  excellence  as  set  forth  by  this  Congress. 

In  the  area  of  objectivity  and  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
has  expressed  its  concern  for  objectivity  and  balance.  The  ITVS 
limited  series  Declarations:  Essays  on  American  Ideals  that  was 
broadcast  earlier  this  spring  on  PBS  consciously  sought  and  in- 
cluded a  broad  diverse  range  of  perspectives  about  how  Americans 
live  and  view  these  ideals  in  today's  society.  This  series,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, used  14  essayists  to  create  thought-provoking  essays  on  the 
basic  American  ideals  of  equality,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  featured  a  range  of  voices  from  Derrick  Bell  to  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick,  from  Salman  Rushdie  to  Jack  Kemp  and  Molly  Ivins. 

At  ITVS  we  have  attempted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fulfill  our  con- 
gressional mandate,  to  address  the  needs  of  underserved  and 
unserved  audiences,  particularly  minorities  and  children,  and  to  in- 
crease the  diversity  and  innovation  of  programming  to  be  made 
available  to  the  341  public  TV  stations.  ITVS  distributes  nearly  $6 
million  annually  for  the  development,  for  the  production,  and  the 
packaging  of  independently  produced  TV  programs.  Our  goal  is  to 
complete  these  productions,  to  get  them  programmed  on  our  Na- 
tion's public  television  stations,  have  them  seen  by  their  audiences, 
and  most  importantly  Mr.  Chairman,  to  attract  new  viewers  to 
public  broadcast  programs  nationwide. 

On-air  carriage  is  another  indicator  of  excellence — 27  ITVS-fund- 
ed  programs  and  series  have  been  or  will  be  broadcast  on  public 
television.  For  example,  the  award  winning  A  Question  of  Color 
aired  on  272  stations.  The  Declarations  series  broadcast  on  247  sta- 
tions. Anatomy  of  a  Springroll  aired  on  226  stations  as  of  the  date 
of  this  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ITVS  has  heeded  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  tried  to  fulfill  the 
goals  of  the  legislative  mandate.  We  have  taken  risks,  and  in  the 
process  we  have  also  won  accolades  and  awards.  We  have  been  cre- 
ative and  we  have  been  cost  efficient.  ITVS,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to- 
tally committed  to  giving  voices  to  minorities  and  children  and 
achieving  geographic  diversity  and  plurality  of  view  through  our 
funded  programs. 
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The  Independent  Television  Service  is  a  partner  and  a  member 
of  our  Nation's  public  broadcasting  community.  After  what  was  an 
intense  and  challenging  startup  phase,  we  are  now  on  a  full  sched- 
ule of  production  funding  of  new  programs,  broadcast  distribution, 
and  public  outreach.  Our  future  program  efforts  will  include  a 
multiyear  commitment  to  creating  new  children's  programming 
which  will  begin  this  month,  and  we  are  already  embarked  on  pur- 
suing new  production  partnerships  with  our  independent  producer 
communities  and  with  local  public  television  stations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  envision  our  relation  with  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  minority  public  broadcasting 
consortium,  the  station  community,  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  as  a  growing  and  interdependent  one.  We  share  similar 
mandates  and  a  mission  to  bring  informative,  educational,  and  rel- 
evant programs  to  the  many  audiences  that  watch  public  television. 
Public  television  still  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  true  public 
service  medium  and  institution  that  strives  to  represent  the  many 
disparate  voices  of  our  changing  Nation,  as  reflected  by  the  diver- 
sity of  this  panel.  It  is  still  the  only  medium  that  is  driven  not  by 
commercial  pressure  to  sell  products,  but  to  serve  as  a  place  for  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  debate. 

ITVS  looks  to  this  Congress  and  to  your  leadership  to  help  sup- 
port these  critical  efforts  as  we  strive  to  encourage  the  understand- 
ing of  challenges  and  opportunities  raised  by  the 
multiculturalization  of  America  and  how  public  television  will  play 
a  vital  role  in  this  national  dialog. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  ITVS  to  partici- 
pate in  this  process. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ochoa  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Ochoa 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  David 
Ochoa.  I  am  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Independent  Television  Service.  I 
come  before  you  today  in  support  of  the  CPB  Reauthorization  Bill  S.  2120.  During 
the  last  authorization.  Congress  gave  ITVS  specific  areas  of  direction.  ITVS  has 
since  acted  on  this  direction  and  worked  to  become  a  vital  and  important  partner 
with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  station  conununity,  PBS  and  inde- 
pendent producers  in  making  public  broadcasting  a  more  relevant  and  innovative 
service  medium. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  creating  ITVS.  More  importantly,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  letting  ITVS  work  and  be  successful.  We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  supporting 
and  facilitating  new  and  creative  work  by  independent  artists  for  our  nation  s  public 
broadcasting  system.  I  will  review  our  record: 

INSTITUTIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

1.  ITVS  has  successfully  completed  four  independent  audits  by  Price  Waterhouse. 

2.  ITVS  has  been  internally  audited  by  CPB  for  contract  compliance  and  internal 
controls.  We  have  consistently  received  good  reports  from  CPB. 

3.  ITVS  audits  all  of  its  funded  limited  television  series,  and  selectively  audits  in- 
dividual programs. 

4.  ITVS,  in  response  to  Congressional  concerns,  has  in  its  contract  agreements, 
a  provision  to  share  any  and  all  ancillary  income  possibly  generated  from  funded 
productions  and  their  broadcast. 

EFFICIENCY 

1.  Our  entire  national  board  of  directors  serves  as  volunteers,  without  pay. 

2.  We  have  a  staff  of  18  with  an  a  median  salary  of  $37,000.  (Our  highest  paid 
position  makes  $75,000).  We  are  lean  and  efficient. 
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3.  In  fact,  the  average  hour  of  an  ITVS  funded  program  costs  $  300,000.  This  fig- 
ure is  25  percent  below  the  average  cost  of  other  (national)  public  TV  programs  and 
significantly  below  average  commercial  TV  costs.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  au- 
thorization, the  Congress  gave  us  some  direction.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
acted. 

ON  GEOGRAPHIC  BALANCE 

Congress  told  us  to  strive  for  more  geographic  balance  in  our  funding  process. 
During  our  first  fiinding  cycle,  80  percent  of  the  grants  went  to  producers  from  New 
Yorii  and  California  omy.  We  recognized  this  pn)blem  and  changed  our  solicitation 
procedures.  We  now  monitor  and  review  these  efforts  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  the  last  national  fiinding  cycle  alone,  producers  living  in  17  states  received 
ITVS  funding  contracts.  ITVSnas  created  a  regional  (and  national)  funding  system 
to  insure  that  money  granted  reflects  Congress'  desire  to  achieve  real  geographic  di- 
versity and  national  representation.  Furthermore,  our  office  is  located  in  the  Mid- 
west, to  help  achieve  this  diversity. 

ETHNICITY  AND  GENDER 

Congress  requested  that  ITVS  support  minority  and  multicultura7l  programs  and 
to  bring  new  voices  and  stories  to  American  public  television.  We  are  accomplishing 
this  goal.  Our  invitation  and  solicitation  efforts  go  out  to  nearly  17,000  producers 
and  organizations  located  throughout  the  country.  A  majority  of  our  funded  pro- 
grams are  produced  by  minorities  and  women. 

AWARDS 

Congress  in  its  mandate,  told  us  to  take  risks,  be  creative,  do  good  work,  and  posi- 
tively contribute  and  enhance  public  television.  We  are  proud  to  report  that  these 
program  goals  are  being  achieved.  ITVS  fiinded  programs  are  being  recognized  na- 
tionally and  internationally:  

1.  An  ITVS  program,  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE,  was  an  Academy  Award 
Nominee  for  Best  Documentary  in  1994.  This  documentary  also  won  the  Chicago 
National  Media  OWL  Award:  First  Prize  for  Independent  Documentary. 

2.  The  ITVS  funded  fihn,  ANATOMY  OF  A  SPRINGROLL,  won  both  the  National 
Educational  Film  and  Video  Festival  Special  Jury  Award  and  a  national  CPB  Gold 
award  for  best  Local  Programming. 

3.  POST  NO  BILLS,  another  ITVS  fiinded  production,  won  the  Silver  Hugo  at  the 
1993  Chicago  International  Film  Festival. 

4.  PASSm'  IT  ON  won  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  1993  U^A.  Film  and  Video  Fes- 
tival in  Dallas. 

5.  The  ITVS  limited  series,  TV  FAMILIES  has  garnered  a  number  of  awards  for 
its  individual  programs: 

•  DOTTIE  GETS  SPANKED  won  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  1994  U.SA.  FUm 
Festival. 

•  The  1994  Sundance  Film  Festival  awarded  FAMILY  REMAINS,  their  first 
ever  prize  for  Excellence  in  Short  filmmaking. 

•  And  MOTV,  won  First  Place  at  the  Black  Filmmakers  Hall  of  Fame.  I  could 
go  on.  The  point  is  that  ITVS  programs  have  met  the  standard  for  excellence 
as  set  forth  by  this  Congress. 

OBJECnVITY  AND  BALANCE 

Congress  has  expressed  its  concern  for  objectivity  and  balaince.  The  ITVS  limited 
series,  DECLARATIONS:  ESSAYS  ON  AMERICAN  IDEALS  that  was  broadcast 
earlier  this  Spring  on  PBS  consciously  sought  and  included  a  broad,  diverse  range 
of  perspectives  about  how  Americans  live  emd  view  these  ideals  in  today's  society. 
This  series  used  14  essayists  to  create  thought  provoking  essays  on  the  basic  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  Equality,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  It  featured  a  range 
of  voices  from  Derrick  Bell  to  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  from  Salman  Rushdie  to  Jack 
Kemp  and  Molly  Ivins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  ITVS  have  attempted  to  fulfill  our  congressional  mandate: 
To  address  the  needs  of  unserved  and  underserved  audiences,  particularly  minori- 
ties and  children,  and  to  increase  diversity  and  innovation  of  programming  to  be 
made  available  to  the  341  public  TV  stations. 

ITVS  distributes  $6  million  annually  for  the  development,  production  and  packag- 
ing of  independently  produced  TV  programs.  Our  goal  is  to  complete  these  produc- 
tions, get  tnem  programmed  on  our  nation's  public  TV  stations,  have  them  seen  by 
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their  audiences,  and  most  importantly,  to  attract  new  viewers  to  public  broadcasting 
nationwide. 

ON-AIR  AND  CARRIAGE 

27  rrVS-funded  programs  and  series  have  been  or  will  be  broadcast  on  public  tele- 
vision. 
For  example: 

•  A  Question  of  color  aired  on  272  stations. 

•  The  DECLARATIONS  series  aired  on  247  stations. 

•  ANATOMY  OF  A  SPRINGROLL  air«d  on  226  stations 

Mr.  Chairman,  ITVS  has  heeded  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Congress  and, 
at  the  same  time,  fulfilled  the  goals  of  its  legislative  mandate.  We  have  taken  risks, 
and  in  the  process  have  also  won  accolades  and  awards.  We  have  been  creative  and 
cost  efficient. 

ITVS  is  totally  committed  to  giving  voices  to  minorities  and  children,  and  achiev- 
ing geographic  diversity  and  plurality  of  views  through  our  funded  programming. 

The  Independent  Television  Service  is  a  partner  ana  member  of  our  nation's  pub- 
lic broadcasting  community.  After  what  was  an  intense  and  challenging  startup 
phase,  we  are  now  on  a  full  schedule  of  production  funding  of  new  programs,  broad- 
cast distribution,  and  public  outreach. 

Our  future  program  efforts  will  include  a  multi-year  commitment  to  creating  new 
children's  programming  which  wiU  begin  this  month.  And  we  are  already  embarked 
on  pursuing  new  production  partnersnips  with  our  independent  producer  commu- 
nities and  with  local  public  television  stations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  envision  our  relationship  with  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  the  station  community,  and  Public  Broadcasting  Service  as  a  grow- 
ing and  interdependent  one.  We  share  similar  mandates  and  a  mission  to  bring  in- 
formative, educational  and  relevant  programs  to  the  many  audiences  that  watch 
public  television.  Public  television  remains  the  only  true  public  service  medium  and 
institution  that  strives  to  represent  and  embrace  the  many  disparate  voices  of  our 
changing  nation.  It  is  the  only  medium  that  is  driven  not  by  commercial  pressure 
to  sell  products  but  to  serve  as  a  place  for  expression,  thou^t  and  debate. 

ITVS  looks  to  you  to  help  support  these  critical  efforts  as  we  strive  to  encourage 
the  understanding  of  challenges  and  opportunities  raised  by  the  multiculturalization 
of  America  and  how  public  television  will  play  a  vital  role  in  this  national  dialogue. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ochoa.  You  have 
mentioned  27  programs  that  nave  been  and  will  be  broadcast? 

Mr.  OcHOA.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  that  the  total  number? 

Mr.  OcHOA.  As  of  this  date,  the  Independent  Television  Service 
has  had  one  3-episode  limited  series  as  well  as  17  single  programs 
or  specials  broadcast  on  public  television  stations.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  2  more  limited  series — encompassing  13  episodes — and  2  sin- 
gle programs  will  be  broadcast  on  public  television  stations  across 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  above  programming,  ITVS  has  5  limited  series  and 
51  single  programs  in  various  stages  of  production.  These  programs 
will  be  offered  for  broadcast  to  public  television  stations  nationally 
once  completed  and  packaged.  Since  1991,  ITVS'  first  contracted 
year,  ITVS  has  funded  a  total  of  8  limited  series  and  71  single  pro- 
grams or  specials. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  mentioned  children's  programming,  what 
sort  of  children's  programming? 

Mr.  OcHOA.  This  month,  ITVS  launched  a  3-year  multiphased 
children's  programming  initiative.  The  first  phase,  named  Kid's  94, 
is  already  accepting  proposals  fi-om  independent  producers,  the 
guidelines  having  been  sent  to  nearly  19,000  producers  and  organi- 
zations. Kid's  94  appropriates  $1  million  for  independent  producers 
to  create  short,  innovative,  educational  spots  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  current  and  future  PBS  children's  programs. 
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The  subsequent  phases  of  the  initiative,  currently  being  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  an  esteemed  national  advisory  panel  of 
children's  programming  experts,  will  likely  include  thematically 
based  specials  and  series  designed  to  amplify  and  complement  the 
schedule  of  children's  programming  available  on  public  broadcast- 
ing. 

Through  previous  solicitations,  ITVS  has  funded  a  number  of 
programs  for  children  including  the  award-winning  broadcasted 
programs  Pool  Party  and  Zero  Street. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Haas. 

STATEMENT  OF  KIMBERLY  HAAS,  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER, 
PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  RADIO  ASSOCIATES 

Ms.  Haas.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendents in  Radio  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  independent  radio  producers'  perspective  on  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1994. 

My  name  is  Kimberly  Haas  and  I  am  an  independent  producer 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  executive  producer  of  Echoes,  a  daily  pro- 
gram  of  new  instrumental  and  world  fusion  music  that  airs  on  136 
public  radio  stations  and  has  received  financial  support  from  the 
Radio  Program  Fund  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio — ^AIR — is  a  riational 
membership  organization  representing  more  than  500  public  radio 
producers.  The  geographically  and  ethnically  diverse  membership 
includes  independent  radio  producers,  station  and  network  base 
producers,  and  others  in  public  broadcasting  and  the  communities 
they  serve.  AIR  represents  and  supports  the  interests  of  producers, 
and  seeks  to  foster  continuing  dialog  with  other  groups  in  public 
radio. 

In  remarks  at  the  PBS  fall  planning  meeting,  CPB's  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Richard  Carlson  outlined  what  he  saw 
as  an  end  of  an  era,  "characterized  by  an  interdependency  of  con- 
tent and  delivery.  For  the  most  part,  the  broadcasting  industry 
both  made  the  product  and  took  the  responsibility  for  getting  it  to 
the  consumer.  Tomorrow  we  will  see  content  and  delivery  diverge. 
The  telephone  companies,  the  cable  companies,  direct  broadcast 
satellite,  Internet,  all  of  these  *gee-whiz'  delivery  systems  need  one 
thing:  TTiey  all  need  content.  They  need  the  very  thing  that  we  do 
best? 

As  a  call  to  action  and  a  view  of  the  future.  Ambassador 
Carlson's  remarks  stressed  the  public  broadcasting's  future  lies  in 
its  programs.  Implicit  in  the  remarks  is  a  reduced  emphasis  on 
building  infrastructure  at  public  expense  and  the  need  for  wider  di- 
alog with  program  producers.  Producers  support  the  ambassador 
and  his  view.  During  its  limited  period  of  Federal  support,  public 
radio  has  achieved  remarkable  growth  and  unsurpassed  program 
quality. 

National  programming  provides  the  element  of  public  radio  that 
differentiates  it  from  its  commercial  counterpart.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  national  programs  come  from  the  independent  radio  commu- 
nity. Stations  are  the  means  of  delivering  national  programs,  but 
are  not  the  source  in  most  cases.  In  funding  CPB,  Congress  had  ob- 
jectives of  providing  a  public  service  to  the  American  people  con- 
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sisting  of  innovative  quality  programing  from  a  diversity  of  sources 
outside  of  market  constraints. 

In  structuring  public  broadcasting  Congress  sought  to  assure 
that  the  producer  community  is  an  integral  element  of  the  system, 
for  it  is  on  the  producer  level  where  public  radio  provides  access 
to  national  telecommunications  and  media.  Independent  production 
is  access,  and  access  to  the  media  provides  for  a  diversity  of  voices. 
To  this  end,  since  1978  Congress  has  stipulated  that  50  percent  of 
the  Federal  funding  dedicated  to  the  production  of  national  pro- 
gramming for  public  broadcasting  should  be  given  to  independent 
producers.  In  public  radio  this  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

National  program  production  and  acquisition  grants — NPPAG's — 
account  for  about  23  percent  of  CPB's  funding  of  radio.  The  Radio 
Program  Fund,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  CPB  funding  that  di- 
rectly supports  independent  production,  accounts  for  roughly  7  per- 
cent of  all  CPB  support  for  radio.  Of  the  Radio  Program  Fund,  by 
CPB's  accounting,  only  36  percent  of  all  moneys  expended  have 
gone  to  independent  producers.  The  amount  supporting  independ- 
ent programming  via  the  NPPAG  grants  to  stations  is  less  clear 
and  less  encouraging. 

Though  Congress  has  more  than  once  directed  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  program  production  dollars  go  to  independent  producers, 
CPB  by  its  own  figures  has  not  accomplished  this.  Although  in  No- 
vember 1985  CPB's  management  committee  recommended  an  an- 
nual review  of  stations'  use  of  the  NPPAG  resources,  no  such  re- 
view has  taken  place.  We  therefore  ask  Congress  to  require  en- 
forcement of  its  mandate  regarding  the  apportionment  of  Federal 
funding  for  public  broadcasting  production  and  require  stations  to 
use  50  percent  of  their  NPPAG  funding  to  support  independent 
radio  productions. 

AIR  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  Congress  as  it 
drafts  reauthorization  legislation  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  in  1994:  (a),  to  assure  proper  distribution  of  program 
production  funds  and  congressionally  stipulated  support  for  inde- 
pendent work,  review  the  NPPAG  and  Radio  Program  Fund  ex- 
penditures; (6),  recognize  the  importance  of  producer  contributions 
to  public  radio  and  the  importance  of  producer  input  on  system 
planning  on  a  par  with  stations  and  funders;  (c),  assure  access  to 
new  means  of  distribution,  including  frequency  allocation  and  chan- 
nel set-asides  for  public  and  noncommercial  use;  and  id),  provide 
opportunities  to  sustain  national  programs,  support  the  work  of 
both  emerging  and  established  producers  and  encourage  innova- 
tion, excellence,  and  a  diversity  of  voices  in  programming  in  the 
public  radio  system. 

The  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio  believes  these  rec- 
ommendations will  strengthen  the  public  broadcasting  system  and 
provide  a  quality  service  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  American 
people.  We  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  our  requests  and  act 
upon  them.  And  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  subcommittee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Haas  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Kimberly  Haas 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Independents  in  Radio,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  inde- 
pendent radio  producer's  perspective  on  the  Public  Teleconununications  Act  of  1994. 

My  name  is  Kimberly  Haas  and  Fm  an  independent  producer  from  Pennsylvania. 
I'm  Executive  Producer  of  Echoes,  a  daily  program  of  new  instrumental  and  world 
fusion  music  that  airs  on  136  public  radio  stations  and  has  received  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Radio  Program  Fund  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio  (AIR)  is  a  national  membership  organi- 
zation representing  more  than  500  public  radio  producers.  The  geographically  and 
ethnically  diverse  membership  includes  independent  radio  producers,  station  and 
network  based  producers,  ana  others  in  public  broadcasting  and  the  communities 
they  serve.  AIR  represents  and  supports  the  interests  of  producers  and  seeks  to  fos- 
ter continuing  dialogues  with  other  groups  in  public  radio.  AIR  also  assists  in  creat- 
ing Training,  funding,  and  other  production-related  opportunities  for  its  members. 

Independent  producers  are  ardent  supporters  of  a  truly  public,  diverse,  non- 
commercial telecommunications  system.  Accordingly,  AER  fully  supports  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  and  its  requested  lev- 
els of  funding  by  this  Congress.  However,  we  ask  Congress  to  reauthorize  CPB  with 
certain  provisions. 

NEW  media  technologies 

In  remarks  at  the  PBS  Fall  Planning  Meeting,  CPB's  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive OfTicer  Richard  W.  Carlson  outlined  what  he  saw  as  an  end  of  an  era  "charac- 
terized by  an  interdei>endency  of  content  and  delivery.  For  the  most  part,  the  broad- 
casting industry  both  made  the  product  and  took  responsibility  for  getting  it  to  the 
consumer  *  *  *  tomorrow  will  see  content  and  delivery  diverge.  The  telephone  com- 
panies, the  cable  companies,  direct  broadcast  satellite,  Internet  all  of  these  'gee- 
whiz'  delivery  systems  need  one  thing.  They  aU  need  content.  They  need  the  very 
thing  that  we  do  best." 

As  a  call  to  action  and  view  of  the  future.  Ambassador  Carlson's  remarks  stress 
that  once  public  broadcasting's  future  lies  in  its  programs.  Implicit  in  the  remarks 
is  a  reduced  emphasis  on  building  infrastructure  at  public  expense  and  the  need  for 
wider  dialogue  with  program  producers.  Producers  support  the  Ambassador  and  his 
view,  but  believe  it  is  important  to  stress  that  open  and  affordable  access  to  meth- 
ods of  distribution  need  to  be  maintained. 

independent  production  provides  access  and  diversity 

During  its  limited  period  of  federal  support  Public  Radio  has  achieved  remarkable 
growth,  unsurpassed  program  quality  and  provided  hints  of  what  is  missing  from 
commercial  radio.  The  obvious  failure  of  commercial  radio  to  provide  program  serv- 
ices for  the  diverse  American  public  reinforces  the  need  for  an  improved  audio  com- 
ponent to  its  public  telecommunications  system. 

National  programming  provides  the  element  of  public  radio  that  differentiates  it 
from  its  commercial  counterpart.  A  majority  of  national  programs  come  from  the 
independent  radio  community.  Stations  are  the  means  of^  delivering  national  pro- 
grams, but  are  not  the  source  in  most  cases. 

In  structuring  public  broadcasting.  Congress  sought  to  assure  that  the  producer 
community  is  an  integral  element  of  the  system,  for  it  is  on  the  "producer  level" 
where  public  radio  provides  access  to  national  telecommunications  and  media;  inde- 
pendent production  is  access,  and  access  to  the  media  provides  for  a  diversity  of 
voices. 

THE  corporation  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

In  funding  CPB,  Congress  had  objectives  of  providing  a  public  service  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  case  of  public  telecommunications,  a  key  to  providing  serv- 
ice is  providing  innovative,  quality  programming  from  a  diversity  of  sources,  outside 
of  market  constraints.  To  this  end,  since  1978,  Congress  stipulated  that  50  percent 
of  the  Federal  funding  dedicated  to  the  production  of  national  programming  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting  should  be  given  to  independent  producers.  In  public  radio,  this  has 
not  yet  been  achieved. 

As  was  stated  in  an  April  1986  memo  to  the  CPB  Board  of  Directors  by  David 
Brugger  while  serving  as  Vice  President  at  CPB  "[i]t  is  CPB's  principal  responsibil- 
ity to  fund  national  programming,  as  indicated  in  CPB's  legislation  and  as  included 
in  CPB's  Mission  ana  Goals  Statement." 
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National  Proeram  Production  &  Acquisition  Grants  (NPPAG)  account  for  about  23 
percent  of  CPB  s  funding  of  radio.  The  Radio  Prop^m  Fund,  the  only  portion  of  CPB 
funding  directly  supporting  independent  production,  accounts  for  roughly  7  percent 
of  all  CPB  support  Tor  radio.  Of  the  Radio  Program  Fund,  by  CPB's  own  accounting, 
only  36  percent  of  all  monies  exp>ended  have  gone  to  independent  producers.  The 
amount  supporting  independent  programming  via  NPPAG  grants  to  stations  is  less 
clear,  and  less  encouraging. 

In  setting  aside  50  percent  of  the  production  funds.  Congress's  directive  intends 
to  ensure  uiat  Federally-supported  productions  will  reflect  the  broad  ethnic,  re- 
gional, and  artistic  diversity  of  the  American  people. 

Independent  producers  are  crucial  to  a  diverse  and  innovative  public  radio  sys- 
tem. Tneir  wort  reflects  the  diversity  of  political,  cultural  and  social  life  in  tnis 
country  and  enriches  public  discussion.  With  CPB  supporting  fewer  and  fewer  pro- 
ducers and  the  rest  of  the  production  funds  going  to  tne  stations,  public  radio  is  be- 
coming increasingly  monolithic  and  centralized  depriving  many  listeners  of  rep- 
resentation and  leaving  many  population  segments  voiceless. 

Though  Congress  has  more  than  once  explicitly  directed  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  program  production  dollars  go  to  independent  producers  CPB  by  its  own  flgures 
has  not  accomplished  this.  Further,  althou^  in  November  1985  CPB's  own  manage- 
ment committee  recommended  an  annual  review  of  stations'  use  of  NPPAG  re- 
sources, no  such  review  has  ever  taken  place. 

We  therefore  ask  Congress  to  reouire  enforcement  of  its  mandate  regarding  the 
apportionment  of  Federal  funding  lor  public  broadcasting  production  and  require 
stations  to  use  50  percent  of  their  NPPAG  funding  to  purchase  independent  radio 
productions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio  has  addressed  their  concerns  to  CPB 
every  year  during  their  annual  review  of  the  Radio  Program  Fund  and  in  person 
to  senior  staff  and  officers. 

In  projecting  the  future  for  public  radio,  our  concerns  stress  serving  the  American 
pubUc  by  encouraging  creative  programs,  expanding  public  radio's  breadth,  attract- 
ing and  keeping  new  audiences  and  assuring  access  to  and  a  diversity  of  voices  in 
the  public  radio  system. 

AIR  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  Congress  as  it  drafts  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  Corporation  For  Public  Broadcasting  in  1994: 

(a)  Congressionally  stipulated  support  for  independent  work;  review  NPPAG  and 
Radio  Program  Fund  expenditures; 

(b)  recognize  the  importance  of  producer  contributions  to  public  radio  and  the  im- 
portance of  producer  input  on  system  planning  on  par  witn  stations  and  fiinders; 

(c)  assure  access  to  new  means  of  distribution,  including  frequency  allocation  and 
channel  set-asides  for  public/non-commercial  use;  and, 

(d)  provide  opportunities  to  sustain  national  programs,  support  the  work  of  both 
emerging  and  established  producers,  and  encourage  innovation,  excellence  and  a  di- 
versity of  voices  in  programming  in  the  public  radio  system. 

The  Association  of  Independents  in  Radio  believes  these  recommendations  will 
strengthen  the  public  broadcasting  system  and  provide  a  quality  service  that  more 
fully  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  American  people. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  our  requests  and  act  upon  them.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Subcommittee. 

Tnank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Haas. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  CPB  funds  are  set  aside  for  pubHc  radio, 
and  of  that  amount  you  have  indicated  that  7  percent  goes  to  inde- 
pendent producers? 

Ms.  Haas.  No,  7  percent  goes  to  the  Radio  Program  Fund,  which 
is  the  only  direct  means  by  which  a  producer  can  apply  for  CPB 
funding — 23  percent  of  the  radio's  25  percent  portion  goes  to  the 
stations,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  buy  or  produce  national 
programming. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  you  contend  that  the  funding  is  insuffi- 
cient? 

Ms.  Haas.  No,  we  simply  do  not  know,  since  there  has  not  been 
any  reporting  on  the  use  of  stations'  NPPAG  funds,  we  simply  do 
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not  know  whether  they  are  using  50  percent  of  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase independent  programming. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  shall  most  certainly  look  at  your  rec- 
ommendations for  changes.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  CPB? 

Ms.  Haas.  Well,  with  regards  to  the  NPPAG  grants,  we  really  do 
not  have  a  means  to  formally.  Informally,  we  have.  The  NPPAG 

frant  is  granted  from  CPB  to  the  stations,  and  independent  pro- 
ucers  are  supposed  to  be  the  recipients  but  we  are  really  not  a  for- 
mal part  of  the  process. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  am  certain  if  you  call  Mr.  Carlson  he  will  talk 
to  you. 
Ms.  Haas.  W^e  have. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I  now  call  on  Ms. 
Borshay? 

STATEMENT  OF  DEANN  BORSHAY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ASIAN  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Ms.  Borshay.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Minority 
Public  Broadcasting  Consortia  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  subcommittee  today.  We  are  here  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2120,  and  are  in  fact  very  eager  that  S.  2120  be  enacted 
into  law  this  year,  in  part  because  we  want  to  maintain  the  for- 
ward-funding nature  of  CPB  appropriations,  and  obviously  the 
need  for  reauthorization  has  been  heightened  by  the  House  appro- 
priations bill  which  contains  no  fiscal  year  1997  funding  for  CPB 
citing  the  lack  of  reauthorization  as  justification. 

We  are  also  here  to  stress  the  important  but  certainly  not  yet 
fully  realized  role  of  our  organizations  in  bringing  programming  by 
and  about  our  communities  to  the  American  public  via  public 
broadcasting.  The  Minority  Consortia  is  comprised  of  five  national 
nonprofit  telecommunications  organizations:  The  National  Asian 
American  Telecommunications  Association,  of  which  I  am  the  exec- 
utive director;  the  National  Black  Programming  Consortium;  the 
National  Latino  Communications  Center;  the  Native  American 
Public  Broadcasting  Consortium;  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  Commu- 
nications. 

All  of  our  organizations  share  a  common  vision,  to  use  the  power 
of  public  broadcasting  to  educate,  to  challenge,  and  to  inspire  its 
viewers  and  listeners,  and  to  ensure  that  diverse  opinions  and  ex- 
periences are  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's  collective  conscious- 
ness. We  ask  for  this  subcommittee's  continued  support  via  commu- 
nity report  language  accompanying  S.  2120  for  the  work  of  the  Mi- 
nority Consortia. 

Going  back  to  1988,  seven  congressional  committee  reports,  four 
authorizing,  and  three  appropriations  reports,  have  supported  in- 
creasing CPB  funding  for  the  Minority  Consortia  and  multicultural 
programming. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  portion  of  our  written 
testimony  describing  the  undertakings  of  the  Minority  Consortia 
and  want  to  just  mention  a  few  of  our  accomplishments  here  now. 
Combined,  the  five  organizations  have  funded  more  than  200  new 
programs  aimed  at  public  broadcast;  provided  thousands  of  hours 
of  technical  assistance  to  bring  new  talent  and  new  energy  into  the 
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public  broadcast  industry;  provided — aired — more  than  a  dozen  na- 
tional programs,  award-winning  programs,  each  year;  and  have 
served  millions  of  viewers  across  the  coimtry.  We  also  provide  edu- 
cational distribution  to  classrooms,  libraries,  and  community  cen- 
ters, and  provide  training  in  the  media  field  for  minority  commu- 
nities. 

While  our  programming,  some  of  which  is  Hsted  in  our  written 
testimony,  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  body  of  con- 
temporary work  which  addressed  the  concerns  of  the  communities 
we  represent,  it  is  in  relation  to  our  population  and  our  needs  inad- 
equate. We  constitute  nearly  30  percent  of  this  Nation's  population, 
and  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  if  current  trends  continue 
by  the  year  2050  we  will  make  up  47.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation. The  needs  and  concerns  of  our  communities  have  therefore 
long  ceased  to  be  marginal,  if  they  ever  were. 

There  is  an  urgency  now,  we  feel,  as  our  country  undergoes  an 
incredible  technological  and  demographic  transformation,  for  the 
mass  media  to  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  those  who  have  histori- 
cally been  misrepresented,  unheard,  and  unseen  are  not  only  given 
a  voice  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  our 
society  faces. 

We  need  more  than  ever  a  forum  for  the  intelligent  and  honest 
investigation  and  discussion  of  the  critical  issues  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing health  care,  welfare,  drugs,  crime,  abortion,  immigration,  cap- 
ital punishment,  fi'om  the  perspectives  of  those  individuals  and 
communities  who  are  most  £iffected  by  these  issues  and  who  will 
soon  make  up  the  majority  or  near  majority  of  the  population.  Pub- 
lic broadcasting  can  provide  this  forum,  and  the  Minority  Consortia 
can  be  there  as  a  vital  bridge  between  the  public  media  and  the 
communities  we  serve. 

The  Minority  Consortia  have  long  criticized  CPB  for  its  low  level 
of  financial  support  for  minority  programming.  But  recent  discus- 
sions have  been  productive.  The  Minority  Consortia  and  CPB  are 
entering  into  a  new  partnership  that  allows  for  the  establishment 
of  a  minority  program  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  consortia 
with  the  purpose  of  increasing  minority  programming  for  the 
American  public. 

This  partnership  has  the  potential  to  represent  a  new  era  in  the 
consortia's  relationship  with  CPB  and  public  television  stations. 
Representatives  fi-om  the  consortia,  CPB,  and  PBS  will  be  meeting 
this  summer  to  begin  developing  the  details  of  a  plan  to  be  imple- 
mented beginning  fiscal  year  1996,  and  we  will  keep  this  commit- 
tee informed  of  the  progress  of  this  endeavor. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today,  and 
thank  you  for  your  support  of  excellence  and  diversity  in  public 
broadcasting. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Borshay  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Deann  Borshay 

The  National  Minority  Public  Broadcasting  Consortia,  which  is  comprised  of  the 
National  Asian  American  Telecommunications  Association,  the  National  Black  Pro- 
gramming Consortium,  the  National  Latino  Communications  Center,  the  Native 
American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortium,  and  the  Pacific  Islanders  in  Communica- 
tions, is  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  today  in  support  of  S.  2120, 
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legislation  tx)  reauthorize  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  through  FY 
1999  at  the  current  annual  authorization  level  of  $425  million. 

We  are  eager  that  S.  2120  be  enacted  into  law  this  year,  in  part,  so  that  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  processes  for  CPB  be  kept  in  sync.  The  need  for  enact- 
ment this  year  of  S.  2120  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  zero  FY  1997  funding  for  CPB  on  the  grounds  that 
reauthorization  legislation  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  Should  CPB  not  be  reau- 
thorized this  year,  it  would  strike  a  serious  blow  to  the  well-founded  concept  of  for- 
ward funding  for  CPB.  Forward  funding  is  necessary  for  at  least  two  reasons:  1)  the 
lead  time  for  selecting  and  producing  programming  is  lengthy,  often  several  years, 
and  advance  funding  helps  tremendously  in  the  planning  process,  and  2)  forward 
funding  helps  insulate  public  broadcasting  from  day-to-day  reactions  to  individual 
programs  and  sdlows  Congress,  in  making  legislative  decisions  affecting  public 
broadcasting,  to  make  assessments  based  on  a  broad  body  of  work.  In  the  specific 
case  of  the  National  Minority  Public  Broadcasting  Consortia  (Minority  Consortia), 
the  fact  that  CPB  has  two  years  advance  knowledge  of  its  appropriation  has  been 
a  definite  plus  in  making  possible  knowledgeable  discussions  between  our  organiza- 
tions and  CPB  on  forming  a  new  partnership.  Because  (barring  appropriations  re- 
scissions) we  have  known  in  advance  what  the  funding  level  will  be,  we  and  CPB 
and  have  been  able  to  talk  in  terms  of  practicality  and  financial  commitment. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FX)R  THE  MINORITY  CONSORTIA 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  Congressional  recognition  for  the  need  for  public 
broadcast  programming  which  emanates  from  minority  conmiunities  and  for  tne  ex- 
plicit support  given  the  Minority  Consortia  by  this  Conmiittee  and  your  sister  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  Not  only  have  the  authorizing  committees  been  of  assistance 
in  urging  CPB  to  commit  increased  financial  resources  to  the  Minority  Consortia, 
but  the  Appropriations  Committees,  acting  in  concert  with  authorizing  conunittees' 
language,  have  followed  suit. 

To  date,  seven  Congressional  reports  have  encouraged  increased  CPB  funding  for 
the  Minority  Consortia: 

•  Senate  Report  100-444,  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1988; 

•  House  Report  100-825,  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1988; 

•  Senate  Report  102-221,  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1991; 

•  House  Report  102-363,  Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1991; 

•  House  Report  102-78,  House  Appropriations  report  accompanying  FY  1993 
Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations  Act; 

•  House  Report  103-156,  House  Appropriations  report  accompanying  FY  1994 
Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations  Act;  and 

•  House  Report  103-553,  House  Appropriations  report  accompanying  FY  1995 
Labor,  HHS,  Education  Appropriations  Act. 

MINORITY  CONSORTIA  ORGANIZATIONS 

Our  five  organizations'  activities  and  communities  differ  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
we  all  share  a  common  vision:  to  wield  the  power  of  public  broadcasting  to  educate, 
challenge,  and  inspire  its  viewers  and  listeners  and  to  ensure  that  diverse  opinions 
and  experiences  are  an  integral  part  of  our  nation's  collective  consciousness.  By  sup- 
porting and  encouraging  the  culturally  diverse  television  and  radio  programming  by 
and  about  individuals  from  our  communities,  the  Minority  Consortia  are  committed 
to  realizing  the  true  potential  of  public  broadcasting  into  the  21st  century. 

A  brief  description  of  each  oi  our  organizations  illustrates  the  impact  our  pro- 
grams have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  in  the  years  to  come.  Attached  is  addi- 
tional information  regarding  each  Minority  Consortia  organization. 

The  National  Asian  American  Telecommunications  Association  (NAATA)  was 
founded  in  1980,  and  serves  the  Asian  Pacific  American  community,  as  well  as  the 
general  public  through  national  and  local  public  television  programming.  We  have 
brought  numerous  award-winning  programs  to  national  audiences,  including  DAYS 
OF  WAITING,  the  Academy-Award  winning  documentary  by  Steven  Okazaki,  THE 
COLOR  OF  HONOR  by  Loni  Ding  about  the  442nd  regiment  serving  during  WW 
II,  and  more  recently,  works  that  highlight  contemporary  Asian  American  issues 
and  concerns,  including  the  experiences  of  recent  immigrants  and  refugees.  As  an 
important  adjunct  to  our  public  broadcasting  work,  NAATA  provides  a  nationwide 
educational  distribution  service  that  brings  tnese  programs  directly  into  classrooms 
and  libraries  across  the  country.  Over  the  past  four  years,  NAA'TA  has  regranted 
$600,000  to  more  than  fifty  film  and  video  projects  with  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  works  by  and  about  Asian  Paafic  Americans  for  public  television. 
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For  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  National  Blade  Programming  Consortium  (NBPC) 
has  been  aedicated  to  programming  by  and  about  African  Americans.  NBPC  houses 
over  2000  viewing  hours  of  video,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  definitive  collections 
of  African  American  video  in  the  nation.  On  both  local  and  national  levels,  NBPC 
works  with  teachers,  youth,  community  centers,  corporate  entities  and  schools  to 
broaden  multicultural  education  programming.  NBPCs  work  helps  provide  our 
young  people  with  role  models,  with  alternatives  to  drugs  and  crime,  with  encour- 
agement to  stay  in  school,  and  with  fostering  a  positive  self  image.  NBPC  also  spon- 
sors a  youth  program  which  trains  24  economically  disadvantaged  teenagers  in 
media  bteracy,  culminating  in  the  production  of  their  own  program. 

The  National  Latino  Conunumcations  Center  (NLCC),  founded  in  1975,  has 
worked  for  two  decades  to  create  opportunities  for  Latino  voices  in  public  media, 
and  to  present  prograntis  that  educate  and  inform  the  general  public.  Headquartered 
in  Los  Angeles,  C^ifomia,  the  NLCC  has  provided  more  than  400  hours  of  pro- 
grams for  public  television  produced  by  and  about  Latinos,  and  has  provided  fund- 
ing to  over  sixty  projects.  The  NLCC  is  currently  working  on  a  ground-breaking 
four-part  documentary  series  for  public  television  chronicling  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  American  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s  and  70s.  Another  NLCC 
project,  a  Latino  education  channel,  will  help  to  reform  public  education  by  provid- 
ing programming  aimed  at  developing  English  literacy  in  preschool  and  school-age 
Latino  children,  and  prepare  them  to  succeed  academically. 

The  Native  AJmerican  Public  Broadcasting  Consortium  (NAPBC),  founded  in  1977, 
is  the  authoritative  national  resource  for  authentic  Native  American  public  broad- 
casting programs.  Programs  NAPBC  has  brought  to  national  audiences  include:  IN 
THE  WmTE  MAN'S  IMAGE,  I  AM  DIFFERENT  FROM  MY  BROTHER,  and  the 
Public  Radio  series,  SPmiTS  OF  THE  PRESENT,  a  joint  project  with  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  In  addition  to  national  public  broadcast  programming,  NAPBC 
works  to  expand  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  Native  Americans  in 
the  public  telecommunications  industry  and  conducts  national  studies  documenting 
unserved  needs  of  tribal  and  Native  American  programs  available  to  educational  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  to  local  public  television  and  radio  stations.  NAPBC  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  plan  to  link  up  29  reservation-based  American  Indian  colleges 
through  the  utilization  of  telecommunications  technology. 

The  newest  consortium.  Pacific  Islanders  in  Communications  (PIC),  was  founded 
in  1992  with  the  mission  of  developing  programming  produced  by  and  about  Indige- 
nous Pacific  Islanders  for  a  national  public  television  audience.  In  the  last  two 
years,  PIC,  which  is  headquartered  in  Honolulu,  has  undertaken  a  conmiunity  as- 
sessment to  identify  the  indigenous  Pacific  Islander  producing  communities  that  in- 
clude the  Native  Hawaiian,  Chamorra  (Guam  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands) 
and  Samoan  (American  Samoa)  communities  and  increasing  access  for  producers 
from  these  communities  to  the  resources  of  PIC.  The  work  of  PIC  is  integrally  con- 
nected to  the  survival  of  Pacific  Islander  cultures.  The  very  act  of  creating  public 
television  programs,  that  is  inscribing  and  recording  Pacific  Islander  voices,  experi- 
ences, and  traditions  on  film  and  tape,  becomes  a  process  by  which  Pacific  Islanders 
record  history  and  keep  alive  the  authenticity  of  cultural  traditions  that  have  been 
appropriated  by  commercial  media.  In  addition  to  providing  grants  for  new  produc- 
tions, PIC  offers  training  to  both  experienced  and  emerging  Pacific  Islanders  film 
and  video  producers  inthe  areas  of  producing,  scriptwriting,  acting  and  directing. 

Combined,  the  five  organizations  have  funded  more  than  200  new  programs  aimed 
for  public  broadcast,  provided  thousands  of  hours  of  technical  assistance  to  bring 
new  talent  into  the  pubic  broadcast  industry,  aired  more  than  a  dozen  national 
award-winning  programs  each  year,  and  served  millions  of  viewers  across  the  na- 
tion. 

CPB  support,  while  modest,  has  enabled  the  Minority  Consortia  to  bring  to  the 
public  programming  that  might  otherwise  go  unseen  and  unheard  by  the  American 
public.  Among  them  are  LA  PASTORELA,  A  BOWL  OF  BEINGS,  LA  CARPA, 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  DUST,  DAYS  OF  WAITING,  THE  COLOR  OF  HONOR, 
WHO  KILLED  VINCENT  CHIN?,  MANDELA,  JAZZ  AT  O.S.U.,  LOS  LOBOS  *  *  * 
AND  A  TIME  TO  DANCE,  A  QUESTION  OF  COLOR,  and  MALCOLM  X:  MAKE 
IT  PLAIN.  Among_the  radio  programs  which  have  achieved  national  acclaim  is 
SPIRITS  OF  THE  PRESENT  which  was  co-produced  by  the  Native  American  Public 
Broadcasting  Consortium  and  Smithsonian  Radio,  and  Norman  Jayo's  THE  LAST 
GAME  SHOW,  co-produced  by  NAATA  and  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Festival  of  New  York. 

These  programs  represent  significant  contributions  to  the  body  of  contemporary 
work  which  address  the  concerns  of  the  communities  we  represent.  But  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  our  constituency,  which  accounts  for  30  percent  of  our  nation's  popu- 
lation, this  body  of  work  is  inadequate.  Moreover,  at  30  percent  of  the  population, 
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and  growing,  the  concerns  of  our  constituencies  have  long  ceased  to  be  "marginal" 
in  relation  to  the  so-called  mainstream,  if  thev  ever  were. 

Yet  the  portrayal  of  our  communities  by  the  mainstream  media  is  as  stereotypic 
and  superficial  as  ever.  The  Los  Angeles  crisis  of  1992,  for  example,  was  reported 
by  commercial  media  as  an  inner-city  ethnic  conflict  between  African  Americans  and 
Koreans,  largely  ignoring  the  more  complex  economic,  social,  and  historical  factors 
leading  up  to  the  uprising.  Commercial  reportage  did  little  to  contribute  to  the 

Sublic's  understanding  of  the  crisis,  and  often  exacerbated  existing  tensions  and  con- 
ict.  Complex  issues  in  Los  Angles  were,  and  are  elsewhere,  presented  through  sim- 
plistic media  coverage,  a  situation  not  at  all  suited  to  thoughtful  conmiunication  and 
problem-solving. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBUC  BROADCASTING 

There  is  an  ureency  now,  as  our  country  undergoes  both  a  technological  and  de- 
mographic trans^rmation,  for  the  mass  media  to  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  those 
who  have  historically  been  misrepresented,  unheard,  and  unseen  are  given  a  voice 
and  are  a  part  of  the  solutions  to  the  problems  our  society  faces.  We  need  more  than 
ever  a  forum  for  the  intelligent  and  honest  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  issues 
of  the  day — health  care,  welfare,  drugs,  crime,  abortion,  inmiigration,  capital  pun- 
ishment— from  the  perspectives  of  those  individuals  and  communities  who  are  naost 
affected  by  these  issues  and  who  will  soon  make  up  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Public  broadcasting  can  provide  this  forum,  ana  the  Minority  Consortia  can  be 
there  as  a  vital  connection  between  the  public  media  and  the  communities  we  serve. 
Local  television  stations  are  not,  by  ana  large,  in  positions  to  do  what  we  can  do- 
reach  out  to  minority  producers,  help  them  access  funds,  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  pre-production  seed  money.  We  are  organizations  with  close 
ties  with  the  commumties  we  represent  and  as  such,  are  in  a  position  to  act  as  a 
bridge  between  public  broadcasting  and  the  general  public.  Not  only  do  we  deliver 
national  programming,  but  we  distribute  works  and  conduct  outreach  to  schools, 
universities,  libraries,  museums  and  community  organizations  around  the  country. 
By  developing  programs  that  address  national  concerns  as  weU  as  local  and  regional 
problems,  the  Minority  Consortia  and  the  public  broadcast  industry  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  buUding  a  stronger  national  infrastructure. 

m  order  to  do  our  work  efiectively,  however,  the  Minority  Consortia  need  the  sup- 
port of  CPB.  As  a  federally-funded  entity,  CPE  has  a  mandate  to  serve  the  entire 
American  viewing  public,  and  in  particular  to  provide  programming  not  dictated  by 
commercial  interests.  As  mentioned  earlier,  The  Senate  and  House  Reports  from  the 
past  two  CPB  reauthorizations  included  directives  to  CPB  to  increase  support  for 
the  Minority  Consortia  and  multicultural  programming.  While  the  Minority  Consor- 
tia have  long  criticized  CPB  for  its  low  levelof  financial  support  for  minority  pro- 
gramming, we  are  pleased  that  recent  discussions  between  us  and  CPB  have  been 
productive. 

The  Minority  Consortia  and  CPB,  after  many  years  of  discussion,  have  entered 
into  a  partnership  that  allows  for  the  establishment  of  a  Minority  Program  Fund, 
to  be  adininistered  by  the  Consortia,  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  minority  pro- 
gramming available  for  the  American  public.  Tnis  agreement  has  tne  potential  to 
represent  a  new  era  in  the  Consortia's  relationship  with  CPB  and  pubUc  television 
stations.  Representatives  from  the  Consortia,  CPB,  and  PBS  will  be  meeting  this 
summer  to  hegin  developing  the  details  of  this  partnership  with  the  expectation  that 
we  wUl  be  able  to  develop  solid  plans  for  implementation  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

The  purpose  of  the  Minority  Consortia  is  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  small 
portion  of  society  versus  the  interests  of  the  majority.  Rather,  we  are  looking  at  the 
changing  faces  and  needs  of  our  communities  as  the  harbinger  of  what  American 
society  as  a  whole  is  fast  becoming.  The  five  ethnic  communities  we  represent — Afri- 
can American,  Latino,  Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  Native  American  are  rapidly  growing 
populations.  The  1990  Census  reports  the  following  growth  percentages  between 
1980  and  1990:  White,  6  percent;  Black  13.2  percent;  Indian  37.9  percent;  Asian/ 
Pacific  Islander  107.8  percent;  and  Hispanic  53  percent.  The  Census  Bureau  projects 
that  these  five  ethnic  groups  alone  wiU  coniprise  47.5  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation by  year  2050.  (1990  Census:  Table  J.  Percent  Distribution  of  the  Population, 
by  Race  and  Hispanic  Origin).  One  has  but  to  look  at  these  demographics  to  realize 
that  as  the  face  of  America  changes,  so  must  the  public  media  change  to  adapt  and 
serve  that  population. 

CPB  must  be  committed  to  ensuring  that  public  radio  and  television  respond  to 
these  rapidly  changing  demographics,  whether  or  not  people  of  color  have  political 
power  commensurate  with  their  numbers.  But  to  do  that,  public  broadcasting  re- 
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?[uire8  continued  Congressional  support.  The  Minority  Consortia  stands  firmly  in 
avor  of  reauthorization  and  full  funding  for  CPB,  and  will  be  working  with  CPB 
in  the  coming  years  to  ensure  a  public  broadcasting  system  that  serves  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  of  excellence  and  diversity  in  public  broad- 
casting. 


[Miscellaneous  information  about  the  Minority  Consortia  may  be  found  in  the 
committee  files.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Borshay.  Is  the  ar- 
rangement that  you  speak  of  the  agreement  that  you  reached  with 
CPB? 

Ms.  Borshay.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  much  does  CPB  propose  to  put  into  this 
special  fund? 

Ms.  Borshay.  What  we  are  discussing  now  is  a  new  pool  of 
money  that  would  right  now  begin  at  $5  million. 

Senator  Inouye.  /^d  you  are  satisfied  with  that? 

Ms.  Borshay.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

Senator  Inouye.  Now,  vou  are  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Asian  American  Telecommunications  Association. 

Ms.  Borshay,  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  What  Asian  ethnic  groupings  do  you  represent? 

Ms.  Borshay.  I  would  say  as  varied  as  the  Asian  community  is, 
from  recent  immigrants  and  refugees.  Southeast  Asian  immigrants 
and  refugees,  to  tnird  generation  and  fourth  generation  Japanese 
Americans  and  Chinese  Americans.  I  would  say  we  try  to  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  Asian  communities. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  are  primarily  involved  in  programming,  are 
you  not?  You  do  not  have  a  station? 

Ms.  Borshay.  No,  we  do  not  have  a  station.  Primarily,  yes,  pro- 
gramming and  acquisitions  and  production  and  distribution. 

Senator  Inouye.  Are  you  planning  to  have  a  station  somewhere? 

Ms.  Borshay.  We  have  not  discussed  that  in  specific  terms  as  of 
yet. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  see. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Borshay. 

Ms.  Borshay.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  May  I  now  call  on  Mr.  Blatchford? 

STATEMENT  OF  EDGAR  BLATCHFORD,  COMMISSIONER,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMUNITY  AlVD  REGIONAL  AFFAIRS,  STATE 
OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  here.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is  iust  read  a  portion  of 
my  testimony  so  that  you  can  get  a  flavor  of  the  uniqueness. 

Senator  Inouye.  May  I  assure  all  of  you  that  your  prepared 
statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  and 
members  of  the  public,  my  name  is  Edgar  Blatchford.  I  serve  as 
commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Community  and  Re- 
gional Affairs.  I  am  an  Inupiaq  Eskimo.  I  was  bom  in  Nome,  AK 
I  am  not  a  broadcaster. 

Just  as  a  footnote,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  bom  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  I  was  almost  a  member  of  the  majority  because  the 
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population  of  Alaska  was  around  100,000  people  and  Alaska's  Eski- 
mos, Indians,  and  Aleuts  were  almost  a  majority  of  the  population. 
Since  then  I  have  most  definitely  become  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity. 

I  was  asked  bv  Senator  Stevens  and  the  Alaska  Public  Radio 
Network  to  speak  today  as  a  citizen,  a  listener,  and  a  viewer  of 
public  broadcasting.  I  know  you  have  heard  from  Senator  Stevens 
for  many  years  about  the  importance  which  Alaskans  place  on  pub- 
lic broadcasting  services.  I  am  here  to  convince  you  that  he  is  not 
the  only  one  in  the  State  who  believes  that.  He  is  one  of  many 
Alaskans  who  believe  in  public  broadcasting.  I  hope  to  put  another 
Alaskan  face  to  the  public  broadcasting  issue. 

First  let  me  back  up  and  tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  I  am  cur- 
rently on  leave  as  editor  and  publisher  of  several  profitmaking 
rural  Alaska  newspapers.  Yet,  I  understand  how  the  public  and 
private  sectors  must  work  together  to  keep  our  citizens  informed, 
especially  where  sole  service  stations  provide  critical  life,  health, 
and  safety  information  in  remote  communities.  And  as  you  know. 
Senator,  rural  Alaska  has  many  of  those  remote  communities,  al- 
most 200  of  them. 

The  native  culture  of  America  is  an  oral  tradition.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  we  Native  Alaskans  were  quick  to  embrace  public 
radio  when  it  came  to  our  villages  20  years  ago.  During  the  gulf 
war,  KOTZ  in  Kotzebue,  across  Wie  Bering  Strait  from  Siberia,  re- 
ceived news  of  the  events  in  the  Middle  East  through  public  radio's 
Monitor  radio  news  show,  and  simultaneously  that  program  was 
translated  into  the  Inupiaq  language  so  that  the  native  elders  in 
the  communities  and  their  surrounding  villages  could  understand. 
Local  kids  were  fighting  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  and  there  was  an  ur- 
gent need  to  know. 

Alaska's  33  public  broadcasting  stations  play  a  unique  role  in  the 
political,  social,  £md  cultural  lives  of  the  State.  But  it  is  when  we 
are  dealing  with  life-threatening  emergencies  like  floods,  extreme 
cold  weather,  oilspills,  or  earthquakes  that  government  officials 
like  myself  depend  on  public  broadcasting  to  reach  people  where  no 
other  medium  exists. 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  subsistence  walrus  hunters  left  the 
Arctic  community  of  Gambell  in  their  skin  boats  on  their  annual 
hunt  for  food  for  their  families.  Shortly  after  their  departure  the 
weather  turned  violent.  Several  days  passed,  and  still  no  word  was 
heard  from  the  hunters.  It  happened  that  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel 
was  on  the  air  that  day  conducting  his  monthly  listener  call-in  pro- 
gram on  public  radio  network. 

The  Mavor  of  Gambell  called  to  tell  the  Governor  that  there  was 
no  word  about  the  hunters.  The  Mayor  had  no  luck  getting  through 
to  any  official  who  would  do  something.  The  Governor  left  the  sta- 
tion moments  later  and  called  out  the  National  Guard.  A  search  re- 
sulted, and  the  hunters  were  rescued,  suffering,  but  alive. 

Off  Alaska's  shores  fishermen  and  women  engage  in  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  the  world.  They  rely  on  public 
broadcasting  for  vital  information  about  weather  conditions  and 
news.  In  Bristol  Bay,  home  to  the  world's  largest  run  of  red  salm- 
on, KDLG  public  radio  is  on  the  wheelhouse  of  every  vessel  while 
the  fish  are  running.  Skippers  turn  in  to  hear  the  constant  weather 
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updates  and  opening  and  closing  announcements  from  fish  and 
game  officials.  Many  in  the  fishing  industry  come  from  places 
around  the  country — the  world,  in  fact — to  work  the  summer  fish- 
ery. Through  KDLG,  members  of  the  crews  can  get  messages  from 
their  families  several  times  a  day. 

Every  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  Alaskans  depend  on  public  broadcast- 
ing. Washington,  DC,  is  a  long  way  from  the  remote  villages  of 
Alaska,  yet  decisions  are  made  here  on  a  daily  basis  that  affect  and 
impact  the  lives  and  well-being  of  Native  Alaskans.  Study  after 
study  shows  that  radio  is  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  na- 
tive people,  whether  in  Alaska  or  the  lower  48.  For  many  Alaskans, 
public  broadcasting  is  the  only  informational  link  to  congressional 
activities  here  in  Washington. 

In  my  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Community  and  Regional  Affairs  I  travel  extensively  throughout 
Alaska.  I  witness,  experience,  and  take  testimony  on  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  rural  Alaskans.  We,  as  a  nation,  strive  for  a  socially 
and  economically  integrated  society,  so  we  must  continue  to  provide 
information,  educational,  and  cultural  programs  for  rural  commu- 
nities. For  many  remote  communities,  public  broadcasting  is  the 
single  connection  to  the  outside  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Blatchford  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edgar  Blatchford 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senators  and  members  of  the  public:  Ny  name  is  Edgar 
Blatchford.  I  serve  as  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Community  and 
Regional  Affairs  and  am  an  Inupiag  Eskimo  bom  in  Name,  Alaska.  I  am  not  a 
broadcaster.  I  was  asked  by  Senator  Stevens  and  the  Alaska  Public  Radio  Network 
to  speak  today  as  a  citizen,  a  listener  and  viewer  of  public  broadcasting.  I  know 
you've  heard  from  senator  Stevens  for  many  years  about  the  importance  which  Alas- 
kans place  on  their  public  broadcasting  services.  I  am  here  to  convince  you  that  he 
is  not  the  ONLY  ONE  in  the  state  who  believes  that — he's  one  of  many.  I  hope  to 
put  another  Alaskan  face  to  the  public  broadcasting  issue. 

First  let  me  back  up  and  tell  you  about  my  own  background  in  the  newspaper 
business.  I  am  currently  on  leave  as  an  editor  and  publisher  of  several  profit-mak- 
ing rural  Alaska  newspapers.  Yet,  I  understand  how  the  public  and  private  sectors 
must  work  together  to  keep  our  citizens  informed,  especially  where  sole  service  sta- 
tions provide  critical  life,  health  and  safety  information  in  remote  communities. 

The  Native  cultures  of  America  have  an  oral  tradition.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Native  Alaskans  were  quick  to  embrace  public  radio  when  it  came  to  our  vil- 
lages twenty  years  ago.  During  the  Gulf  war,  KOTZ  in  Kotzebue,  across  the  Bering 
Strait  from  Siberia,  received  news  of  the  vents  in  the  Middle  East  throu^  public 
radio  as  Monitor  Radio  news  show,  and  simultaneously  translated  the  news  into  the 
Inupiaq  language  so  that  the  Native  elders  in  the  community  and  the  surrounding 
villages  could  understand.  Local  kids  were  fighting  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  and  there 
was  an  urgent  need  to  know. 

Alaska's   thirty-three    public  broadcasting   stations    play   a   unique   role    in   the 

{)oliticall  social,  and  cultural  lives  of  the  state.  But  it's  when  we  are  dealing  with 
ife  threatening  emergencies  like  floods,  extreme  cold  weather,  oil  spills  or  earth- 
quakes, that  government  officials  like  me  especially  depend  on  public  broadcasting 
to  reach  people  where  no  other  medium  can. 

Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  subsistence  walrus  hunters  left  the  Arctic  commu- 
nity of  Gambell  in  their  omiak  skin  boats  on  their  annual  hunt  for  food  for  their 
farnilies.  Shortly  after  their  departure,  the  weather  turned  violent.  Several  days 
passed  and  still  no  word  was  heard  from  the  hunters.  It  happened  that  Alaska's 
Governor  was  on  the  air  that  day  conducting  his  monthly  listener  call-in  program 
on  the  public  radio  network.  The  mayor  of  Gambell  called  in  to  the  Governor  giving 
him  the  news.  The  mayor  had  had  no  luck  betting  through  to  any  official  who  would 
do  something.  The  Governor  left  the  studio  moments  later  and  called  out  the  Na- 
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tional  Guard  .  A  search  ensued  and  the  hunters  were  rescued,  suffering  from  hypo- 
thermia but  alive. 

Off  Alaska's  shores,  fishermen  and  women  engage  in  one  of  the  world's  most  dan- 
gerous occupations.  They  rely  on  public  broad-casting  for  vital  information  about 
weather  conditions  and  news.  In  Bristol  Bay,  home  to  Uie  worlds  largest  run  of  red 
salmon,  KDLG  public  radio  is  on  in  the  wheelhouse  of  virtually  every  vessel  while 
the  fish  are  running.  Skippers  tune  in  to  hear  the  constant  weather  updates  and 
opening  and  closing  announcements  from  fish  and  game  officials.  Many  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  come  from  places  around  the  country,  the  world  in  fact,  to  work  the 
summer  fishery.  Through  KDLG,  members  of  the  crews  can  get  messages  from  their 
families  several  times  a  day. 

Every  day,  Alaskans  depend  on  public  broadcasting.  Washington,  D.C.  is  a  long 
way  away  from  the  remote  villages  or  Alaska.  Yet,  decisions  are  made  here  on  a 
daily  basis  that  affect  the  lives  and  well-being  of  Alaskans.  Study  after  study  shows 
that  radio  is  the  most  effective  means  of  reacning  Native  people,  whether  in  Alaska 
or  the  lower  48.  For  many  Alaskans,  public  broadcasting  is  the  only  information  link 
to  Congressional  activities  here  in  Washington. 

In  my  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Community  and  Re- 
gional Affairs,  I  travel  extensively  throughout  rural  Alaska.  I  witness,  experience 
and  take  testimony  on  the  needs  and  concern:  of  rural  Alaskans.  We  as  a  nation 
strive  for  a  socially  and  economically  integrated  society,  so  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide information,  educational  and  cultural  programming  for  rural  communities.  For 
many  remote  conmiunities,  public  broad-casting  is  the  single  connection  to  the  out- 
side world. 

F*ublic  broadcasting  is  an  economic  issue  for  many  Alaskans.  Ours  is  an  informa- 
tion-driven society  and  as  we  depend  more  on  electronic  communications  and  less 
on  face-to-face  interactions,  the  geographical  isolation  that  has  inhibited  rural  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  mitigated.  When  individuals  are  outside  their  small  villages 
pursuing  subsistence  huntmg  or  fishing,  they  must  depend  on  public  broadcastmg 
to  stay  m  touch.  On  a  daily  oasis,  its  also  true  for  the  many  individuals  in  remote 
areas  who  have  no  telephone  and  depend  on  public  radio  to  get  and  send  direct  mes- 
sages. There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  about  the  new  Information  Super- 
highway. An  exciting  part  of  these  new  telecommunicationspossibilities  is  being 
able  to  send  information  in,  not  bust  take  information  out.  The  gatherers  of  local 
information  in  our  communities  are  our  public  broadcasting  stations.  To  make  the 
Information  Superiiighway  a  true  TWO-WAY  highway,  we  must  preserve  the  ability 
or  small  communities  to  participate. 

Geographical  and  cultural  barriers  make  staying  in  touch  with  and  influencing 
the  legislative  process  difficult.  Much  of  Alaska's  population  is  connected  to  its  legis- 
lature only  through  public  television  and  radio,  Alaska  is  the  only  state  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  state  capital  is  not  accessible  by  road.  Alaska  must  rely  on  tele- 
communications to  keep  the  public  informed.  Government  officials  like  me  often  find 
out  first  about  critical  events  in  the  villages  through  public  broadcasting. 

Public  television's  current  educational  services,  as  well  as  its  planned  new  initia- 
tives, can  bring  Alaska's  educational  system  into  the  21st  century.  The  availability 
of  distance  delivered  education  allows  isolated  villagers  the  opportunity  to  stay  in 
their  communities,  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  still  receive  quality  learning.  The  techno- 
logical changes  that  have  occurred  over  the  last  twenty  years  enable  us  to  niove  for- 
ward in  our  thinking  in  terms  of  balancing  cultural  preservation  and  enrichment 
with  education  of  an  internationally  competitive  standard.  Perhaps,  in  the  future, 
it-will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  send  our  young  Native  students  to  the  government- 
run  school  in  Sitka  due  to  the  lack  of  quality  schooling  within  their  own  commu- 
nities. In  fact,  right  now  in  a  Native  village  in  southeast  Alaska,  three  adult  are 
studying  for  their  GEDs  via  public  TV  with  the  help  of  an  aide.  With  public  TV, 
they  can  study  anonymously  m  their  homes,  whereas  before,  they  were  too  embar- 
rassed to  sign  up  for  a  public  class.  Communities  in  urban  areas  which  have  univer- 
sities, community  colleges  1  adult  education,  preschools  and  nursery  schools,  often 
take  for  granted  a  level  of  locally  available  educational  services  that  do  not  exist 
for  many  rural  people. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  has  made  some 
great  strides  in  enhancing  its  investments  in  the  communications  industry  in  rural 
and  Native  communities.  Twice  in  the  last  two  years  I've  had  the  opportunity  to 
soeak  to  Native  teenagers  from  rural  communities  at  the  Alaska  Native  Youth 
Media  Institute.  This  educational  opportunity,  a  joint  venture  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  and  the  University  of  Alaska,  allows  young  Natives  the  opportunity  to 
work  side  by  side  with  media  professionals  learning  about  the  business.  It  wouldn't 
happen  without  CPB's  support  of  the  Indigenous  Broadcast  Center  at  our  state 
radio  network.  There  are  many  social  ills  in  Native  America — alcohol,  drugs,  suicide. 
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violence.  But  these  are  merely  symptoma.  The  REIAL  problems  are  economic  uncer- 
tainty, lack  of  jobs,  and  lack  of  self-esteem.  Involving  young  Natives  in  the  broad- 
cast industry  is  a  POSITIVE  way  of  addressing  these  issues.  These  young  people 
want  to  make  a  difference.  We  need  for  them  to  see  the  media  as  an  essential  tool 
for  doing  that.  Several  of  these  students  are  now  studying  media  in  college  or  hold- 
ing down  media  jobs  in  their  communities. 

CPB  initiatives  which  begem  this  last  October  are  now  dianneling  new  dollars  to 
Native  and  other  minority  and  rural  stations.  It's  making  a  difference.  KBRW  in 
Barrow,  the  northernmost  community  in  America,  is  the  primary  news  outlet  for 
thousands  of  North  Slope  villagers,  broadcasting  in  English  and  Inupiaq.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  station's  nineteen-year  history,  there  is  a  second  reporter  and  local 
news  coverage  has  more  than  doubled.  For  the  first  time  in  nineteen  ye«u^,  the  sta- 
tion has  been  able  to  hire  an  engineer — accomplished  throu^  a  joint  arrangement 
with  the  local  school  district — an  essential  enhancement  for  a  station  which  regu- 
larly experiences  extreme  weather-related  technical  problems  and  sporadic  satellite 
reception.  And,  after  five  years  of  not  being  able  to  afford  it,  KBRW  has  brought 
NPR  back  to  the  North  Slop.,  using  the  new  CPB  dollars.  In  the  Native  oonmiunities 
of  Chevak  and  Saint  Paul,  now  local  residents  can  hear  the  Native  word  of  the  day, 
in  the  Cupik  or  Aleut  languages,  because  of  the  new  CPB  support.  Young  people, 
can  have  their  school  Native  language  studies  reinforced  over  their  local  station. 

For  me,  public  broadcasting  is  not  a  political  issue.  I  and  others  have  been  hear- 
ing and  reading  about  the  unhappiness  of  some  members  of  Congress  with  the  bal- 
ance in  some  national  public  broadcasting  prograus.  I  agree  that,  to  retain  its  credi- 
bility in  the  media  marketplace,  public  broadcasting  must  strive  for  balance  in  the 
coverage  of  controversial  issues.  But,  for  many  in  remote  areas  of  the  nation,  there 
is  little  time  to  contemplate  the  content  issues  that  have  absorbed  much  time  in 
Congress.  Instead,  we  are  focused  on  the  life,  safety  and  quality  of  life  issues  that 
characterize  public  broadcasting  for  us.  These  must  be  preserved. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blatchford. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  on  the  panel  who  may  be  in  positions  to 
be  of  assistance  to  Alaska  will  take  this  to  heart  and  take  it  very 
seriously.  For  example,  there  are  120  villages  representing  over 
100,000  people,  most  of  them  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  of  the 
120  villages  I  believe  only  4  have  running  water  and  toilet  facilities 
that  we  would  consider  adequate.  The  rest  have  honey  buckets  and 
generators. 

These  villages  have  tanks  that  are  40  years  old  and  they  are 
about  to  burst.  Environmentalists  are  all  concerned,  and  no  one 
will  now  deliver  oil  by  boat  because  of  the  laws  of  the  land  that 
require  insurance  up  to  $150  million.  These  small  crafts  cannot  af- 
ford the  insurance.  So,  there  is  a  crisis  there,  and  these  villages  in 
order  to  get  oil  must  receive  it  by  air  or  by  dogsled.  By  air,  it  is 
$5  a  gallon.  That  is  how  much  they  pay. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  debating  this  so-called  telecommuni- 
cations superhighway.  We  just  introduced  another  public  right-of- 
way  supplemental  bill.  If  we  cannot  get  energy  to  these  villages, 
the  public  highway  will  mean  very  little  to  the  Alaskans.  So,  I  hope 
that  we  can  come  up  with  something  to  help  these  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  It  is  a  unique  problem  and,  Mr.  Blatchford,  I  am 
well  aware  of  that.  Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  now  trying  to  work 
out  some  scheme  whereby  we  can  get  you  the  energy  that  you  need. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Morales.  Senator,  I  need  to  catch  a  plane.  I  want  to  excuse 
myself  from  the  table. 

Senator  Inouye.  Fine,  sir. 

May  I  now  call  on  Dr.  Jarvik? 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LAURENCE  JARVIK,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  POPULAR  CULTURE 

Dr.  Jarvik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  patience  of  the  staffers  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  got  me  here  today. 

I  would  ask  to  submit  this  documentation  to  back  up  my  full  tes- 
timony. 

Senator  Inouye.  It  will  be  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  Jarvik.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee 
files.] 

Dr.  Jarvik.  Congress  is  presently  considering  an  overhaul  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  reflect  technological  cnange.  I  have  been 
reading  the  stories  day  by  day,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  what  role  public  broadcasting,  or,  indeed,  any  form 
of  broaacasting  will  play  in  a  multichannel  environment.  At  a  time 
when  almost  everything  else  is  under  intensive  reexamination,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exempt  only  public  broadcasting 
from  the  same  type  of  close  scrutiny  everything  else  is  getting.  I 
believe  there  is  simply  no  need  to  rush  through  a  public  broadcast- 
ing bill  before  the  new  foundations  for  America's  telecommuni- 
cations are  set. 

The  present  authorization  does  not  expire  until  1996,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  I  do  think  that  the  presidents,  Delano  Lewis  and 
Ervin  Duggan,  are  making  an  effort,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  demonstrate  with  programming  on  the  air 
that  we  hear  and  that  we  see,  that  we  can  evaluate,  before  this  is 
rushed  to  the  floor  for  an  acrimonious  debate,  which  may  not  actu- 
ally fully  reflect  their  own  impact  on  the  system.  And  I  think  to 
give  them  time  to  really  make  a  difference  would  be  a  favor  to  PBS 
and  NPR,  to  show  that  they  are  serious  about  correcting  some  of 
these  problems. 

Right  now,  however,  I  think  sufficient  questions  exist  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  under  its 
present  authorization  and  its  present  management.  First,  the 
present  public  broadcasting  system  is  plagued  by  waste,  fraud,  and 
inefficiency.  The  Twentieth-Century  Fund  study  which  you  men- 
tioned found  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  overhead,  and 
CPB  estimates  that  one-quarter  of  the  400  PBS  stations  are  unnec- 
essary, when  challenged.  And  as  Chairman  Inouye's  questions 
showed,  the  issue  has  not  been  resolved  by  PBS  itself.  And  this 
was  news  to  me,  but  PBS  needs  the  dues  from  those  stations,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  serious  question  which  needs  to  be  looked  into. 

On  Monday,  WNET  in  New  York  announced  it  would  close  a  pro- 
duction facility  because  it  is  cheaper  to  contract  out.  The  union  has 
a  different  agreement  with  the  public  station  from  the  private  sta- 
tions. At  WQED  in  Pittsburgh,  the  president  resigned  in  disgrace 
aft^er  a  financial  scandal,  widely  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, yet  the  same  man  is  right  now  sitting  on  the  board  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  How  can  this  affect  public  con- 
fidence in  the  management  of  that  institution? 

WLVT,  Allentown,  another  scandal.  The  president  of  the  station 
resigned  after  allegations  of  bid  rigging  during  on-air  auctions.  And 
it  took  Congressman  McHale  to  get  the  documentation  out  of  CPB 
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for  the  local  newspaper.  They  would  not  release  it  until  the  Con- 
gressman insisted.  And,  again,  it  is  congressional  oversight  that  is 
making  the  difference  here. 

There  is  another  area  of  concern.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem was  built  and  paid  for  by  taxpayers,  ordinary  citizens,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  handful  of  privi- 
leged moneymaking  producers,  often  with  political  connections,  and 
this  privileged  access  has  led  to  an  unintended  commercialization 
of  the  system.  That  is,  there  are  people  who  are  '^aves"  and  "Tiave- 
nots"  for  access  to  PBS. 

The  children's  shows,  which  have  been  discussed  here,  are  ex- 
ploited for  private  enrichment;  that  was  demonstrated  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  fix)m  Nebraska.  Executives  receive  six  fig- 
ure salaries  at  many  different  organizations.  There  is  the  sales  of 
the  toys  and  merchandise,  which  was  discussed.  And  it  is  gratify- 
ing that  President  Duggan  said  he  would  promise  to  drive  a  harder 
bargain  next  time,  but  I  think  it  is  important,  again,  that  we  know 
what  the  facts  are,  that  we  have  some  accounting  of  what  the  reve- 
nues are,  what  the  costs  are,  and  where  the  money  goes. 

And,  of  course,  aside  from  the  children's  shows  there  are  the 
cooking  shows,  the  financial  programs,  the  how-to's,  documentaries 
with  tie-ins.  There  is  what  Brent  Bozell  called  the  Home  Shopping 
Channel  for  PBS  merchandise,  and  we  know  about  the  Bill  Movers 
books  and  videos  and  Louis  Rukeyser's  newsletters  and  Yanni  CD's 
and  The  FVugal  Gourmet  cookbooks  and  Covert  Bailey's  Fit  or  Fat 
tapes,  and  so  forth. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  Bill  Moyers  made  a  g^ft  of  his  Amazing 
Grace  show  to  the  American  taxpayers,  but  I  made  an  unwilling 
gift  to  Bill  Moyers  many  times.  On  the  show  he  did  with  Joseph 
Campbell,  I  believe  it  was  at  least  $1  million  in  taxpayer  money. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  know  if  I  am  receiving  any  of  the  profits 
from  the  royalty  sales  there.  And,  also,  we  do  not  know  when  there 
are  on-air  sales  of  those  cassettes,  for  instance:  does  Bill  Moyers 
get  a  portion  or  is  100  percent  of  that  going  to  the  PBS  stations? 
We  do  not  know,  and  these  are  questions  that  I  do  think  need  to 
be  addressed,  because  it  is  simply  a  right-to-know  question. 

The  American  taxpayer  who  makes  it  possible  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  huge  private  windfalls,  and  Senator  Dole  has  rightly 
called  this  "Bameygate,"  and  I  believe  he  is  to  be  credited  for  rais- 
ing awareness  of  this  issue,  and  this  is  an  issue  which  CPB  has 
still  not  fully  addressed.  And  even  the  testimony  here  today  indi- 
cates they  have  not  fully  answered  these  very  serious  financial 
questions  which,  if  you  add  it  up,  is  not  just  hundreds  of  millions, 
it  is  billions  of  dollars  in  the  system,  let  alone  the  teleconferencing, 
the  satellite  time  leasing,  et  cetera.  I  mean  there  are  so  many  side 
operations  here.  And  I  honestly  say  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  committee  to  help  find  out  what  exactly  is  going  on. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  financial  side,  CPB  has  failed  to  ensure 
the  excellence,  diversity,  fairness,  and  balance  of  public  radio  and 
television.  And  there  are  several  cases  in  point.  We  had  the  vote 
yesterday — it  was  not  a  vote,  they  accepted  by  unanimous  consent 
the  $1  million  extra  rescission  on  the  House  side  because  of  CPB's 
continuing  funding  of  Pacifica  Radio.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
Vic  Gold  Drought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  CPB  board,  said:  "I 
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object  to  this  and  I  want  you  to  do  something."  And  the  board  de- 
cided, "no,  we  are  not  going  to  act,"  forcing  Congress  to  do  this, 
much  in  the  way  Senator  Byrd  was  forced  by  the  NEA  to  act.  And 
I  think,  again,  it  is  a  management  problem  that  should  be  looked 
into.  Congress  should  not  have  to  micromanage  either  the  NEA  or 
CPB. 

National  Public  Radio  only  canceled  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  as  a  com- 
mentator after  a  huge  public  outcry,  including  a  floor  speech  by 
Senator  Dole  after  the  tact,  but  I  tnink  they  may  have  suspected 
it  was  coming.  And  I  think  it  was  very  wise  that  they  did  that.  I 
think  they  did  pull  the  knife  out  of  their  heart  in  a  way  that  the 
NEA  did  not. 

NPR  has  since  announced  it  will  place  a  death  row  commentator 
on  "Fresh  Air."  This  will  come  up  again.  NPR  has  not  satisfied  a 
lot  of  groups  who  are  complaining.  Most  importantly,  in  my  view, 
CAMERA,  a  group  which  seeks  impartial  coverage  of  the  Middle 
East  and  has  studies  documenting  an  anti-Israel  bias,  and  CPB  has 
not  acted  to  prevent  these  abuses.  And  with  regard  to  Middle  East 
coverage,  I  know  somebody  fi'om  CAMERA  went  down  to  CPB 
headquarters,  met  with  Carlson's  people,  there,  showed  them  docu- 
mentation indicating  there  were  faked  satellite  photos  used  in 
"Journey  to  the  Occupied  Lands,"  and  that  the  show  is  as  phony 
in  many  respects  as  "Liberators."  No  action  has  been  taken. 

CPB  has  failed  in  its  oversight  of  ITVS,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  has 
consumed  over  $12  million  taxpayer,  perhaps  more  by  now.  Despite 
the  vast  expenditure,  only  three  programs  have  met  the  minimum 
quality  standards  for  PBS  national  feed.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  27 
programs  were  on  the  air,  but  at  the  local-station  level  along  with 
the  Fit-or-Fat  shows.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  say  ITVS  was  set 
up  in  1988  by  legislation — I  just  did  a  little  calculation  here.  Four 
and  one-half  shows  per  year,  $6  million  per  year,  there  is  question- 
able value  for  money  there,  and  certainly  not  $300,000  a  show  that 
is  aired  on  the  stations.  And  we  do  not  know  what  is  going  on 
there.  And  I  will  not  go  into  the  questions  of  balance  and  objectiv- 
ity which  will  be  in  the  documentation  here. 

Now,  oversight  failures  relating  to  fairness  in  the  system  as  a 
whole  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  committee.  I  know  the 
chairman  has  been  very  interested  in  the  fairness  doctrine.  In 
1992,  Congress  ordered  the  CPB  specifically  to  review  its  program- 
ming for  balance  and  take  steps  necessary  to  remedy  any  imbal- 
ance. This  is  in  the  legislation.  Nobody  called  for  censorship,  no- 
body called  for  chilling  effect.  It  said  if  there  is  a  show  that  is  bad, 
inaccurate,  not  excellent,  not  diverse,  et  cetera,  put  something  on 
to  fix  the  problem. 

Now,  CPB  has  received  thousands  of  complaints  about  shows  like 
"Tales  of  the  City"  and  "Journey  to  the  Occupied  Lands,"  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  but  has  not  taken  action  either  to  investigate 
the  complaint  or  remedy  the  problem.  And  even  a  clear-cut  case, 
the  false  and  misleading  show  'The  Liberators,"  which  was  brought 
to  CPB's  attention  by  Col.  James  Moncrief  who  served  with  Gren- 
eral  Patton  under  General  Groves  in  the  Sixth  Armored  Division 
at  Buchenwald,  and  was  a  G-1  officer,  and  who  sent  me  about  100 
pages  of  stuff  which  I  did  not  include  all  here,  there  has  been  no 
on-air  apology,  no  retraction.  'The  American  Experience"  has  not 
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gone  on  to  say  this  is  what  really  happened.  And,  incredibly,  after 
all  this  CPB's  first  balance  report  to  Congress  was  another  white- 
wash which  denied  there  was  a  balance  problem, 

I  think  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  CPB  is  not  subject 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Its  books  are  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic which  pays  the  bills,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  know.  And 
I  think  as  part  of  any  reauthorization.  Congress  should  make  CPB 
subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Further,  there  has  been 
no  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  CPB  since  the  last  reauthor- 
ization. In  order  to  provide  a  reputable  and  impartial  factual  basis 
for  debate — so  that  public  broadcasting  executives  cannot  say  of 
cities:  these  are  people  you  can  call  names  and  irresponsible  and 
so  forth — I  think  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  has  a  sterling  rep- 
utation here,  and  would  be  helpful. 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office  should  conduct  a  full  audit  of 
CPB,  and  especially  of  all  the  CPB  grant  recipients,  subgrantees, 
and  contractors,  and  can  look  at  the  revenue  streams  and  can  look 
at  the  expenditure  streams,  and  find  out  what  is  going  on  for  the 
American  people.  And  such  an  analysis  should  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  CPB's  compliance  with  the  objectivity  and  balance  require- 
ments in  the  legislation. 

Bill  Moyers,  who  we  have  heard  praised  earlier,  has  said,  "The 
men  who  wrote  our  Constitution,  our  basic  book  of  rules,  were  con- 
cerned that  power  be  held  accountable.  No  party  of  government 
and  no  person  in  government,  not  even  the  President,  was  to  pick 
or  choose  among  the  laws  to  be  obeyed.  But  how  does  one  branch 
of  government  blow  the  whistle  on  another,  or  how  do  the  people 
cry  foul  when  their  liberties  are  imperiled,  if  public  officials  can 
break  the  rules  and  lie  to  us  about  it?" 

Moyers  said  this  in  a  PBS  show  he  called  "The  Secret  Govern- 
ment, the  Constitution  in  Crisis."  CPB  should  not  be  a  secret  gov- 
ernment. Congress  should  fully  investigate  the  use  of  public  broad- 
casting for  political  advocacy  and  private  enrichment  before  reau- 
thorization. It  is  time  to  hold  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing accountable  to  the  American  people. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Jarvik  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Laurence  Jarvik,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
testify.  I  would  ask  to  submit  documentation  with  my  testimony  to  be  included  in 
the  record. 

Congress  is  presently  considering  an  oveihaul  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  reflect  technological  changes  in  telecommunications,  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "information  superhighway."  It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  what  role  public  broad- 
casting— or,  indeed  any  form  of  broadcasting — will  play  in  the  multichannel,  multi- 
media, multiplexed  environment.  At  a  time  when  almost  everything  in  this  realm 
is  under  intensive  reexamination  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exempt  only  public  broad- 
casting from  close  scrutiny.  At  the  least,  there  is  simply  no  need  to  rush  through 
a  public  broadcasting  bill  before  the  new  foundations  for  America's  telecommuni- 
cations are  set.  The  present  authorization  does  not  expire  until  1996. 

Moreover,  sufficient  questions  already  exist  as  to  the  performance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  under  its  present  authorization.  First,  the  present  sys- 
tem is  plagued  by  waste,  fraud,  and  inefficiency. 

•  PBS  is  mired  in  waste  and  duplication.  A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study  found 
that  seventy-five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  public  broadcasting  is  spent  on 
overhead. 
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•  CPB  estimates  that  one  quarter  of  the  approximately  400  PBS  stations  are  un- 
necessary. CPB  president  Richard  Carlson  has  said  that  about  100  are  duplicate 
stations.  Chairman  Inouye  called  for  this  problem  to  be  resolved  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  PBS  station  executives  I  attended. 

•  On  Monday  WNET,  New  York  announced  it  would  close  a  production  facility 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  contract  out  than  to  use  public  broadcasting  facilities. 

•  At  WQED,  Pittsbui^  the  president  resigned  in  disgrace  last  year  after  it  was 
revealed  that  he  had  been  taking  a  second  salary  from  a  production  company  doing 
business  with  the  station  and  failed  to  report  some  of  his  income.  Yet  he  still  sits 
on  the  board  of  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting. 

•  At  WLVT,  AHentown  the  president  resigned  after  allegations  that  the  stations 
rigged  bidding  during  on-air  auctions.  CPB  refused  to  release  information  on  the 
case  to  the  local  newspaper  until  Cong.  Paul  McHale  intervened. 

There  is  another  large  area  of  concern.  The  public  broadcasting  system,  built  and 
paid  for  by  taxes  on  ordinary  citizens,  has  been  managed  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
nandfiil  of  privileged,  money-i-iaking  producers,  often  with  political  connections. 
This  privileged  access  has  led  to  the  umntended  commercialization  of  the  public  sys- 
tem. 

•  Federally-funded  children's  programs  are  exploited  by  corporations  and  individ- 
uals for  private  enrichment.  Executives  often  receive  six  figure  salaries.  Sales  of 
toys  and  merchandise  based  on  PBS  shows  such  as  Barney,  Sesame  Street,  and 
Shining  Time  Station  gross  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars. 

•  Cooking  shows,  financial  programs,  how-to's,  and  documentaries  also  have  mer- 
chandising tie-ins.  There  is  a  veritable  Home  Shopping  Channel  for  PBS  merchan- 
dise including  Bill  Moyers  books  and  videos,  Lewis  Kukeyser  Newsletters,  Yanni 
CD's,  Frugal  Gourmet  Cookbooks  and  Covert  Bailey's  "Fit  or  Fat"  Taoes.  Yet  the 
American  taxpayer  who  makes  it  possible  does  not  participate  in  these  huge  private 
windfalls.  Senator  Dole  has  rightly  called  this  federal  subsidy  of  millionaires 
"Bameygate".  He  is  to  be  credited  for  raising  awareness  of  these  issues,  issues 
which  CPB  has  not  fully  addressed. 

In  addition  to  fiscal  questions,  CPB  has  failed  in  its  mandated  oversight  capacity 
to  ensure  the  excellence,  diversity,  fairness  and  balance  of  public  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

•  CPB  continues  to  fund  Pacifica  Radio,  which  airs  commentaries  by  Black  Pan- 
ther Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  a  death-row  copkiller.  Pacifica  hosted  the  anti-Semitic 
"Afrikan  Mental  Liberation  Weekend,"  and  now  airs  similar  anti-Semitism  on  a 
show  called  "The  Family  Tree."  National  Public  Radio  only  canceled  Abu-Jamal's 
"All  Things  Considered"  slot  after  a  huge  public  outcry  from  Philadelphia  Police  and 
public.  NPR  has  since  announced  it  wiU  place  a  death-row  commentator  on  its 
Ti'resh  Air"  series.  NPR  has  still  not  satisfied  groups  such  as  CAMERA,  a  group 
which  seeks  impartial  coverage  of  the  Middle  East,  which  has  done  studies  evidenc- 
ing a  pattern  of^  anti-Israel  bias.  CPB  is  not  acting  to  prevent  these  abuses. 

•  CPB  has  failed  in  its  oversight  of  the  Independent  Television  Service,  which 
has  consumed  over  12  million  taxpayer  dollars  to  provide  an  "alternative"  to  PBS 
programs.  Despite  the  vast  expenditure,  only  three  programs  have  met  the  mini- 
mum quality  standards  for  PBS  national  feed.  CPB  did  not  evaluate  ITVS  in  its  le- 
gally required  report  to  Congress.  In  fact,  CPB  declined  to  mention  any  problems 
whatsoever^  including  irregularities  in  the  panel  system,  accounting  irregularities, 
and  lack  of^  compliance  witn  balance  and  objectivity  requirements.  The  CPB  report 
on  ITVS  was  a  whitewash. 

Oversight  failures  relating  to  fairness  should  be  of  special  interest  to  this  Commit- 
tee. As  you  know  in  1992  Congress  ordered  CPB  to  review  its  programming  for  bal- 
ance and  take  steps  necessary  to  remedy  any  imbalance.  "This  meant  earmarking 
funds  for  programs  that  would  provide  balance  where  balance  was  lacking,"  writes 
David  Horowitz.  "In  the  two  years  since  this  mandate.  Sheila  Tate,  as  chairman  of 
the  Corporation  Board,  has  adopted  a  rigid  and  inflexible  response  to  this  mandate 
that  is  tantamount  to  contempt  of  Congress.  She  has  refused  categorically  to  review 
the  programs  the  Corporation  funds.  Even  the  outrage  of  Pacifica  Radio's  decision 
to  devote  an  entire  weekend  to  racist  and  anti-Semitic  broadcasts  did  not  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  CPB  board  because  of  Sheila  Tate's  policy  *  ♦  ♦  not  a  sin- 
gle program  or  program  schedule  has  been  reviewed  by  the  CPB  board,  and  not  a 
single  program  has  been  specifically  funded  for  balance. 

CPB  has  received  thousands  of  complaints  about  shows  like  "Tales  of  the  City'^, 
"Journey  to  the  Occupied  Lands,"  "In  Our  Children's  Food,"  and  "Public  Lands,  Pri- 
vate Profits,"  yet  CPB  has  not  taken  any  action  to  investigate  these  complaints  or 
remedy  any  problems.  Even  the  clear  cut  case  of  the  false  and  misleading  "The  Lib- 
erators" brought  to  CPB's  attention  by  Col.  James  Moncrief,  who  served  with  Patton 
in  General  Groves  6th  Armored  Division  at  Buchenwald,  has  not  been  resolved.  In- 
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credibly,  CPB's  first  balance  report  to  Congress  was  another  whitewash  whidi  de- 
nied there  was  any  balance  problem. 

CPB  is  not  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  it  has  been  virtually 
impossible  to  investigate  either  its  finances  or  its  politics.  Its  books  are  closed  to 
the  public  which  pays  its  bills.  Yet  the  public  has  a  ri^t  to  know.  As  part  of  any 
reauthorization  Congress  should  make  CPB  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

PHirther,  there  has  been  no  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  CPB  since  its  last 
reauthorization.  In  order  to  provide  a  reputable  and  impartial  factual  basis  for  a  re- 
authorization debate,  the  General  Accounting  Office  snould  conduct  a  full  audit  of 
CPB  and  especially  of  all  CPB  grant  recipients,  subgrantees,  and  contractors.  Such 
an  audit  should  include  an  evahiation  of  the  CPB's  compliance  with  the  "objectivity 
and  balance"  requirements  of  the  1992  legislation. 

Bill  Moyers,  perhaps  the  most  well-knovm  PBS  commentator,  has  said:  The  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution,  our  basic  book  of  rules,  were  concerned  that  power  be 
held  accountable.  No  party  of  government — and  no  person  in  government,  not  even 
the  president — was  to  pick  or  choose  among  the  laws  to  be  obeyed.  But  how  does 
one  branch  of  government  blow  the  whistle  on  another,  or  how  do  the  people  cry 
foul  when  their  liberties  are  imperiled,  if  public  ofiicials  can  break  the  rules,  and 
lie  to  us  about  it  *  *  *?"  Moyers  said  this  in  a  PBS  show  he  called  The  Secret  Gov- 
ernment *  *  *  The  Constitution  in  Crisis." 

CPB  should  not  be  a  "Secret  Government."  Congress  should  fully  investigate  the 
use  of  public  broadcasting  for  political  advocacy  andprivate  enrichment  before  reau- 
thorization. It  is  time  to  hold  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  accountable 
to  the  American  people. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Well,  I  thank  vou  very  much.  Dr.  Jarvik.  Just 
for  the  record,  so  that  there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
CPB  board:  Ms.  Honey  Alexander,  political  affiliation  Republican, 
appointed  by  President  Bush  and  President  Reagan;  Ms.  Carolyn 
Bacon,  political  affiliation  Republican,  appointed  by  President 
Bush;  Martha  Buchanan,  p)olitical  affiliation  Democrat,  appointed 
by  President  Bush;  Ritajean  Butterworth,  political  affiliation  Re- 
publican, appointed  by  President  Bush;  Henry  J.  Cauthen,  political 
affiliation  independent,  appointed  by  President  Bush;  Victor  Gold, 
political  affiliation  Republican,  appointed  by  President  Bush;  Lloyd 
Kaiser,  political  affiliation  independent,  appointed  by  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush;  and  Ms.  Shelia  Tate,  political  affiliation  Repub- 
lican, appointed  by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

So,  that  makes  four  Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  And  I 
would  assume  that  these  Republicans  are  at  least  centrist,  if  not 
right  of  center. 

Dr.  Jarvik.  Well,  I  certainly  would  not  know.  I  would  not  want 
to  approach  this  in  a  partisan  manner.  That  is  why  I  said  I  would 
like  to  work  with  the  committee  to  investigate  it.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  transcends  partisanship  in  terms  of  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  be  left  that  the 
board  was  appointed  by  the  present  administration.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  appointed  one  person,  Diane  Blair. 

Dr.  Jarvik.  And  I  must  say  Diane  Blair  has  been  very  impres- 
sive. She  testified  right  here  in  this  room  that  she  wanted  to  re- 
coup some  of  that  money  that  was  going  into  these  things. 

Senator  Inouye.  So,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
straightened  out  here.  Now,  on  public  disclosure  of  information, 
CPB  has  assured  the  committee  that  they  are  open,  that  this  is  the 
new  policy.  They  are  not  open  to  you? 

Dr.  Jarvik.  Well,  the  thing  is  this.  There  are  certain  things,  the 
general  financial  statements,  yes,  of  course,  you  can  get  that.  But, 
for  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  go  and  look  at  a  contract — and  maybe 
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it  has  changed  since  I  came  here  today.  I  have  been  unable  to  see, 
for  instance,  a  Bill  Moyers  contract.  I  have  never  seen  one.  I  have 
tried.  I  wrote  to  Bill  Moyers.  He  said:  "My  private  financial  busi- 
ness is  none  of  your  business.  And  I  am  not  telling  you."  I  have 
never  gotten  it  through  CPB.  Perhaps  these  contracts  are  now 
available  to  the  public,  and  I  certainly  will  be  following  up  on  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  I  think  the  only  public  place  would  be  we 
politicians.  We  have  to  show  everything  we  make  around  here. 

Dr.  Jarvtk.  But,  for  instance,  a  Defense  contractor  has  certain 
obligations.  I  mean,  there  are  so  many  questions  of  oversight,  and 
I  do  not  know  all  the  details,  but  there  are  many  reporting  require- 
ments in  different  contracting  situations. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  can  assure  you — are  you  aware  that  CPB  does 
not  produce  any  programs? 

Dr.  Jarvtk.  Well,  again,  you  know,  it  is  an  interesting  question. 
All  of  these  terms  are  definitional,  and  sometimes  they  do  put  up 
the  money  that  makes  it  possible  to  make  a  program,  and  they  say: 
"We  did  not  produce  it,"  out  somebody  has  produced  it  with  their 
money.  And  if  they  had  not  put  up  the  money,  the  "valuable  seed 
money,"  it  would  not  have  been  produced.  So,  these  are  questions, 
and  I  would  like  to  work  with  the  committee  to  get  some  better  an- 
swers. I  know  what  CPB  says,  but  sometimes  the  definitions  they 
use  are  a  little  fuzzy. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Ervin  Duggan  and  Richard  Carlson  may  have  left  a  misleadmg  impression  when 
they  testifieof  on  June  29  before  the  Senate  Communications  Subcommittee  that 
PBS  and  CPB  do  not  produce  documentaries.  They  meant  that  PBS  and  CPB  do  not 
have  studios. 

But  PBS  and  CPB  do  provide  funding  for  documentaries  and  do  attach  their  im- 

Srimatur  to  documentaries.  They  thereby  make  it  much  easier  for  independent  pro- 
ucers  to  get  the  needed  additional  funding  from  corporate  and  foundation  donors. 
Documentaries  which  receive  PBS  and  CPB  funding  become  part  of  the  national 
feed  and  are  distributed  to  all  public  stations.  Without  this  backing  a  producer  must 
peddle  his  documentary  station  by  station.  Even  if  one  local  station  airs  the  show, 
it  will  not  necessarily  be  picked  up  by  other  stations.  Nor  will  it  have  the  advertis- 
ing budget  to  attract  a  large  viewing  audience  as  do  the  national  feeds. 

If  local  stations  choose  not  to  air  documentaries  that  are  part  of  the  national  feed 
they  must  fill  the  empty  slot  with  reruns  or  they  must  fund  alternative  program- 
ming. Moreover,  with  the  overlapping  coverage  of  pubUc  stations,  if  one  station  does 
not  air  the  show  it  is  likely  that  a  competing  station  wUl.  Since  the  national  feeds 
get  much  more  advertising  coverage,  the  station  choosing  not  to  air  a  national  feed 
is  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

It  is  therefore  somewhat  misleading  for  PBS  and  CPB  to  say  that  they  do  not 
produce  documentaries  and  that  the  local  stations  are  free  to  air  what  thev  want. 
WhUe  technically  true  in  the  narrowest  sense,  the  economics  of  public  broadcasting 
means  that  if  PBS  or  CPB  provide  funding,  the  documentary  wiU  have  a  national 
audience,  and  if  they  do  not  it  will  not. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  we  will  get  you  together  with  the  Ambas- 
sador and  see  what  gives. 

Dr.  Jarvik.  ok,  terrific.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  now  may  I  call  on 
Ms.  Jackson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANINE  JACKSON,  RESEARCH  DHIECTOR, 
FAIRNESS  &  ACCURACY  IN  REPORTING 

Ms.  Jackson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion tx)  testify  today.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  FAIR,  the  national  media 
research  and  advocacy  organization  headquartered  in  New  York. 
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FAIR  has  long  been  committed  to  public  broadcasting  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  diverse  media,  and  we  admire  much  of  the  program- 
ming that  public  broadcasting  provides,  particularly  cultural  and 
educational  programming,  but  we  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  public  television  to  fiilly  fulfill  its  man- 
date. 

As  the  Carnegie  Commission  declared  in  1967,  the  mission  of 
public  television  is  to  be  a  forum  for  controversy  and  debate,  to  pro- 
vide a  voice  for  groups  in  the  community  that  may  otherwise  be  un- 
heard, and  to  help  us  see  America  whole,  in  all  its  diversity.  How 
has  public  television  lived  up  to  this  mandate? 

Well,  much  of  the  debate,  including  here  today,  has  focused  on 
assessment  of  individual  programs,  generally  documentaries  which 
constitute  a  small  part  of  public  TV's  overall  content.  Assessments 
of  content  that  do  not  consider  the  whole  range  of,  for  example, 
public  £iffairs  programming,  are  necessarily  distorted,  as  are  calls 
for  balance  that  derive  from  such  assessments. 

On  virtually  any  public  television  station,  on  any  day  of  the 
week,  one  can  see  programming  aimed  at  the  business  community. 
These  shows  include  Adam  Smith's  Money  World,  Louis  Rukeyser's 
Wall  Street  Week,  and  Nightly  Business  Report.  But  where  are  the 
shows  that  focus  on  viewpoints  less  likely  to  win  support  from  busi- 
ness? PBS  does  not  offer  a  single  weekly  program  that  offers  the 
perspectives  of  working  people,  or  of  consumers,  or  of  environ- 
mentalists, for  example.  This  sort  of  balance  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

Public  TV  stations  have  long  offered  political  talk  shows  hosted 
by  political  conservatives  like  William  Buckley  and  John 
McLaughlin,  but  PBS  offers  no  weekly  political  talk  shows  with 
progressive  hosts.  Studies,  some  of  them  published  by  FAIR,  have 
also  documented  the  narrow  range  of  sources  that  appear  on  public 
TVs  public  affairs  programming,  including  the  flagship  of  PBS' 
news  programming,  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour. 

These  studies  nave  shown  that  corporate  and  Grovernment 
spokespersons,  of  both  parties,  dominate  regularly  scheduled  news 
and  information  programs,  while  citizens'  and  public  interest  con- 
stituencies like  racial  and  ethnic  organizations,  civil  rights  organi- 
zations, women's  organizations,  labor  organizations,  these  are  se- 
verely underrepresented.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  what 
is  at  issue  here  is  not  a  matter  of  perceived  leftward  or  rightward 
tilt,  but  of  PBS'  journalistic  responsibility  to  re^larly  represent 
the  perspectives  not  only  of  those  who  make  public  policy,  but  also 
of  those  who  are  affected  by  public  policy,  and  of  the  groups  orga- 
nized to  represent  those  constituencies. 

PBS  has  also  shown  timidity  with  regard  to  independent  pro- 

f ramming.  It  recently  refused  to  £iir  an  Academy  Award  winning 
ocumentary  on  battered  women  because,  it  saia,  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers was  associated  with  a  women's  support  group.  PBS'  conflict- 
of-interest  guidelines  did  not,  however,  keep  it  from  airing  a  docu- 
mentary about  a  New  York  Times  columnist  that  was  paid  for  by 
the  New  York  Times. 

Finally,  a  disturbing  sign  of  the  future  is  PBS'  recent  suggestion 
that  it  mav  relax  its  underwriting  guidelines  to  increase  the  time 
given  to  advertising  and  to  allow  the  same  ads  that  air  on  commer- 
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cial  networks  tx)  run  on  public  TV.  These  proposals,  which  clearly 
contradict  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  whether  any  real  difference  remains  between  com- 
mercial and  public  TV.  They  also,  I  would  add,  severely  undercut 
PBS'  position  when  they  go  Before  the  public  seeking  support  based 
on  noncommercialism. 

These  concerns,  with  others,  have  been  expressed  to  PBS  execu- 
tives for  years,  without  serious  response.  I  would  like  to  be  clear 
that  fair's  support  for  public  broadcasting  that  provides  a  real  al- 
ternative to  commercial  broadcasting  is  unwavering.  However, 
without  real  change  and  without  evidence  that  PBS  takes  seriously 
this  mission  to  provide  a  voice  for  groups  in  the  community  that 
may  otherwise  be  unheard,  FAIR  will  see  a  need  to  call  for  the  dis- 
solution of  PBS  as  it  now  exists  and  its  replacement  with  a  new 
public  system  that  can  fulfill  the  mandate  that  public  television 
was  meant  to  serve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Jackson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Janine  Jackson 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  today.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  FAIR  (Fairness 
&  Accuracy  In  Reporting),  the  media  researdi  and  advocacy  organization 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

FAIR  has  long  been  committed  to  public  broadcasting  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
diverse  media.  But  we  have  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  failure  of  pub- 
lic television  to  fulfill  its  mandate.  As  the  Carnegie  Commission  declared  in  1967, 
the  mission  of  public  television  is  to  be  a  "forum  for  controversy  and  debate,"  to 
"provide  a  voice  for  groups  in  the  community  that  may  otherwise  be  unheard,"  and 
to  "help  us  see  America  whole,  in  all  its  diversity." 

How  has  public  television  lived  up  to  this  mandate?  On  virtually  any  public  tele- 
vision station,  on  any  day-of  the  week,  one  can  see  programming  aimed  at  the  busi- 
ness conmiunity.  These  shows  include  Adam  Smith's  Money  World,  Louis  Rukeyser's 
Wall  Street  Week  and  Nightly  Business  Report.  But  where  are  the  shows  that  focus 
on  viewpoints  that  are  less  likely  to  win  support  from  business?  PBS  does  not  offer 
a  single  weekly  program  that  offers  the  viewpoints  of  working  people,  or  of  consum- 
ers, or  of  environmentalists. 

Public  TV  stations  have  long  offered  political  talk  shows  hosted  by  political  con- 
servatives like  William  F.  Buc£ley  and  John  McLaughlin,  but  PBS  oners  no  weekly 
political  talkshows  with  progressive  hosts — the  side  of  the  political  spectrum  that 
is  also  underrepresented  on  commercial  TV. 

Studies  pubhshed  by  FAIR  have  documented  the  narrow  range  of  sources  that  ap- 
pear on  public  TVs  public  affairs  programming — including  the  flagship  of  PBS's 
news  programming,  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHcur.  These  studies  have  shown  that 
corporate  and  government  spokespersons  dominate  regularly  scheduled  news  and 
information  programs,  while  citizens'  and  pubUc  interest  constituencies  like  environ- 
mentalists, racial  and  ethnic  orgtmizations,  feminists  and  labor  activists  are  se- 
verely underrepresented. 

In  communication  with  FAIR,  PBS  programming  executives  have  acknowledged  a 
number  of  these  problems.  But  rather  than  addressing  them,  in  the  face  of  pressure 
from  the  political  right,  PBS  appears  to  be  making  things  worse.  A  new  weekly  se- 
ries has  been  launched  on  PBS  stations  hosted  by  Reagan  Democrat  Ben 
Wattenberg,  and  PBS  is  reportedly  launching  a  new  show  by  Reagan  speechwriter 
Peggy  Noonan.  Such  programs  only  add  to  the  imbalance  in  public  TV^  pubUc  af- 
fairs programming. 

Ratner  than  providing  a  forum  for  controversy  and  debate,  PBS  has  shown  great 
timidity  with  regard  to  independent  programming.  After  being  attacked  by  the  reli- 
gious ridit,  PBS  recently  declined  to  air  a  sequel  to  the  popular  and  critically  suc- 
cessful Tales  of  the  City.  It  refused  to  air  an  Academy  Award-winning  documentary 
on  battered  women,  because,  it  said,  one  of  the  producers  was  associated  with  a 
women's  support  group.  PBS's  conflict-of-interest  guidelines  did  not,  however,  keep 
it  from  airing  a  documentary  about  a  New  York  Times  columnist  that  was  paid  for 
by  the  New  York  Times. 
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A  disturbing  sign  of  the  future  is  PBS's  recent  suggestion  that  it  may  "relax"  its 
underwriting  guidelines  to  increase  the  time  given  to  advertising  and  to  allow  the 
same  ads  that  air  on  commercial  networks  to  run  on  public  Tv.  These  proposals, 
which  clearly  contradict  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  raise  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  whether  any  real  difference  remains  between  commercial  and  public  TV. 

These  concerns  have  been  expressed  to  PBS  executives  for  years,  without  serious 
response.  Without  real  change,  FAIR  will  call  for  the  dissolution  of  PBS  as  it  now 
exists  and  its  replacement  with  a  new  public  system  that  can  fulfill  the  mandate 
that  public  television  was  meant  to  serve.  Western  Europe  has  long  had  robust  pub- 
lic television;  it's  hard  to  see  why  we  can't  create  the  same  here  in  the  United 
States. 


To  further  document  FAIR's  concerns  about  public  television,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing to  be  included  in  the  written  testimony:  the  text  of  the  December  30,  1992  lettre 
from  FAIR  Executive  Director  Jeff  Cohen  to  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(CPB)  President  Richard  Carlson  (as  reprinted  in  the  March  1,  1993  issue  of  Cur- 
rent); FAIR'S  August  1993  new  release  on  the  independent  study  of  public  TVs  pub- 
lic affairs  programming;  and  FAIR's  June  1994  new  release  on  proposed  changes  in 
PBS  underwriting  policies. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Senator  INOUYE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jackson. 

Ms.  Jackson,  I  am  certain  you  are  aware  that  CPB  is  a  national 
organization,  but  it  represents  local  community  members,  that  they 
all  exercise  autonomy  and  local  options  in  programming. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Absolutely.  And,  as  has  been  shown  here  today, 
local  public  television  stations  are  very  interested  to  keep  their 
independence.  They  do  make  independent  programming  choices. 
However,  a  program  being  funded  or  distributed  by  national  PBS 
does  have  an  effect  and  does  get  more  easily  taken  up  by  these  in- 
dividual stations,  so  support  from  CPB  and  encouragement  from 
CPB  do  have  an  influence  on  what  gets  aired.  Particularly,  it  is 
also  CPB  that  is  charged  with  reviewing  programs  under  the  objec- 
tivity and  balance  provision,  which  is  also  where  they  come  in  and 
influence. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  as  I  suggested,  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  we 
have  programs  that  are  sponsored  and  produced  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  I  suppose  it  would  not  sit  too  well  in  certain  commu- 
nities. We  have  programs  for  gay  and  lesbian  people,  and  I  suppose 
that  would  be  criticized  by  others,  but  it  is  a  local  option.  Are  you 
against  that? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  absolutely  for  that.  PBS  has  consistently,  oyer 
the  years,  refused  to  fund  themselves  a  program  about  working 
people  that  had  any  involvement  from  a  union,  because  they  say 
that  would  give  it  an  unacceptable  slant.  So  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Senator  Inouye.  But  can  PBS,  under  the  law,  dictate  to  local  sta- 
tions that  you  must  carry  a  labor  program? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  and  we  would  not  encourage  them  to  dictate 
in  that  way. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  a  local  station  does  not  want  to  do  it,  you  can- 
not blame  CPB  then. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No.  But  I  do  not  think 

Senator  Inouye.  Who  are  we  blaming  now? 

Ms.  Jackson.  The  CPB  has  been  very  discouraging  in  terms  of 
a  national  weekly  show  that  goes  on  the  national  feed.  These  local 
stations  are  very  short  of  money  and  appreciate  the  national  feed 
and  often  use  it.  I  think  a  sign  from  national  PBS  that  a  show  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  working  people,  for  example,  is  something  to 
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be  supported  and  can  be  made  available  to  these  local  stations 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  the  inclusion  of  that  perspec- 
tive on  local  stations. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  most  of  the  criticism  that  we  receive,  and 
my  committee  in  particular,  is  from  organizations,  which  I  assume 
are  a  bit  more  conservative,  and  they  suggest  that  CPB  is  made  up 
of  radical  liberals. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Well,  that  point  is  exactly  why  I  think  there  is  a 
real  need  for  an  independent  assessment  of  content  which  looks  not 
for  individual  instances  of  bias,  subjectively  determined.  FAIR's  ap- 
proach to  research  has  always  been  not  to  look  for  something  which 
can  never  be  quantitatively  measured  and  prepared,  like  bias,  but 
to  look  instead  at  sources. 

Quite  simply,  who  appears  on  these  programs?  Are  they  rep- 
resentatives of  corporations,  are  they  representatives  of  women's 
groups,  et  cetera?  Who  gets  to  appear,  who  gets  to  speak  as  an  ex- 
pert, that  is  a  way  of  examining  the  content  of  programming  which 
does  not  fall  into  the  traps  o^  well,  this  documentary  suggested 
that  black  people  were  involved  in  opening  concentration  camps 
and  I  disagree  with  that  view  so  I  do  not  want  it  on  the  air.  We 
would  prefer  a  method  of  assessment  that  people  could  agree  upon, 
and  then  go  on  to  examine  the  content  of  programming  with  that 
yardstick. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  we  will  be  calling  upon  you,  Ms.  Jackson, 
and  we  will  be  calling  upon  Dr.  Jarvik,  and  we  will  see  where  we 
end  up.  But  looking  at  the  board,  I  would  not  assume  that  Presi- 
dents Bush  and  Reagan  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  appoint  rav- 
ing liberals. 

Well,  once  again  I  thank  all  of  you  for  patiently  waiting  and  for 
providing  us  with  your  wisdom.  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  very 
helpful.  We  will  study  your  testimony  very  carefully,  but  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  at  the  earliest,  which  will  be  some  time  in  mid-July, 
we  hope  to  report  this  measure  from  this  subcommittee  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  hope  to  have  this  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  we  get  out  of  this  session. 

So,  with  that,  may  I  assure  you  that  the  record  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  next  3  weeks,  so  if  you  want  to  provide  addendums  or  sup- 
plemental testimony  or  change  your  testimony,  please  feel  free  to 
do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned.] 


APPENDIX 


Prepared  Statement  of  David  V.B.  Britt,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Children's  Television  Workshop 

Children's  Television  Workshop  urges  that  the  Committee  support  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting's  request  for  Fiscal  Years  1997-1999  authorizing  funds. 
We  also  urge  the  Committee  to  reaffirm  public  broadcasting's  historic  mission  to  be 
a  leader  in  children's  programming,  to  support  and  broadcast  high-quality  program- 
ming that  stimulates  and  challenges  America's  children,  helping  them  learn. 

Children's  Television  Workshop  (CTW)  was  founded  in  1968  to  explore  television's 
potential  as  an  educator.  This  year,  Seseune  Street,  our  flagship  series  for  pre- 
schoolers, is  celebrating  its  25th  year  on  national  public  television,  and  CTW  has 
become  the  world's  largest  single  teacher  of  young  children. 

Today,  CTW  uses  all  forms  of  media  to  help  children  learn.  We  produce  television 
programming  that  is  both  entertaining  and  educational,  along  with  books,  maga- 
zines, video  games,  and  home  video,  as  well  as  outreach  to  children,  parents  and 
caregivers. 

We  have  ample  proof  that  teaching  through  mass  media  is  effective.  Two  recent 
studies— one  a  national  survey  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
the  other  an  in-depth  longitudinal  study  commissioned  by  CTW  at  the  Dole  Center 
at  the  University  of  Kansas — are  showmg  conclusively  that  Sesame  Street  viewers 
show  more  signs  of  emerging  Hteracy  than  non-viewers,  and  that  viewing  is  wide- 
spread among  all  demographic  groups. 

CTW  and  public  television  share  a  common  mission:  to  help  educatechildren.  Pub- 
lic broadcastmg  is  an  effective  way  to  reach  children,  especially  preschoolers: 

•  Public  television's  reach  is  unmatched,  extending  to  nearly  every  American 
household.  In  particular,  as  a  recent  Department  of  Education  survey  confirms,  pub- 
lic television  reaches  poor  and  minority  children  who  need  and  benefit  most  from 
educational  programming. 

•  Public  television  can  and  does  broadcast  Sesame  Street,  Mr.  Rogers,  Reading 
Rainbow  and  other  preschool  children's  programming  without  any  commercial  inter- 
ruption. We  believe  this  is  important  because  preschool  children  cannot  distinguish 
between  commercials  and  program  content. 

•  Fhiblic  television  can  and  does  make  Sesame  Street  available  to  virtually  every 
American  household,  multiple  times  per  day.  We  beUeve  this  is  important  because 
we  are  committed  to  reaching  as  many  young  children  as  possible,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

•  Ihiblic  television  is  launching  a  Ready  to  Learn  service,  providing  an  environ- 
ment for  preschoolers  which  reaches  them  with  appealing  programming  and  sup- 
porting material,  while  teaching  them  cognitive  and  affective  learning  skUIs.  CTW 
supports  this  effort  by  helping  coordinate  a  consolidated  outreach  program  for  child 
care  providers. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  public  television  neither  needs  nor  deserves  federal 
support  through  CPB.  But  the  fact  is  federal  suppwrt  of  public  television  is  essential 
in  an  ever  more  competitive  media  environment  that  offers  multiple  choices  of  pure- 
ly entertainment  programming  for  children.  CTW  itself  is  a  major  financial  contrib- 
utor to  public  television: 

•  Toaay,  each  new  season  of  Sesame  Street  costs  approximately  $18  million  to 

g reduce.  The  cost  is  split  between  CTW  ($12  million)  and  PBS  ($6  million).  In  short, 
TW  contributes  about  twice  as  much  to  Sesame  Street  as  does  public  broadcasting. 
And  public  broadcasting  stations  raise  significant  revenues  around  Sesame  Street 
from  local  viewers,  corporate  funders  and  foundations. 

•  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  CTWs  contributions  to  Sesame  Street  and  Ghostwriter, 
our  initiative  aimed  at  helping  seven-  to  ten-year  olds  read  with  comprehension  and 
write  with  clarity,  made  the  Workshop  the  largest  single  contributor  ($20.7  million) 
to  public  television — ahead  of  leading  institutional  contributors  such  as  Annenbei^, 
Mobil,  AT&T,  and  PepsiCo.  This  does  not  count  CTW  contributions  to  our  newest 
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and  most  ambitious  outreach  project,  the  Sesame  Street  Preschool  Educational 
Project  which,  in  partnership  with  local  public  television  stations,  has  brought  the 
lessons  of  Sesame  Street  to  nundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  child  care  across 
the  country. 

We  all  must  join  forces  to  work  to  ensure  that  in  the  future,  all  children  will  con- 
tinue to  have  regular  access  to  programming  that  engages  and  empowers  them  to 
approach  learning  tis  a  vital,  lifelong  process.  One  cost-effective  way  to  do  so  is  to 
strengthen  public  television,  and  to  reaffirm  its  educational  mission  on  behalf  of  our 
children. 

I  urge  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  to  take  a  stand  for  America's  children 
today,  Dy  supporting  in  full  the  funding  request  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 


Letter  From  Deann  Borshay,  Executive  Director,  National  Asian  American 

Telecommunications  Association 

July  8,  1994. 

Honorable  Daniel  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC    20510 

Dear  Chairman  Inouye:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Minority  Public  Broadcasting 
Consortia,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on 
June  29  in  support  of  S.  2120,  legislation  which  would  reauthorize  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  This  was  my  first  time  testifying  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  and  I  especially  appreciated  the  thoughtful  attention  you  showed  me  and 
other  witnesses. 

You  asked  me  whether  the  increase  of  $5  million  which  CPB  is  proposing  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Minority  Consortia  beginning  in  FY1996  is  "enough."  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  my  response,  and  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of  the  official  hear- 
ing record.  My  response  at  the  hearing  was  that  a  $5  million  increase  "is  a  good 
beginning."  In  light  of  the  needs  of  the  Minority  Consortia  and  the  communities  we 
represent  the  underrepresentation  of  minority  programming  on  public  television, 
and  the  current  and  projected  populations  oi  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  this 
country,  the  answer  is  that  while  it  is  a  good  beginning,  "no,  it  is  not  enough." 

Clearly  the  Minority  Consortia  organizations,  whose  goals  are  to  increase  the 
amount  of  quality  minority  public  broadcast  programming  produced  and  aired,  need 
more  funding  for  national,  regional  and  local  programming.  We  also  need  additional 
resources  for  infrastructure  development  as  that  directly  impacts  our  ability  to 
produce  programming — for  stafTrng,  for  initiatives  which  encourage  people  in  our 
communities  to  enter  the  telecommunications  field,  for  training  of  community  mem- 
bers in  the  public  broadcast  fields,  for  efforts  associated  with  finding  new  talent,  for 
helping  minority  producers  access  funding  sources  and  the  public  broadcast  indus- 
try, for  pre-production  seed  monies  and  script  development,  for  fundraising  efforts 
to  broaden  our  financial  base. 

The  Consortia  organizations  vary  in  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  exist- 
ence and  in  some  oT  their  activities.  For  instance.  Pacific  Islanders  in  Communica- 
tions, the  newest  of  the  Consortia  organizations,  is  particularly  in  need  of  infra- 
structure or  capacity-building  resources.  The  National  Latino  Communications  Cen- 
ter is  working  to  establish  a  Latino  television  channel;  the  Native  American  Public 
Broadcasting  Consortium  is  helping  link,  via  telecommunications  technology,  the  29 
reservation-based  tribal  colleges;  the  National  Black  Programming  Consortium  of- 
fers a  summer  course  for  youth  in  media  literacy  and  production;  and  the  National 
Asian  American  Telecommunications  Association  provides  a  nationwide  educational 
distribution  service  for  Asian  Pacific  programming  which  is  available  to  schools  and 
libraries. 

The  testimony  of  the  Minority  Consortia  notes  that  the  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that,  if  current  trends  continue,  the  Asian  American,  African  American,  Latino,  Pa- 
cific Islanders,  and  Indian/Alaska  Native  papulations  will,  combined,  make  up  47.5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  by  the  year  2050.  We  currently  make  up  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  popumtion.  Part  of  the  statutory  mission  of  CPB  is  to  serve  under- 
served  audiences — clearly,  the  communities  represented  by  the  Minority  Consortia 
fall  into  this  category.  Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  view  that  CPB  funding 
for  minority  programming  should  be  increased. 

The  Minority  Consortia  organizations  in  FY1994  each  received  from  CPB,  or  will 
receive,  $250,000  for  administrative  purposes  and  $320,000  in  programming  monies. 
Programming  monies  are  not  retained  by  the  Consortia  for  internal  use,  but  rather 
are     awarded     to     producers     for     new     productions.     The     administrative     or 
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nonprogramming  monies  are  not  used  simply  for  oveiiiead  expenses  but  they  help 
fund  activities  including  community  outreacn,  recruitment,  training,  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  CPB  proposal  of  a  $5  million  increase  for  the  Minority  Consortia  is  an 
amount  that  CPB  felt,  given  the  political  and  legally  prescribed  (statutory  funding 
distribution  formula)  circumstances,  it  could  commit.  Obviously,  the  Consortia  has 
advocated  for  more  than  a  $5  million  increase,  and  has  in  the  past  suggested  a 
change  in  the  statutory  funding  formula  which  would  drive  more  money  toward  the 
Consortia  and  minority  programming  (an  option  we  are  not  actively  pursuing  at  this 
time). 

After  years  of  discussion  with  CPB  we  are  on  the  verge  of  reaching  a  new,  formal- 
ized, working  relationship  with  CPB  and  the  television  stations,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  produce  smd  broadcast  more  minority  programming.  At  a  June 
7,  1994  meeting  in  Orlando,  Florida,  the  Minority  Consortia  met  with  CPB,  PBS, 
and  others  in  the  public  broadcast  field  regarding  this  emerging  partnership.  The 
Minority  Consortia  and  CPB  agreed  to  broad  "principles  of  partnership"  which 
would  include  a  funding  increase  for  the  Consortia  to  provide  increased  program- 
ming. The  partnership  would  also  involve  new  mutually  beneficial  working  relation- 
ships between  the  consortia  and  televisions  stations,  development  of  goals  and  long- 
term  plans,  and  assessment  mechanisms. 

While  we  and  CPB  have  agreed  to  the  principles  for  a  new  partnership,  we  stress 
that  the  all-important  details  of  such  an  arrangement  are  yet  to  be  drafted  and 
agreed  to.  We  do  not  expect  this  to  be  an  easy  task.  A  small  group  representing  the 
Minority  Consortia,  CPB,  APTS,  and  PBS  wiU  meet  in  San  Francisco  July  13  and 
14  to  work  toward  a  detailed  plan  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  contract  between 
CPB  and  the  Minority  Consortia. 

The  constructive  discussions  between  the  Minority  Consortia  and  CPB  have  been 
directly  aided  by  the  explicit  expressions.of  support  from  Congressional  committees 
for  increased  funding  for  the  work  of  the  Minority  Consortia.  Because  much  more 
progress  is  needed  in  the  area  of  minority  programming  and  because  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go  before  our  emerging  partnersMp  with  CPB  translates  into  reality,  we  re- 
peat the  request  made  in  our  testimony  that  the  Committee  report  accompanying 
S.  2120  address  the  need  for  CPB  to  adequately  support  the  worii  of  the  Minority 
Consortia  in  providing  increase  multicultural  programming. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Deann  Borshay, 
Excutive  Director,  National  Asian  American  Telecommunications  Association. 


Joint  Letter  from  Leslie  Harris,  Director,  Public  Policy,  and  John 
Buchanan,  Senior  Vice  President,  People  for  the  American  Way  Action  Fund 

June  27,  1994. 

Senator  INOUYE, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC    20510 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  On  behalf  of  the  over  300,0(X)  members  of  People  For  the 
Americain  Way  Action  Fund,  we  are  writing  to  affirm  our  support  for  public  broad- 
casting and  ask  you  to  support  S.  2120,  tne  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(CPB)  reauthorization  bill,  when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  We  believe  that  public 
broadcasting  plays  a  vital  role  in  providing  diverse  quality  programming  and  other 
educational  services  to  American  audiences. 

There  is  an  essential  public  service  role  which  wiU  go  unfilled  without  public 
broadcasting.  For  example,  public  broadcasting,  without  the  pressures  of  commercial 
needs,  can  develop  more  in  depth  format  news  programming.  Public  affairs  pro- 
gramming can  be  used  as  a  tool  for  community  building  by  addressing  local  issues 
and  viewpoints  which  would  otherwise  go  unreported.  Public  broadcasting  is  also 
free  to  experiment  with  longer  format  candidate  and  election  coverage  which  gives 
voters  information  which  is  less  filtered,  therefore  stimulating  vigorous  viewer  de- 
bate and  producing  a  more  informed  electorate.  We  believe  that  initiatives  like  PBS 
President  Ervin  Duggan's  Democracy  Project  can  help  to  establish  public  broadcast- 
ing as  an  exciting  alternative  to  current  commercial  fare.  A  strong  commitment  to 
the  viewer  and  not  the  financial  bottom  line  is  what  sets  public  broadcasting  apart 
from  the  rest. 
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In  order  to  insulate  oublic  broadcasting  from  political  pressure,  multi-year  author- 
izations are  essential.  Multiple  year  authorizations  provide  public  broadcasting  with 
the  predictability  and  stability  to  make  long  term  commitments  for  productions  and 
acquisitions  of  programming.  The  creation  of  programming,  including  preproduction 
research  and  support  from  multiple  funders,  as  well  as  the  actueil  shooting  and  edit- 
ing is  a  multi-year  process. 

As  you  consider  this  year's  CPB  reauthorization,  also  be  aware  of  the  rapid  tech- 
nological transformation  which  is  currently  taking  place.  As  you  know,  experts  pre- 
dict that  soon  there  will  be  500  channels  or  more,  as  well  aa  increased  viewer 
interactivity.  In  order  for  public  broadcasting  to  maintain  its  relevance  in  this  new 
age,  it  must  work  to  develop  strong,  focussea  programming,  as  well  as  other  innova- 
tive viewer  services  that  make  creative  use  of  the  new  technology.  We  are  encour- 
aged that  Senator  Inouye  has  introduced  legislation,  and  has  aJready  conducted  a 
congressional  hearing  on  developing  a  'T*ubiic-Right-of-Way"  within  the  emerging 
technology.  Public  broadcasting,  based  on  its  twenty-seven  years  of  experience,  can 
help  to  fead  the  way  in  developing  community  based,  noncommercial  programming 
on  the  National  Information  Infrastructure.  With  interactive  capability,  there  are 
unforeseen  possibilities  for  civic  applications  which  can  revitalize  democracy  as  we 
redefine  the  "public  square." 

As  we  all  know,  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  very  heated  political  debate 
over  the  content  of  programming  on  public  broadcasting.  Attacks  from  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum  over  the  balance  and  objectivity  of  individual  programs  have  become 
an  unfortunate  political  distraction  for  CPB.  A  significant  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources has  already  been  spent  responding  to  alleged  problems  of  prop-amming  im- 
balance. In  our  view,  these  diversions  have  kept  CPB  from  honing  m  on  creative 
and  efficient  ways  to  better  implement  the  mission  of  public  broadcasting. 

When  Congress  established  CPB  back  in  1967,  it  defined  its  mission  as  ensuring 
universal  access  to  a  diversity  of  programs  with  instructional,  educational  and  cul- 
tural purposes  that  depend  on  freedom,  imagination,  and  initiative.  As  long  as  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  forced  to  redefine  its  mission  in  response  to  its  loudest  and  best 
organized  opponents,  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  focus  on  the  more  central  issues  of  quality 
and  innovation  and  on  meeting  real  needs — particularly  as  we  confront  the  commu- 
nications revolution  in  the  context  of  the  much  cited  National  Information  Infra- 
structure. It  is  time  to  stop  allowing  politics  to  divert  attention  from  this  critical 
question:  how  will  public  broadcasting  maintain  its  integrity  and  viability  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

To  be  successful,  public  broadcasting  must  be  allowed  to  speak  frankly  about  the 
issues  that  face  us,  to  take  risks,  and  to  reflect  the  plurality  of  America.  Because 
public  broadcasting  is  not  market  driven,  it  can  strive  to  develop  programming 
which  advances  social,  cultural  and  civic  values  while  reflecting  the  broad  diversity 
that  this  country  represents.  Public  broadcasting  should  not  seek  to  avoid  con- 
troversy; living  in  fear  of  offending  some  people  will  only  end  up  producing  bland 
programming  which  interests  no  one  or  imitates  commercial  fare.  Rather,  program- 
ming should  attempt  to  explore  the  nature  of  our  humanity,  stimulate  a  lively  civic 
sector  and  provide  lifelong  learning  which  is  both  academic  and  practical. 

By  staying  true  to  its  mission,  while  also  forging  ahead  with  independent  pro- 
gramming and  innovative  technology,  public  broadcasting  can  provide  an  important 
alternative  which  informs  and  challenges  the  American  public.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

Leslie  Harris, 

Director,  Public  Policy. 
John  Buchanan, 

Senior  Vice  President. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Gloria  Borland,  Chairman/CEO,  Global  Village 

Network 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  was  bom  in  Kodiak,  Alaska 
and  raised  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Today  I  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  My  fa- 
ther is  African-American  and  Native  American,  my  mother  is  Japanese,  so  1  am 
probably  one  of  the  most  multi-cultural  citizens  to  submit  testimony  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

I  have  been  developing  an  international  business  and  world  culture  cable  tele- 
vision channel  for  several  years.  More  often  than  not,  people  are  stunned  to  find 
that  the  CEO  behind  Global  Village  Network  is  not  a  white  male.  So  out  of  the  frus- 
tration of  having  to  constantly  combat  negative  stereotypes  I  came  up  with  the  idea 
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for  a  new  television  series.  Thus  began  my  odyssey  as  an  independent  producer  in 
the  very  diilicult  and  sometimes  hostile  environment  of  FHiblic  Television.  The  series 
I  created,  "The  Business  Owners*  is  finishing  up  its  third  season  and  has  been  aired 
on  over  100  PBS  stations  around  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  about  the  evolution  of  The  Business  Owners".  During  the 
Christmas  houday  season  in  1990,  I  visited  relatives  in  California  and  Hawaii. 
Wherever  I  went,  I  saw  that  non-African  Americans  had  negative  impressions  of 
Blacks.  How  did  this  negative  impression  come  about?  Just  one  answer  *  *  *  the 
power  of  television! 

Television  more  than  any  other  medium  had  the  bower  to  falsely  portray  all 
Urban  American  cites  as  crime  and  drug  infected  infernos  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  People  all  over  the  world  believed  the  unbalanced  and  over-blown  images 
they  saw  on  their  TV  set.  I  felt  shame  and  embarrassed.  African -Americans  were 
chained  to  some  of  the  worst  negative  stereotypes  imaginable.  This  was  the  back- 
ground, the  mood,  that  set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  come  next. 

In  February  1991  during  Black  History  Month,  I  saw  the  usual  offering  on  tele- 
vision, the  typical  stereotypes  old  success  *  *  •  entertainers  and  athletes.  I  never 
saw  the  portrayal  on  television  of  blacks  that  use  their  intellect,  hard  work  and  cre- 
ativity to  build  and  grow  a  business.  A  black  person  as  a  business  owner  was  never 
depicted  in  such  a  responsible  role.  Blacks  on  TV  are  either  singing,  dancing,  play- 
ing ball,  taking  drugs  or  getting  arrested  for  some  criminal  offense. 

So  out  of  frustration  and  hoping  to  show  some  balance,  I  created  The  Business 
Owners"  a  13  episode  television  series  featuring  successful  African-American  entre- 
preneurs. I  wanted  to  bring  to  television  a  difierent  kind  of  role  model.  The  hard 
working,  intelligent  and  honest,  business  owner  making  a  contribution  to  society, 
in  a  positive  wav.  We  offer  viewers  personality  profiles  ofblack  Americans  that  have 
been  able  to  achieve  the  American  Dream  of  owning  a  business  in  our  free  enter- 

grise  system.  Our  TV  series  coincided  with  the  new  emphasis  the  Congressional 
lack  Caucus,  the  National  Urban  League,  NAACP  and  other  black  organizations 
started  to  place  on  economic  development  and  minority  entrepreneurship  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  asked  PBS  for  assistance  in  funding  and  distribution;  I  was  rejected.  I  wrote  to 
Jennifer  Lawson  at  PBS  and  received  no  reply.  I  applied  to  the  CPB  multi-cultural 
programming  fund,  I  was  rejected.  Other  independent  producers  warned  me  that 
PBS  and  CPB  will  only  fund  producers  that  are  their  friends.  They  said  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  because  I  was  an  unknown  outsider.  Other  independent  producers 
claimed  from  their  own  experience  that  the  validity  of  a  production  has  no  merit 
with  CPB  or  PBS.  The  institutions  are  inundated  with  good  ideas  every  day.  You 
need  to  know  someone  in  the  CPB/PBS  structure  to  get  funding. 

Since  I  was  unable  to  get  funding  from  CPB  and  PBS,  I  turned  to  the  private  sec- 
tor and  after  numerous  rejections  I  was  able  to  raise  enough  money  for  a  pilot.  PBS 
station  WHMM's  program  director  Brenda  Otis,  said  she  would  air  the  series  but 
WHMM  could  not  offer  me  any  financial  or  production  assistance.  After  a  veiy  dif- 
ficult fandraising  endeavor  I  was  able  to  raise  a  shoestring  budget  from  Washington 
Gas,  a  local  utility.  The  Business  Owners"  premiered  in  November  1991,  on 
WHMM  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  13  week  series  was  totally  funded  by  the  private 
sector.  Not  a  penny  came  from  PBS. 

We  received  tremendous  press  publicity.  The  new  series  was  profiled  in  The 
Washington  Post  TV  Week,  front  page  of  the  Washington  Business  Journal,  and 
front  page  of  The  Washington  Times  Money  section.  Since  we  did  not  have  any 
money  for  advertising,  the  positive  coverage  written  in  The  Washington  Post  helped 
us  receive  the  attention  our  series  needed  and  the  viewers  responded. 

The  Washington  Post  TV  Guide  said,  "Profiling  the  Can-Do  Spirit  of  Black  Entre- 
preneurs ♦  *  *  this  program  helps  change  negative  stereotypes."  November  2,  1991. 

The  Washington  Times  said,  "Ms.  Borland  wants  the  series  to  be  a  little  like  the 
Cosby  Show:  It  has  an  all-black  cast  but  it's  meant  to  appeal  across  racial  lines," 
October  21,  1991. 

Washington  Business  Journal  said  "the  Black  Horatio  Alger  Show,  a  pilot  pro- 
gram featuring  successful  entrepreneurship  *  ♦  *  targeted  toward  breaking  the 
negative  stereotypes  of  African  Americans  on  television  as  well  as  celebrating  mi- 
nority entrepreneurship."  October  21,  1991 

Why  did  The  Business  Owners"  receive  such  unheard  of  media  publicity?  Be- 
cause our  positive  editorial  concept  had  never  been  seen  on  television  before.  During 
our  first  13  part  series  we  profiled: 

Series  I — Episode  ^101 — Wally  "famous"  Amos  came  from  a  broken  home,  was 
raised  in  poverty,  was  a  shoeshine  boy,  dropped  out  of  high  school,  earned  his  GED 
in  the  Air  Force  and  became  an  international  gourmet  cookie  business  celebrity.  He 
tells  how  he  turned  his  life  around  through  education  and  hard  work. 
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Episode  #102 — ^We  profiled  Raymond  Haysbert  the  CEO  of  Parks  Sausage.  Bom 
in  poverty,  he  was  a  juvenile  deUnauent  and  was  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  teen- 
ager. Heading  into  trouble  he  decided  with  the  help  of  his  father  to  turn  his  life 
around.  He  excelled  at  school.  The  first  job  he  held  was  collecting  garbage  and  today 
he  runs  the  largest  black-owned  manufacturing  company  in  the  United  States. 
Parks  Sausage  sells  $26  million  of  sausage  every  year.  Parks  Sausage  was  also  the 
first  black  owned  business  to  go  public  and  sell  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Episode  §111 — Wilfred  Gray  saved  $500  from  his  unemployment  checks  and  start- 
ed Gray  Paper  on  his  kitchen  table.  Ten  years  later  Gray  is  the  only  black -owned 
union  printer  in  the  Washington  area  employing  close  to  20  people. 

We  produced  13  half-hour  episodes,  featuring  African -Americans  who  despite  the 
odds  were  able  to  succeed  in  life  and  business.  Our  programs  were  personality  pro- 
files that  inspired  viewers. 

Members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  heard  about  our  series  and  encour- 
aged me  to  distribute  the  programs  nationwide. 

Congressman  Alan  Wheat  (D-Missouri)  wrote,  The  show's  portrayal  of  minority 
entrepreneurs  defying  the  odds  to  carve  a  niche  for  themselves  and  give  something 
back  to  society  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  *  *  *  In  light  of  the  show's  universal 
theme — the  rewards  of  courage,  imagination  and  hard  work — I  believe  "The  Busi- 
ness Owners"  could  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  broadcast  programming  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  as  well.  As  President  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Foun- 
dation, I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  importance  in  the  lives  of  young  black  men 
and  women  of  strong  and  successful  role  models.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  re- 
ceive the  support  to  bring  your  program's  important  message  to  other  communities 
across  the  nation." 

Congressman  Edolphus  Towns  (D-New  York)  wrote  "It  is  critically  important  that 
the  black  community,  especially  young  people,  be  expwsed  to  positive  role  models  in 
realistic  and  honest  occupations  *  *  *  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  (PBS)  wUl  appreciate  the  merits  of  your  project  and  enable  you  to  dissemi- 
nate entrepreneurial  'success  stories'  throughout  the  American  television  commu- 
nity, it  is  crucial  that  we  in  the  black  community  utilize  small  business  opportuni- 
ties to  achieve  economic  empowerment." 

Congressman  Ron  Dellums  (D-Califomia)  wrote  "I  commend  you  for  vour  success- 
ful effort  in  creating  an  innovative  program  that  will  profit  first-hand  people  who 
have  overcome  all  obstacles  to  become  a  success.  It  will  foster  a  positive  image  of 
minority  capability  to  an  ever-expanding  television  audience,  but  more  importantly, 
it  will  provide  role  models  to  those  who  might  need  inspiration  and  encouragement 
to  launch  their  own  business.  I  encourage  you  to  carry  out  your  plan  to  expand  the 

f)rogram  and  carry  The  Business  Owners"  series  nationwide,  as  I  would  very  much 
ike  to  see  this  series  made  available  by  PBS  to  my  constituents  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area." 

The  Business  Owners"  received  an  avalanche  of  phone  calls  and  mail  from  view- 
ers. We  received  excited  comments  from  a  wide  cross  section  of  viewers,  people 
wanting  to  start  their  own  businesses,  parents  who  wanted  their  kids  to  watch  the 
shows,  and  a  tremendous  following  among  educators.  Teachers  became  our  biggest 
fans.  I  received  a  lettar  from  Judy  Fredette  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools.  She  wrote,  "Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  your  excellent  TV  series, 
'Business  Owners'.  The  Widening  Horizons  Career  Orientation  Program  at  the  ninth 
grade  level  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools,  is  designed  to  broaden  stu- 
dent's visions  of  their  futures.  Your  intei^ews  with  successful  entrepreneurs  in  our 
own  community  have  helped  our  students  'see'  themselves  following  their  example. 
The  realistic  but  encouraging  experiences  described  by  these  men  and  women  have 
been  invaluable  in  discussions  of  'what  is  possible'  within  our  DC  world.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  share  this  valuable  motivational  and  educational  tool  with  future 
students.  Would  your  please  send  information  on  how  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Schools  might  acquire  copies  of  the  series  for  the  Widening  Horizons  Program?" 
The  Business  Owners"  series  was  a  hit  to  viewers,  to  teachers  and  to  members 
of  the  press!  The  show  was  a  hit  to  everyone  but  PBS. 

In  order  to  take  the  series  nationwide  I  wanted  to  increase  the  production  values 
and  create  a  slicker  looking  program.  Since  I  failed  with  CPB  and  PBS,  I  tried  the 
regional  strong  PBS  program  producer  South  Carolina  Educational  Television.  We 
were  rejected.  South  Carolina  Educational  Television  would  not  even  give  me  the 
courtesy  of  an  appointment. 

I  knew  the  series  deserved  a  larger  local  audience  snare,  so  I  took  the  programs 
to  WETA.  Chervl  Head  told  me  that  WETA  could  not  help  me  produce  the  series 
and  would  not  be  interested  in  airing  the  series  because  it  did  not  fit  their  demo- 
graphic profile.  I  did  convince  her  to  air  our  programs  during  Black  history  month. 
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I  am  grateful  that  WETA  did  air  the  series  in  February  1992  during  Black  History 
Month. 

Because  we  were  airing  on  WETA  a  television  critic  decided  to  review  our  Parks 
Sausage  episode.  And  here  is  where  we  made  history.  "The  Business  Owners"  re- 
ceived a  3  star  rating  out  of  a  maximum  4  stars!  (4  stars  is  Hollywood  production 
fare).  I  doubt  any  independent  low  budget  series  airing  on  PBS  without  any  finan- 
cial assistance  from  PBS  or  CPB  ever  received  such  a  hi^  rating. 

Don  Kowet,  Television  Critic — ^The  Washington  Times,  his  review  said.  The  13- 
part  'Business  Owners'  series — part  of  WETA  s  Black  History  Month  lineup  focuses 
on  black  entrepreneurs  who've  made  good.  And  none  has  begun  on  a  lower  rung  of 
life's  ladder,  or  leveraged  himself  higher,  than  Mr.  Hayabert.  Miss  Borland's  total 
budget  for  the  13  halfliour  shows  was  less  than  $100,000 — roughly  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  a  single  hour-long  network  documentary.  The  shoestring  budget  precluded 
her  from  using  the  pyrot«:hnics  of  big-league  documentarians — glitzy  graphics,  clev- 
er camera  angles  and  lots  of  locales.  Instead,  Miss  Borland  has  one  camera,  pointing 
at  Mr.  Haysbert  sitting  in  front  of  a  bookcase.  The  nearest  thing  to  'glitz'  is  the  yel- 
low Tarks  Sausage  Co.'  hard  hat  hanging  off  a  shelf  behind  him.  From  time  to  time, 
still  photos  from  Mr.  H^sbert's  past  are  inter-cut  or  there's  film  footage  of  the  com- 
pany's production  line,  fit's  that  simple — and  somehow  it  works.  Mr.  Haysbert's  in- 
spirational tale  doesn't  need  any  dolling  up  with  fancy  flourishes.  He's  a  good 
enou^  storyteller  to  turn  the  TV  set  into  a  campfire. — Rating  3  STARS."  February 
14,  1992. 

Airing  on  WETA  we  received  a  tremendous  response  from  white  viewers.  "The 
Business  Owners"  received  positive  letters  from  people  who  were  not  ethnic  minori- 
ties but  enjoyed  the  inspirational  profiles  of  the  courageous  human  beings  we 
profiled.  I  was  able  to  fulfill  my  goal  of  creating  a  television  program  that  crossed 
all  racial  lines. 

In  February  1992,  The  Business  Owners"  series  One,  went  out  on  PBS's  National 
"soft  feed".  The  soft  feed  is  where  independently  produced  programming  not  finan- 
cially supported  by  CPB  or  PBS  is  satellite  fed.  PBS  stations  around  the  country 
pick  up  and  air  the  programs  at  their  own  discretion. 

The  national  PBS  feed  was  at  my  own  expense.  Not  a  single  penny  came  from 
CPB  or  PBS.  I  was  able  to  get  the  prestigious  Wall  Street  Journal  newspaper  to 
become  our  national  underwriter.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  saw  the  validity  of  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  and  we  will  always  be  grateful  for  their  small  contribution. 
The  Journal's  contribution  covered  the  satellite  feed  costs  and  part  of  the  marketing 
costs  for  such  expenditures  as;  mailing  promo  materials  to  stations,  an  Ad  in  The 
Current  (a  public  broadcasting  newspaper),  and  the  ven'  expensive,  time  consuming 
phone  calls  to  every  PBS  stations  program  manager.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
supported  us  with  five  tune-in  Ads  in  their  national  edition. 

Getting  distribution  on  PBS  stations  is  a  very  difficult,  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming ordeal.  We  had  to  make  personal  pitches  to  every  PBS  station  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  an  enormous  undertaking  to  try  and  convince  the  program  manager  by 
phone,  fax  and  mailings,  that  they  should  consider  airing  The  Business  Owners". 
We  were  able  to  convince  WNET  New  York,  all  the  Fbrida  stations,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Michigan  stations 
without  any  difficulty.  We  had  enormous  difficulty  with  Cahfomia  stations,  Ala- 
bama, Boston,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  stations. 
The  PBS  stations  in  and  surrounding  Los  Angeles  all  said  our  program  did  not  fit 
their  targeted  demographics  of  upscale  older  white  households.  After  the  NAACP 
and  Representative  Maxine  Walters  looked  into  the  matter,  KCET  and  KLCS  Los 
Angeles  finally  aired  The  Business  Owners".  We  received  almost  a  hundred  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  viewers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Maryland.  After  first  rejecting  our  series  but 
then  finally  airing  it,  we  received  an  out  pouring  of  support  from  the  viewers  in 
their  state. 

We  received  letters  of  appreciation  from  viewers  all  over  the  countiy.  Our  biggest 
support  came  from  teachers.  A  Florida  teacher  wrote  saying  the  kids  in  his  class 
love  watching  The  Business  Owners"  because  it  is  not  boring  like  many  traditional 
educational  programs.  One  letter  really  touched  me.  It  came  from  an  inmate  at  Mar- 
ion Federal  Penitentiaiy.  He  wrote  saying  that  he  watched  "The  Business  Owners" 
every  Monday  night  on  WEIU  in  IlUnois.  Our  programs  inspired  him.  He  said  that 
because  of  watching  the  series,  when  he  gets  out  of  prison  he  wants  to  be  a  small 
business  owner.  The  inmate  told  me  he  is  reading  and  studying  business  topics  at 
the  prison  library. 

After  having  a  successful  first  season  and  getting  aired  on  over  100  PBS  stations 
we  applied  to  ITVS  in  Minnesota  for  funding.  For  our  demo  tape  we  submitted  to 
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rrVS  the  Parks  Sausage  piece,  the  program  we  received  a  3  star  rating.  I  was  dis- 
appointed again  when  we  got  rejected. 

The  PBS  Adult  Learning  Service  approached  us  with  an  offer  to  further  distribute 
our  series  to  educational  institutions.  We  are  grateful  the  PBS  Adult  Learning  Serv- 
ice selected  to  market  and  distribute  The  Business  Owners"  Series  One  in  1992- 
93  and  Series  Two  in  1993-94.  The  same  time  we  were  rejected  by  ITVS  for  fund- 
ing, the  PBS  Adult  Learning  service  was  approaching  us  to  sign  a  distribution  con- 
tract. It's  strange  that  the  Adult  Learning  Service  valued  our  programs  whereas 
ITVS  did  not. 

While  we  were  producing  our  second  season,  I  was  surprised  to  see  another  new 
series  being  distrihuted  on  PBS  called  "The  Black  Entrepreneur".  Imitation  is  the 
best  compliment,  but  a  bit  unfair  when  the  competitor  is  produced  "in-house"  by 
PBS  station  WLRN  in  Miami.  I  now  have  a  copycat  competitor  produced  by  PBS 
employees  and  funded  by  a  PBS  station.  Having  tax  dollars  go  to  my  competitor  is 
not  an  even  playing  field.  KCET  in  Los  Angeles  decided  not  to  air  "The  Business 
Owners"  series  Two  or  Three.  Afler  the  riots  in  L.A.  they  received  funding  to 
produce  their  own  in-house  program  on  Black  Businesses.  In  fact  they  even  featured 
one  of  the  guests  from  "The  Business  Owners"  Series  One  in  their  in-house  produc- 
tion. 

We  continued  to  produce  additional  13  half-hour  programs  in  Series  Two  and  Se- 
ries Three.  We  are  currently  finishing  Series  Three  and  will  begin  shooting  Series 
Four. 

Again  all  the  production  for  Series  Two  and  Three  came  solely  from  the  private 
sector,  not  a  penny  came  from  PBS.  For  Series  Four  I  have  identified  an  Emmy 
Award  winning  producer/editor  and  a  director  that  has  won  an  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  I  have  identified  the  African-American  high-end  pro- 
ducers/director/editor/talent that  can  improve  the  production  values  of  "The  Busi- 
ness Owners"  but  I  do  not  have  the  funding  to  bring  them  on  board. 

I  must  share  with  you  that  every  potential  corporate  underwriter  I  approach  for 
funding  does  not  understand  why  a  successful  program  that  the  minority  commu- 
nity and  educators  want  to  see  on  television  is  not  being  supported  in  any  way  by 
CPB  or  PBS.  Corporations  feel  that  we  should  be  receiving  some  level  of  support 
from  CPB  and  PBS,  since  PBS  benefits  from  our  free  distribution  to  their  stations. 

In  my  almost  four  years  of  dealing  with  PBS  as  an  independent  producer  I  have 
come  to  learn  that  the  structure  is  currently  set  up,  it  really  is  not  in  the  stations 
best  interest  to  help  independent  producers.  It  is  more  economically  advantageous 
for  the  stations  to  receive  funding  themselves  and  to  produce  programs  in-house 
using  their  own  staff.  Independent  Productions  are  a  drain  on  their  resources.  I 
have  come  to  learn  and  see  over  the  years  that  PBS  stations  really  compete  against 
independent  producers  for  funding.  Several  months  ago  I  approached  Kaiser 
Permanente  an  insurance  company  for  underwriting  support.  They  told  me  they  al- 
ready gave  money  to  sponsor  The  Business  Owners"  when  it  aired  February  1994 
on  WE/TA.  Although  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  Kaiser  Permanente  did  sponsor 
the  series  when  it  aired  on  WETA  during  Black  Histoid  Month.  Kaiser's  money 
went  to  the  station,  I  did  not  receive  a  penny.  Station  WHRO  Norfolk,  Virginia  sold 
sponsorships  to  Burger  King  when  the  series  aired.  Again,  we  did  not  receive  a 
penny.  Stations  are  equipped  with  full  time  employees  who  do  nothing  but  sell  un- 
derwriting/sponsorships to  corporations.  They  have  the  equipment  to  produce  the 
underwriting  credits.  An  independent  does  not  have  the  resources  to  compete 
against  a  station. 

Most  independent  producers  have  not  gotten  as  far  as  I  have.  They  become  frus- 
trated afler  six  montns  and  give  up.  One  independent  producer  told  me  "They  have 
no  business  being  called  public.  Their  bureaucracy  is  endless.  I  gave  up  at  the  very 
beginning.  Friends  that  worked  at  PBS  said  don't  bother."  A  lot  of  independents 
that  I  spoke  to,  did  not  want  to  be  named  in  my  testimony  for  fear  of  retaliation 
by  PBS  stations  who  may  decide  not  to  air  their  programs. 

I  recently  met  with  Robert  Coonrod  at  CPB.  I  sincerely  asked  him  to  help  us.  I 
asked  for  guidance  and  funding  assistance.  I  received  a  letter  back  from  Coonrod 
and  Don  Nlarbury  that  was  cold  and  dismissive. 

At  first  when  CPB/PDS/ITVS  rejected  me,  I  went  out  with  determination  to  prove 
myself.  After  we  proved  ourselves  with  a  3  star  rating,  tremendous  press  coverage 
and  strong  support  from  viewers,  they  still  reject  us  after  four  years.  The  Business 
Owners"  television  series  has  been  on  CPB  and  PBS'  peripheral  edge  for  almost  four 
years,  always  looking  in,  but  never  allowed  into  their  funding  system.  Something 
is  wrong  with  the  structure.  The  structure  encourages  stations  to  comp)ete  with 
independents.  TTie  structure  encourages  CPB/PBS  to  only  deal  with  the  "big-boy^ 
name  producers. 
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The  Pentagon  has  a  better  track  record  with  reaching  out  to  disenfranchised 
groups.  For  decades  the  Department  of  Defense  spent  money  only  with  the  large 
^ig-Doys",  the  conglomerates  that  were  part  of  a  "good-old-boy  network."  By  con- 
gressional law,  DOD  was  mandated  to  set-a-side  a  percentage  of  procurement  dol- 
lars to  small,  woman,  and  minority-owned  firms.  The  DOD  structure  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  seems  to  be  fairer  than  the  current  CPB/PBS  structure. 

Another  area  the  Senate  needs  to  be  closely  investigate  is  the  funding  of  PBS'  new 
cable  television  channel,  Horizons  Cable  Network.  Tax  payers  dollars  are  helping  to 
support  a  new  cable  network  that  has  the  heads  of  other  cable  networks  aghast! 
Channel  capacity  is  extremely  tight  and  other  new  cable  networks  have  program- 
ming concepts  similar  to  Horizon.  New  cable  programmers  who  have  to  raise  their 
financing  in  the  private  sector  feel  it  is  not  a  level  playing  field  to  have  to  compete 
against  a  government  funded  channel.  A  few  new  cable  channel  presidents  were 
afraid  to  be  identified  in  my  testimony,  because  Horizons  is  headed  by  the  former 

f)resident  of  PBS,  Lawrence  Grossman.  They  felt  he  is  too  powerful  a  figure  to  open- 
y  criticize. 

We  at  Global  Village  Network  do  not  mind  competing  with  Horizon,  but  let's  do 
it  on  a  level  paying  field.  According  to  Doug  Ritter,  president  of  the  Arts  and  An- 
tiques Network,  "No,  no,  PBS  should  stay  away  from  starting  a  new  cable  network, 
they  should  stay  away  from  the  commercial."  Was  it  Congresses  intent  that  CPB/ 
PBS  start  a  commercial  advertising  and  merchandising  new  cable  network? 

Senators,  I  strongly  ur^e  you  to  closely  monitor  how  CPB  spends  its  $425  million 
per  year.  I  also  strongly  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  look  at  the  current  struc- 
ture of  CPB/PBS.  The  structure  as  it  currently  exists  is  not  friendly  to  small  inde- 
pendent producers.  The  current  structure  creates  a  hostile  environment  where  small 
independents  have  to  compete  against  the  large  PBS  stations  in  their  community. 
If  you  were  a  corporation  who  would  you  give  underwriting  dollars  to  a  small  inde- 
pendent? Or  would  you  feel  your  money  was  better  spent  with  a  large  PBS  station 
with  infrastructure,  studios,  numerous  employees  and  a  big  presence  in  your  com- 
munity? CPB/PBS  is  a  structure  that  feels  comfortable  awarding  grants  to  stations 
and  big  producers  that  they  have  done  business  with  for  years — just  like  the  old 
DOD.  Another  independent  producer  told  me  that  ITVS  was  a  process  that  sort  of 
"ghettoizes"  independent  producers  away  from  the  main  stream  and  does  not  really 
solve  the  problem  and  needs  of  independent  producers. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  structure  at  CPB/PBS  does  improve.  I  would  be  willing  to 
offer  my  assistance  and  advice  to  this  committee  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
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